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GODFREY L. CABOT, INC. Smooth Out 
77 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. Smooth Out 
Available in carloads Smooth Out 
















-staining, non-discoloring 
ANTIOXIDANT 


as well as an accelerator... 


.e. Du Pont ZENITE 


Has outstanding advantages in natural rubber stocks. 





EFFECTIVE ANTIOXIDANT PROTECTION—When used in excess of the 
amount required for acceleration, Zenite functions as an effective non- 
blooming antioxidant. In such compounds no other antioxidant is necessary. 


VERSATILE ACCELERATION—Safe-processing compounds having a wide 


range of cure rates may be obtained with Zenite acceleration. 


FREEDOM FROM DISCOLORATION AND STAINING—Even when present 


in large amounts, Zenite does not contribute to sunlight discoloration ... 
does not stain finishes of the ‘“‘Dulux”’ and ‘‘Duco”’ types. 


Tune in Du Pont “CAVALCADE OF AMERICA” Monday nights — NBC Coast to Coast 
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For complete details consult DU PO Del 
hie : rae ton 98, : 
BL-222, “‘Zeniteasa Non-staining, os & Co. (Inc.), Wilming 
Non-discoloring Antioxidant.” If E. |. du Pont de Nem aa 
you would like an extra copy, write: A\| DIND 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. —— CHEMISTRY 
(Inc.), Rubber Chemicals Division, IVING..- THROUGH . 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. s FOR BETTER t ; 
BETTER THING 
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_ TWO NEW HYCAR 
AMERICAN RUBBERS 


tiycar OR-25 EP (Easy Processing) 
Hycar OR-25 NS (Non-Staining ) | 





H™ are two new American rubbers, both with superior processing 
characteristics. Hycar NS and Hycar EP differ only in that a special 
anti-oxidant has been used in the NS, making it non-staining and non- 
discoloring. This is an outstanding quality, particularly desirable in the 
fabrication of light colored products. The new Hycar rubbers have all 
these advantages over the regular process Hycar OR-25: 


. They band on the processing mill speedily—cut mill 
mixing time. 


. Better extrusion characteristics—less nerve and less heat 
build-up. 


. Excellent high temperature mixing. 
4. Better fusion and mold flow characteristics. 


. Increased building tack for laminated products, such as 
frictioned stocks and calendered sheeting. 


Both rubbers retain those properties which make Hycar American rub- 
bers so usable for so many products... permanent resiliency and superior 
resistance to oil, abrasion, and aging. Ask your supplier for parts made 
from Hycar. Or write to Dept. HA-4_ B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, 
Rose Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


year 


- B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company .....::::..... 


GEON polyvinyl materials * HYCAR American rubber « KRISTON thermosetting resins * GOOD-RITE chemicals 


April, 1948 3 

















GET A LOAD OF THIS! 


Philblack A has a load of advantages to offer! Here are just a few 
of the benefits he brings to manufacturers of tires. 


Tires made with Philblack A have extremely low heat build-up. 
And they have good tensile strength and modulus, even at high 
temperatures. They resist cut and crack growth. Yes, tires made 
with Philblack A roll up impressive mileages! 

That's why so many tire manufacturers are using Philblack A. 
You will like the results you get using Philblack A in your rubber 


products! 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


Rubber Chemicals Division 


EVANS SAVINGS AND LOAN BUILDING + AKRON 8, OHIO 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 














in 1915... 


Naugatuck Chemical began 
the manufacture of Anilin Oil, 
rd aX-aw Gb o-) Mo) ce f-b ab Comm Lorer-) (=) ¢-8 (0) 
used by the rubber industry. 


Since that time, Naugatuck Chemical re- 
search and development has continued to 
provide new, superior chemicals for the 





rubber industry. 


Today, Naugatuck Chemical offers a com- 
plete line of antioxidants, accelerators and 
processing aids, plus the accumulated ex- 
perience of over thirty-two years of solv- 
ing rubber compounding problems. 


This background of experience is available 














process - accelerate - protect with naugatuck chemicals 
NAUGATUCK QG} CHEMICAL 


Deéveston of WUntiled Hlatles Rubber Company 


1230 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS « NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


IN CANADA: Navgotuck Chemicals Division, Daftinion Rubber Co., Elmira, Ont. : 


April, 1948 > 








C. A. Robins 


* One of a series of ad- 
vertisements based on 
industrial opportunities 
in the states served by 


Union Pacific Railroad. 


Unite with Union Pacific in selecting sites and seeking new markets in California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Washington, Wyoming. 


*Address Industrial Department, Union Pacific Railroad 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
Koad of The Diacly Stetanidiuers 
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For technical data pleare write Dept. CA-4 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company ..... 


ROSE BUILDING, CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 


GEON polyvinyl! materials » HYCAR American rubber ¢ KRISTON thermosetting resins *» GOOD-RITE chemicals 


April, 1948 
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IMPORTANT Maybe About Your 
Banbury Mixers 











INTERSTATE has available for immediate shipment to 


you many spare parts for all sizes of Banbury Mixers. 





INTERSTATE has ready for quick interchange with you 


completely rebuilt #9 Banbury Bodies, spray or jacketed. 


INTERSTATE men are on top of every Banbury problem 
through 14 years first-hand, concentrated experience with 
all sizes; rebuilding, repairing, and installing — in large 
and small Plants the country over. WE ARE SPECIAL- 
ISTS, thoroughly equipped. 


INTERSTATE rebuilding restores correct contours to 
rotors and mixing chamber, and includes our exclusive 
hard-surfacing process which adds amazing abrasion 


resistance, and our specially fabricated and guaranteed 





rings, made to standard dimensions. 


YOU KNOW’ that a work-worn, lagging, and 
leaky Banbury loses materials, loses time, loses 
production, loses quality. If you would rather 
not have such losses — call or write us for fast, 
efficient help. 


INTERSTATE WELDING SERVICE 









Main Plant: 914 Miami Street I 4310) \ ie ee @) 5 | (Ole Phone: JE 7970 
EXCLUSIVE -SPECIALISTS IN BANBURY MIXER REBUILDING 


8 inpDliA RUBBER WORLD 


































MODERN PLANT! 
New Marvinol plant, now in proge€fion, contains 
latest equipment to assure tent operation, , — pe 
uniform prod division of The Glenn L. iS § 
artin Company compounds or fabricates " ihe cult F | 
Te 
iw 5) 


in the plastics field. 





com * 










UNUSUAL VERSATILTY ! 
Easy to process, Marvingpl resin 
may be calendered, @xtruded, 
injection molded, usedfin non- 
aqueous dispersions, formulated 
as unplasticized rigids. 


WIDE TEMPERATURE RANGE! 
Products made from Marvinol resins 
show less heat deformation than other 
resins .. . offer positive advantages 
in low temperature flexibility. 





TECHNICAL COOPERATION 

a “A Expert sales engineers and fully-e ipped 
63 customer service laboratory are avaifgble. 

| Write on your company letterhead td 

a Chemicals Division, The Glenn L. Martino., 

Baltimore 3, Maryland. 









UNSURPASSED STABI t 
A polyvinyl chloride-type gesin, of 
high molecular weight, Marvjhol offers 
superior resistance to heaf light and 
other normally destructife factors. 






| i — ae 


MANY OXHER ADVANTAGES! oe 






7 ” < 
Unusual “dryndgs ie exceptional A leader in research, Martin introduced 
toughness and loR ~ ead be taste- the first plastic nose section for aircraft 
less, odorless . . . edily, quickly cleaned 






in 1921... developed the first leak-proof 
flexible fuel tank, the Mareng cell... used as 
many as 400 plastic parts in one plane. 


Marhn. Mfarveno€ 


RESINS, PLASTICIZERS AND STABILIZERS PRODUCED BY THE CHEMICALS DIVISION OF 
THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY * AN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTION 


"BETTER PRODUCTS, GREATER PROGRESS, ARE MADE BY MARTIN" 


. can give crystal-cle @™tsgusparen 
brilliant or delicate colors. 


April, 1948 
















Stymied by high material and labor costs? 


NEW NRM TUBERS CAN CHANGE YOUR PROFIT PICTURE 


ODAY’S high costs of 
both materials and 
labor make it doubly im- 
portant for you to get the 
highest possible production effi- 
ciency through the use of modern equipnient. 
New NRM Tubers can bring you additional 
savings by the more economical use of electrical 
power; closer dimension control; more accurate 
control of stock processing temperatures; resulting 
in a better finished stock. 
Check the specifications above and write today for 
more complete engineering and performance data. 





NATIONAL RUBBER MACHINERY CoO. 
General Offices: AKRON 8, OHIO 


g 





California Representative: Sam Kipp, P. O. Box 441, Pasadena 18, Calif. 


invDIA RUBBER WORLD 
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UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


CHARLESTON 27, W. VA. 
NEW YORK © AKRON e CHICAGO « BOSTON 
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UNITED’S SRF TYPE CARBON BLACK 


DIXIE 20—KOSMOS 20 an SRF (Semi Reinforcing 
Furnace) type carbon black possesses perfect balancing 
of qll the component properties essential to satisfactory 
rubber performance. DIXIE 20—KOSMOS 20 is out- 
standing for ease of processing, good plasticity, fast 
rate of cure, high resiliency and low heat build-up. The 
wise rubber compounder insists on UNITED BLACKS; 
DIXIE 20—KOSMOS 20 is his favorite SRF black. 





RESEARCH DIVISION 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


Charleston 27, West Virginia 
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A few of the many types of 
garter buttons made 
with PLIOLITE S-6 


PLIOLITE S-6 
gives added 
toughness 
and flex 


life 


RIGHT on the button J 


ARTER buttons need a tough rubber stock with 
[> good stamina and flex life and the right degree 
of hardness and stiffness. Moreover. since these 
items are made in light colors. reinforcement 
must be obtained without the use of carbon black. 
A large manufacturer of garter buttons and 
similar items reports highly satisfactory results 
with PLIOLITE S-6, used as a reinforcement to non- 
black stocks. 


You will find PLIOLITE $-6 to be ideally suited to 


all compounds needing a light-color. low-gravity 
stock of 70-100 durometer hardness with good 
processing characteristics and moldability. It is 
effective with GR-S. Neoprene. Buna N and 


natural rubber. 


PLIOLITE S-6 is available as a powder for your own 
mixing. or in master batches in whatever syn- 
thetic you select. For complete information and 
sample, write: Goodyear. Chemical Products Divi- 
sion. Plastics and Coatings Dept., Akron 16. Ohio. 


GOODFYEAR 


April, 1948 


Pliolite—T.M. The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company 
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» flow! 


TIME TESTED 


GLYCERIZER 


(LIQUID CONCENTRATE) 


In the processing and finishing of synthetic, natural and reclaim rubbers. 


SLAB STICKING is eliminated. Simply dip the hot 
rubber slabs into a GLYCERIZED solution. This as- 
sures complete separation of piled stocks without 
the dust nuisance of talc, soapstone, whiting or 
clay. Moreover the slabs may be stacked within a 
short time without danger of adhesion. 


MOLDED ARTICLES are released with ease and 
finished products retain a glossy, satiny sheen 
when GLYCERIZED is used. Also ideal lubricant for 
mandrels, cores, belt drums, air bags, etc. 


EXTRUDING operations are facilitated and costs 
are lowered when GLYCERIZED LUBRICANT is ap- 





GENSE K 


plied, with sticking of stock prevented in flat pan 
vulcanization. 

INSULATED WIRE & CABLE processing is greatly 
aided through the use of GLYCERIZED— in fact, 
wherever high heat resistant properties are re- 
quired, this versatile lubricant will be found most 
satisfactory. 


These are but a few of the many purposes 
for which this exceptional product is adapted 
and adopted. 


GLYCERIZED LUBRICANT is highly concentrated. 
Only a diluted solution is required for most ap- 
plications. A LITTLE GOES A LONG WAY! 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF 


RUBBEROL ano SYNTHOL 


AVAILABLE ONLY IN DRUMS, HALF DRUMS AND QUARTER DRUMS 


QUALITY SINCE 1884 


E BROTHER S 


RUBBER MATERIALS DIVISION 


West 48th Place and Whipple Street 
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Chicago 32, U.S.A. 
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SOME EXAMPLES OF 
BUFFALO VERSATILITY: 


2017—Whole tire blend, for general compounding. 
5213—7I peel, for treads and belt covers. 
700—Tire blend, for low-cost stocks. 


TIOGA—Carcass type, for sponge rubber and 
adhesives. 
7717—Black tube, for high grade mechanicals. 


RED OAK—Red tube, for colored heels, matting 
end mechanicals. 


Your quality must be maintained despite shifting 
supplies of natural and synthetic rubber. So isn’t it 
good practice to rely on reclaims that are always 
available, and can do ’most any job? 


Buffalo reclaims are versatile . . . fit your needs no 
matter what you’re compounding. The more you use. 
the less you are at the mercy of varying supplies of 
natural and synthetic rubber. With Buffalo reclaims. 
what’s more, you are assured of a steady and 


economical flow of producticn. 


SSOHSHHOHHOSEHHEHSOHOHESOHOHSOESS SESE ESEESEOEOOSEESE 


U. S. RUBBER RECLAIMING CO., INC. 
500 Fifth Ave., New York 18,N. Y. (Plant at Buffalo, N.Y.) 


TRENTON...H. M. Royal, Inc., 689 Pennington Ave. 





66 Years Serving the Industry Solely as Reclaimers 


April, 1948 15 
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IGGS-built vulcanizers and devulcanizers 
B have occupied a prominent place in the de- 
velopment of the rubber industry since its incep- 
tion. For more than 45 years Biggs has furnished 
single-shell and jacketed vulcanizers both ver- 
tical and horizontal, as well as many different 
types of devulcanizers to meet various require- 
ments of the reclaim experts. . . . It is a far cry 
from the old days of bolted doors and riveted 
construction to Biggs modern all-welded units 
with quick-opening doors. Biggs vulcanizers and 
devulcanizers are available in all sizes and for 
various working pressures — with numerous spe- 


cial features. Write now for our Bulletin 45. 


A 


BOILER WORKS CO. 


¢’ 1007 BANK STREET, AKRON 5, OHIO, U.S.A. 


Fig. 3— vertical 
vulcanizer with 
quick-opening 
door. Door is han- 
dled by self-con- 
tained arm and 
gear-operating me- 
chanism. Hand or 
motor operation. 


> 
Fig. 4—high 
pressure heavy 
duty jacketed ver- 
tical devulcanizer 
with special agita- 
tor. Furnished in 
various sizes. 


2 


Fig. 1—15-ft. diameter by 45- 
ft. long horizontal vulcanizer 
with quick-opening door for 
vulcanizing rubber linings in 
large storage tanks. Fig. 2— 
Biggs vulcanizer with special 
heating manifolds and circu- 
lating fan; all sizes, various 
working pressures. 
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Fig. 5—horizontal steam- 
jacketed vulcanizer with 
hinge type quick-opening 
door; all sizes, for various 
working pressures. Welded 
construction throughout. y 
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‘6 EARED TO THE 


3 NEEDS OF INDUSTRY 
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t's basic chemicals 


call on GENERAL CHEMICAL 


General Chemical’s Sales and Technical Service organizations work 


tirst / 












shoulder to shoulder with Industry . . . constantly alert to changing 






chemical demands in every field. Closely coordinated with them are 






General’s progressive research program, and extensive—yet extremely 






adaptable— production facilities. 






This way, General Chemical products are always geared to the needs 






of Industry ... their grades and strengths meeting the most exacting 






requirements of the day. From such closely meshed efforts are com- 





ing General Chemicai’s new organic and inorganic chemicals for the 





process industries of tomorrow. The past stands proof that these, too, 






will be equally essential ‘Basic Chemicals for American Industry.” 






GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION BASIC CHEMICALS 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
Sales Offices: Albany ¢* Atlanta ¢* Baltimore * Birmingham ° Boston 
Bridgeport * Buffalo * Charlotte * Chicago * Cleveland * Denver * Detroit 
Houston * Kansas City * Los Angeles * Minneapolis * New York * Philadelphia 
Pitisburgh * Portland (Ore.) * Providence * San Francisco * Seattle * St. Louis 
Wenatchee * Yakima (Wash.) 
In Wisconsin: General Chemical Company, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 
in Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited - Montreal + Toronto » Vancouver 


DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY 
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MADE SPECIFICALLY 
for « PARTICULAR PURPOSE 


Yes, all Robertson equipment, like the 
Hose Lead Encasing Press at left, is 
built with the ultimate application of the 
equipment in mind. It is this fundamental 
understanding of the “specific require- 
ments,” plus the “custom-built” quality, 
that helps Robertson users increase pro- 
duction and assure a better finished 
product. 

Our more than four generations of 
specialized experience in the design and 
manufacture of high-pressure hydraulic 
machinery, is at your service. Consult us 
about your specific requirements. 

















131 WATER STREET, BROOKLYN 1, NEW YORK 
Designers and Buliders of all Types of Lead Encasing Machinery 
Since 1858 





We design and manufacture 
EXTRUSION PRESSES « HY- 
DRAULIC PUMPS + MELTING 
FURNACES AND POTS » DIES 
AND CORES + LEAD SHEATH 
STRIPPING MACHINES » 
SPECIAL HYDRAULIC EQUIP- 
MENT FOR SPECIAL USES. 


Write for details. 





Lead Sheath 


Stripping Machine Open Lead Melting Pot 
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With a combination of advantages found in 
no other red or yellow pigments, Glidden 
TET OSE E LE 


Cadmolith Colors are now adding new sales 

appeal and lasting beauty to wallpaper; vinyl] 
coatings, fabrics, paper, printing inks, plastics, enamels, leathers, 
lacquers, rubber and many other products. 


The superiority of Cadmolith pigments is the direct result of 
Glidden’s recognized leadership in research. All shades are 





available for prompt shipment. Your inquiry is invited. 






Send for folder giving complete details, with color chips. 
Write The Chemical & Pigment Company, division of The 
Glidden Company, Union Commerce Bldg., Cleveland 14, O. 


THE CHEMICAL & PIGMENT COMPANY 
Division of 
| THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 
+ Th TN — (2 Baltimore, Md. e Collinsville, Il. ° Oakland, California 


5 
P :» 
RODU Ss ASTROLITH ZOPAQUE CADMOLITH 


Lithopone Titanium Dioxide Cadmium Red and Yellow Lithopone 


April, 1948 19 





























It's not because he’s smoking the “cigarette that sat- 
isfies”” or because he “drinks milk from contented cows.” 


It’s because he’s running insulated wire containing 


PEQUANOG CALUMET 


Calumet—is a neutral GR-S tire reclaim. It is being successfully used 


in THIN-WALL CODE-WIRE INSULATION. 


Formulations containing Calumet are successfully meeting all 


~pecifications. 


Calumet is available only from --- 








FOR. 
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MAIN OFFICE and FACTORY BUTLER, NEW JERSEY 
HAROLD P. FULLER BURNETT & CO. W. T. MALONE, Jr. 
203 Park Square Bldg. 225 Lafayette St. General Supply & Chemical Co. 
Back Bay. Boston. Mass. New York 12, N. Y. 28 Woolverton Avenue 


Trenton 7, N. J. 


20 inniA RUBBER WORLD 
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@All these benefits at a 
minimum sacrifice of elon- 
gation and flexibility. This 
ingredient, with so many 
unbelievable advantages, 
is Durez 12687 Resin for 
Buna N Rubber and Durez 
13355 Resin for GRS Rub- 
ber. Samples available to 
rubber manufacturers. 
Write for folder ‘Durez 
Resins in the Rubber In- 
dustry.’’ Durez Plastics & 
Chemicals, Inc., 304 Walck 
Rd., N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


April, 1948 


ALL-ROUND improvement for 








Hard and Semi-Hard Stocks 





2. with DUREZ Resins 


Alf yo could find one ingredient that would have the following 
effects in your compounds, would you use it 7 


@Improve mixing... by plasticizing and reducing nerve. 
@ Carry extra loading . . . by its fluidity when hot. 
@ Improve molding . . . by becoming plastic and then hardening. 


@ Reduce vulcanizing time . . . by its fast cure and vulcanizing effect. 

@ Increase hardness . . . by setting hard in itself. 

@ Increase stiffness . . . by its natural cured rigidity. 

®Reinforce . . . by increasing tensile strength. 

@[mprove wear . . . by improving abrasion resistance. 

@ Resist higher temperatures . . . by its natural heat resistance. 

® Improve chemical resistance . . . by its inherent solvent and chemical resistance. 
@ Produce glossy finish . .. by its natural high gloss. 

@Improve weather resistance . . . by its resistance to water and oxidation. 


MOLDING COMPOUNDS | 


INDUSTRIAL RESINS» 


PHENOLIC 


RESINS 
' 





PROTECTIVE COATING RESINS | 





PHENOLIC RESINS THAT FIT THE JOB 


21 





of this booklet is self-explanatory. Written specifically to help s 
rubber chemical problems it is both general and technical in scope. 
believe you will find it very useful. If you have not yet received your copy, 


t today. It will be mailed to you promptly without charge. 


AKRON CHEMICAL COMPANY 255 Fountain St. Akron 4, Ohio 
inpDla RUBBER WORLD 
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8” x 16” Four Roll 
Precision 


Contained Drive 
and Electric Con- 
trols. 


Leon Kabler eutte- 


Separate 
Gear Stand—Delivery 24” x 68“—3 Roll Cal- 
Side. ender with Reduction 
, - Unit and Special Auxil- 
iary Generator and 

Driving Motor. 


6” x 16” Laboratory 
Mill with Adjustable 
Guides and Knee Oper- 
ated Safety Stop. 


ang Furyoode 


ADAMSON UNITED EQUIPMENT 


a 
ef 


Two 22” and 22” x 
60’ Mills arranged 
with Reduction and 
Motor Drive between. 


Plate Side Press 
36” x 36” 
28 Diameter Ram 
1800 Lb. Hydraulic 




















8’ x 16” Laboratory 
Mill with Right Angle 
Drive. 





36” x 36” 
Platen Press 


Vuleanizer with Davit- 
type hinged door. 





AKRON 4, OHIO 


SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED ENGINEERING AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


AMSON UNITED. 
NM PA NN YY 










28’ x 42’ Double 
Geared Cracker for 
Cracking Giant Tires. 


Products Manufactured 
by 


— # ADAMSON UNITED 
COMPANY 


* Mills * Refiners 

* Crackers * Mixers 

‘Washers ° Calenders 

* Large Molds 

* Pot Heaters 

* Vuleanizers 

* Autoclaves 

* Hydraulic Presses 

* Multi-Platen Presses 

* Automatic Curing 
Presses 

* Belt Curing Presses 

* Compression Molding 


NEW YORK: 441 Lexington Avenue) Presses 


* Plywood Presses 
* Auxiliary Equipment 


New York City 
CHICAGO: 140 South Clark Street, 
Chicago, IMinois 


‘LOS ANGELES: 5140 Crenshaw Bivd., 
Los Angeles 43, California 


PARIS: 5 bis Rue Massenet, Paris 16 e, 
France. 












MULTIFEX 


PRECIPITATED CALCIUM CARBONATE 


(ultra fine particle size) 


BRANCH OFFICES 
BOSTON 2, MASSACHUSETTS 
80 Federal Street 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS ry 
20 North Wacker Drive =. & 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
308 Keith Building - ; 
» . 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO ee. 
633 Penton Building 5 a) 

DALLAS 2, TEXAS | 


South Lamar and Lenway Streets 


HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 
1006 Main Street 


MEMPHIS 3, TENNESSEE Be 

668 South Main Street | 4 

NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK ’ ae 

570 Lexington Avenue | : ay “ 

OKLAHOMA CITY 2, OKLA. | * . 
301 South Compress | r ’ 


OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 
603 Redick Tower Building 


PHILADELPHIA 7, PENNA. ' 
12 South 12th Street / Mm I CRON 


PITTSBURGH 22, PENNA. 
2527 Oliver Building 
Electron microscope photograph, 60,000 diameters, 
ST. LOUIS 8, MISSOURI shows ultra fine particle size of MULTIFEX 
4246 Forest Park Boulevard 
WICHITA 1, KANSAS MULTIFEX MM is a similar product to MULTIFEX (see photo). 
306 West 2nd Street It has a slightly larger particle size but is more easily 
dispersed than “regular” MULTIFEX. It gives slightly lower 
tensile strength and resistance to tear than “regular” 
alifornia ° ° ° ° 
CL reer co MULTIFEX but is much easier to incorporate in natural or 
Sith Crimson ten: bak tenis synthetic rubber, or in plastics. This is particularly true 
where it is impossible or impractical to employ the master 
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Washington and Oregon 


VAN WATERS and ROGERS, INC. batch method of mixing. 
Seattle and Portland 
_— Samples on neguedt 


HARRISONS and CROSFIELD 


Montreal and Toronto 


DIAMOND ALKALI CO. 


PURE CALCIUM PRODUCTS DIVISION 
P.O. BOX 407, PAINESVILLE, OHIO 


TRY MULTIFEX MM IN YOUR VINYL FLOORINGS 





KALITE SWANSDOWN BRAND MULTIFEX SUSPENSO BRAND MILLICAL BRAND 


/ 
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Does this layout give you an idea for 


IMPROVING YOUR PROCESSING EFFICIENCY? 
CUTTING YOUR HANDLING COSTS? 


ES RO A LO PPE 





ly 
pr 
ud 
ih The special processing setup in this layout was designed to 
pecial p & P y esig 

se solve a specific problem for one company. Its real significance 

lies in the approach to the problem rather than in the par- a4 12” Strip Extruder 
er ; PP P P 

ticular solution. 

For many years Farrel-Birmingham engineers have been called 

in by one company after another to formulate plans for improving the “flow” in 

processing rubber and plastics stocks. This layout is only one of the many success- 
Ss ful solutions that have been worked out for specific problems. 


Farrel-Birmingham engineers will be glad to discuss the possibility of improv- 
ing your production efficiency and cutting your handling costs through planned 
processing flow.” Why not call on them? No obligation, of course. FB-435 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. - ANSONIA, CONNECTICUT 


Plants: Ansonia, and Derby, Conn., Buffalo, N. Y. Sales Offices: Ansonia, Buffalo, New York, 
Boston, Pittsburgh, Akron, Chicago, Los Angeles, Tulsa, Houston 


Favrel-Siumingham 


LD April, 1948 25 











GENERAL LATEX 
Verdun Industri 
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rubber-compounding clay 
are in the mining 


fine, hard, 


For an extra 
CHAMPION is the name. - 


and the processing of this cla 
at Aiken, South 


. Special c 
y by the National Kaolin 


Carolina, assures utmost 


Company, 
uniformity in color .- > Uniform drying by auto- 
matically controlled oil heat prevents calcining and 
subsequent discoloration .- - Expanded facilities NOW 

ctically unlimited 


make possible fast service on pra 


volume requirements. 





@ PROMPT SHIPMENTS 


gs of uniform 
red, 


@ CAREFULLY PACKED in ba 
t and loaded in specially prepa 


weigh 
inimize breakage. 


lined cars to m 


Hanwer STANUARD Gri 
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A MESSAGE TO ZINC OXIDE CONSUMERS 


EPRODUCED here in miniature are a few of our Zinc Oxide advertisements which appeared in various 

trade publications during the past two years. The purpose of the series, of which these advertisements | 

are a part, was to show consumers the most important phases in the production of our product. While the 

greater portion of the zinc concentrates used to make St. Joe Zinc Oxides originates in our own mines in 

Northern New York State, substantial quantities of ores are purchased in Canada and other countries so that 
our plant may be operated to the greatest capacity to meet the unprecedented demand. 

Nevertheless, current production still falls short of the tonnages needed. However. additional plant 

facilities are now under construction which will soon make possible an increased 

production to better satisfy the requirements of our valued customers for ST. JOE 


Lead-Free ZINC OXIDES. 


ST. JOSEPH LEAD COMPANY 


250 PARK AVENUE + NEW YORK 17 «© _ Eldorado 5-3200 


Plant & Laboratory: Josephtown, Beaver County, Pennsylvania 
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DOUBLE - CHECKED \7 CHEMICALS FOR THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


ZINC DIBUTYL 
DITHIOCARBAMATE 


PRIMARY 
| ACCELERATOR 


ARPLEs | 


MARK 


CHEMICALS 











al 


M‘NEIL 




























yy 580 POUNDS PER SQUARE INCH PLATEN 
{-) q’ PRESSURE. 











(iene SPEEDY ADJUSTMENT OF LOWER 
PLATEN. 











SALES AGENT, Eastern States, B. H. DAVIS, 928 Glenview Rd., Ridgewood, N. J. 


MANUFACTURING AGENTS, GREAT BRITAIN—Francis Shaw & Co. Ltd., Manchester, England 
AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND—Chas. Ruwolt Proprietary, Ltd., Victoria. Australia. 


THE M‘NEIL MACHINE & ENGINEERING CO. 


96 East Crosier St. Akron 11, Ohio 


RUBBER WORKING MACHINERY @ INDIVIDUAL CURING EQUIPMENT FOR TIRES, TUBES and MECHANICAL GOODS 
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Te Fabric iu Fabrication Means More 
when its a Mt. Vernon Fabric 


P roduced under rigid laboratory controls to a high degree of 
uniformity, Mt. Vernon fabrics assure easier fabrication—more uni- 


Yform rubber products. 
9) 





U 
~ For fabrics that provide greater strength, more uniform penetration 


| 
oe ce Be iccioat 
je! / ae : ~ and resiliency — that make your production problems easier — that 


com eT 
ay | i 7 Had quality to your products — specify Mt. Vernon. 
Hl. be-Sa A 
ere ii] Y | : _ . - . 


oe ati 
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a a _—Hthe big difference 


TURNER HALSEY 


We. Vernon - Woodberry Mills Selling @Agents 


40 WORTH ST. © NEW YORK 





CHICAGO + ATLANTA « BALTIMORE « BOSTON +> LOS ANGELES © AKRON 
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FOUR GOOD NAMES TO REMEMBER 
in COMPOUNDING RUBBER 


BUCA 


A proved pigment for compounding ALL types 


of natural and synthetic rubber. 





For compounding rubber and synthetic rubber 


WaT 


A new white and bright pigment for rubber, 


synthetic rubber or plastics, especially vinyls. 


Pigment 33 


For wire and vinyl compounding. 


Write for full details 


SOUTHERN CLAYS, Ine. 


33 RECTOR STREET 
NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 





Successor to MOORE & MUNGER’S Domestic Clays Department 
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Economical 


INDONEX 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


PLASTICIZERS 


Can help you 
bring down 
Soaring costs 





General results obtainable with INDONEX in natural 
and synthetic rubbers have been described in our Bulletin 
No. 13, while various cther specific applications of INDONEX 
are discussed in the following circulars. Check the circulars 
you want, clip the list to your letterhead, and mail. 





13-1—Butyl Rubber Compounds 
13-2—Butadiene-Acrylonitrile Copolymer Compounds 
13-3—Neoprene Compounds 

13-4--Tire Carcass Compounds 

13-5—Footwear and Heel Compounds 

13-6—Camel Back 

13-7—Motor Mount and Bumper Compounds 

13-8—Wire Jacket and other Extruded Compounds 
13-9—GR-S Packing Compounds 

13-10—Hose Compounds 

13-11—Hard Rubber Compounds 

13-12—Low Hardness Mechanical Goods 
13-13—Neoprene Mechanical Goods 

13-14—Hycar OR-15 

13-15—Natural Rubber—Reclaim Mechanical Goods and 
Carcass Compounds 

13-16—Hard Rubber Compounds 

13-18—Masterbatch Addition to Natural Rubber Compounds 
13-19—Various Fillers in Reclaim Stocks 

13-20—Selection of INDONEX-Accelerator Combinations 







|] ||| |) ij i ie af fea ea] fala 
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STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(INDIANA) 
CHEMICAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 
910 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 80, III. 
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Technical Bulletin No. 43 ] 


Natural Rubber with 
Blends of Zinc Oxide 
and HMF Black 


(Low Abrasion Type) 








T will be recalled that blends of Zinc Oxide 
and Channel Black did not follow the mix- 


ture law too well with respect to stress-strain , 


properties. However, the present tests show 
that with HMF Black, tensile strength follows 
the mixture law quite closely. The modulus 
drops with increasing additions of Zinc Oxide, 
in a straight-line relationship until the Black 
and Zinc Oxide are at approximately equal 
volume loadings, and then levels off, as does 
the Shore hardness. The elongation increases 
with additions of Zinc Oxide to the equal vol- 
ume loading and then levels off. Tear resistance 
drops slightly to the equal volume point and 
then increases. 

The pendulum rebound increases and heat 
generation decreases with each addition of 
Zinc Oxide. 

COMPOUND NO. 43 


OEE 5.2%.) 5-«occnseseonen 100.00 
Sulfur .. LE AGES Ea Ree 3.38 
MRS Ac ove ky biottoeeinwenks 0.80 
ERIE Sng. cis oes ws 1.50 
TUR oops o cea ewud 125 
EME MEREMOD, Go55cosa ss okueews aces Variable 
MMF Garbon Black... .........55... Variable 
e 


All cures at 30”/274°F. except 25 
volume loading of Zine Oxide — at 
45" /274°F. 


? "Operating conditions Goodrich Flex- 
=: ometer: 143 psi, 0.175” Stroke, 100° C. 


aoRSE HEAD PRODUC 


Oven Temperature. 








THE NEW JERSEY ZINC CO. 


160 Front Street New York 7, N.Y. 





HMF BLACK 






30 REBOUND % 





GOODRICH FLEXOMETER 
TEMP. RISE ~C.5 10° 
| | 
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back in carload quantities! 


> 


Methocel (Dow 
Methylcellu- 
lose) is being suc- 
cessfully employed 
in the rubber industry 
as a thickening and 
creaming agent in rub- 

ber dispersions. 

Methocel (a cold water 
soluble cellulose ether) is 
compatible with a wide range 

of synthetic latices and with 
natural latex, and further, can be 
easily added to these dispersions. 
Methocel solutions are also very 
effective rubber mold release agents, 
where mold temperatures are not 
excessively high. 
Methocel is available for shipment now. 
Take advantage of its unique properties. 
Write to Dow for more detailed infor- 
mation about Methocel’s uses in the 
rubber industry. 


1. Methocel is compatible to an unusual degree with a 
wide variety of modifying agents including alcohols, 
wetting agents, plasticizers and resins. 


2. Methocel is odorless, harmless. 
3. Methocel solutions ordinarily do not require preservatives. 
4. Methocel is a uniform, synthetic chemical product. 
5. Methocel solutions are neutral. 


6. Methocel solutions remain clear and colorless 
over a wide pH range. 


7. Methocel is completely soluble in water. 


CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE 
TO INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 


April, 1948 
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SC. of General Atlas Carbon Company plant at Pampa, f 
, : x 

Texas. Every detail of this complex system has been carefully ; 
vw 

engineered for the precise control of large quantity, high quality 3 
carbon black production. 4 
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& Meyer In —" A H.N. Richards Company, Trenton . 
Herr & Meye ago The 8. E. Dougherty Company, Los Angeles & San Francisco ” 
w M Harrisons & Crosfield (Canada), Ltd. Toronto and Montrea ose 
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Airflex Principle Gives You 


Top Flexibility of Power Control 


The “‘giant’s grip’”’ of the Fawick brake stops rub- 
ber mills within 6 inches or less of roll travel. The 
“feather touch” of the Fawick clutch insures quick ee tl ad 

: ; National Rubber Machinery Co. Plastic Wire 
starts, without shock, and permits motor to be Covering Machine, with 2 Fawick clutches for 


forward and reversing motion. 





operated continuously. They give positive control 
of power at the flick of an air valve. 

Fawick elements transmit torque through friction 
blocks carried on a rubber-and-fabric tube actuated 
by air pressure. Both motor and driven unit are 
protected against unnecessary shock and impact 
and needless down time. 

Get maximum safety and maximum production— 
specify Fawicks on the next equipment you buy. 





—— Sis. 
Haartz Mason, Inc., Watertown, Mass., uses 
Fawick clutch and brake on two Allen Mills. 





HERE’S HOW IT WORKS 


Compressed air expands the rub- 
ber-and-fabric gland to engage 
clutch with any degree of “grip” 
you want. Release the air and 
clutch disengages. 





St 





Fawick clutch and brake on Reeves Rubber 
Company’s Wm. R. Thropp Rubber Mill. 











FAWICK AIRFLEX CO., INC. 9919 Clinton Rd., Cleveland 11, O. 
In Canada, Renold-Coventry Ltd., Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver, Quebec * In Britain, Crofts Engineers, Lid., Bradford, England 
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that Plasticizer 


VISTAC #1 


INHIBITS DISCOLORATION 


In White or Li ght Colored Stocks 


Fadeometer tests made for 44 hrs. 
graphically illustrate the superiority of 
white and light colored stocks plasti- 
cized with Vistac #1. Upper half of 
each sample shows original color. 


COMPOUND A 


Contains 1% Vistac per 100 parts rubber 


COMPOUND B 


Contains 3% Vistac per 100 parts rubber 


Vistac #1 is non-toxic, non-stain- 
ing, odorless, and does not itself 
discolor stocks or white enamels. 


— Vistac #1 is particularly recommended for 
® White Sidewalls 
® Drug Sundries 
® Refrigerator Gaskets 
© Jar Ring Stocks 


® Vacuum Seals 


Physical Properties of Vistac #1: 


Soerhicsravily . 5 «=. 4 » « » » “O00 

Pounds wer oOo sce... ee Aes a 
% Color . . . . . . +. Almost Water-White 

Saybolt Univ. Visc. (210°F) . . . 2800+ secs. 





Write for our new booklet on the use of 


Unretouched Photo VISTAC +1 in NATURAL RUBBER and GR-S 


Advance Solvents & Chemical Corp. 
245 Fifth Avenue © New York 16, N. Y. 
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Introducing . . . 
for technical uses 


of great purity 
and stability 


Swift & Company is now inviting inquizies on 


its new lines of fatty acids and fractionated glycerides. 





Extensive use of solvent processes will make possible 


new high standards of purity and stability. 


THE PROCESSES 


Solvent processes yield fat fractions of a higher qual- 









: ity and wider usefulness. Most of Swift's new fats and Le 
fatty acids will be processed with solvents. ¢ | 
Unsaturated acids and drying oils will be separated é | 
by the Solexol process, using propane as a solvent. 5 
Fractions are separated selectively at temperatures not 
‘exceeding 200 degrees F. Since thermal and chemical 





side reactions are thereby avoided, products of greater 
purity and stability are obtained. 

Saturated acids will be fractionated by solvent crystal- 
lization. Here, too, processing temperatures are low and 





harsh catalysts are absent, so that the natural structure 
of the substances is not disturbed. 
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THE PRODUCTS 





Production plans are being laid for the following items: 


Swift’s Mixed Fatty Acids 
Swift’s Cottonseed Fatty Acids 
Swift's Animal Fatty Acids 
Swift's Linseed Fatty Acids 
Swift's Corn Oil Fatty Acids 
Swift’s Soybean Oil Fatty Acids 
Swift’s Palm Oil Fatty Acids 
Swift’s Hydrogenated Marine Oil 
Fatty Acids 


Swift’s Fractionated Fatty Acizis 
Swift’s Stearic Acid 
Swift’s Oleic Acid 


Swift’s Drying Oils 

Swift’s Fractionated Sardine Oil 
Swift’s Fractionated Menhaden Oi! 
Swift’s Fractionated Soybean Oil 
Swift’s Fractionated Linseed Oil 


Other Swift Glycerides 
(now in production) 
Swift’s Lard Oils 

Swift’s Tallow Oil 
Swift’s Marine Oils 
Swift’s Neatsfoot Oil 
Swift's Sperm Oil 


Specialties 

(now in production) 

Swift’s Sulfonated Sperm Oil 

Swift’s Sulfonated Tallow Oil 

Swift’s Sulfonated Castor Oil 
(Turkey Red Oil) 

Swift’s Sulfonated Neatsfoot Oil 

Swift’s Spermaceti 

Swift’s Textile Oils 

Swift's Anti-foam Agents 


SWIFT’S TECHNICAL PRODUCTS SERVICE 


It brings you: 


Representatives who know your problems and 
requirements. 


Product technicians available for consultation 
on any Swift technical product. 


Exploratory research developing products to 
further increase the efficiency of your operation. 


Address inquiries to: 





This team is at your 
service now. Make use 
of it today! 





SWIFT & COMPANY INDUSTRIAL OIL DEPARTMENT 


-Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, Iil. 
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NOW READY 
COMPLETELY 


REVISED EDITION 
OF 




















COMPOUNDING 


INGREDIENTS 
for RUBBER 





The new book presents information on nearly 2,000 separate products as compared to 





less than 500 in the first edition, with regard to their composition, properties, functions, 
and suppliers, as used in the present-day compounding of natural and synthetic rubbers. 
There is also included similar information on natural, synthetic, and reclaimed rubbers 
as the essential basic raw materials. The book consists of over 600 pages, cloth bound 


for permanence. 


PLEASE FILL IN AND MAIL WITH REMITTANCE 
iIndGIGHRISBBER WVKORED = == Cts e Seca vow bsbsasasecnscemacenase 1948 
386 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


INNING TONE Bisasninssicsnsssnensinces for which send postpaid ...............cccccceseeeeees copies of the 


Revised Edition of “Compounding Ingredients for Rubber.” 


GOUT  setiassisinisciinliaanaliancdesink ahaa elena heise aRimnaN i hiasteN 


$5.00 Postpaid in U.S.A.—$6.00 Elsewhere. Add 2% sales tax for books delivered in 
New York City. 
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WE'RE ASKING FOR IT... 











XACTLY. If you have a tough problem in- 

volving the application of wire to rubber 

. or if you need to find just the right wire for 
the results you want, we offer you our help. 


Here at National-Standard we are continu- 
ally developing special wire for new prod- 
ucts; better wire and improved methods of 
application for every conceivable wire-and- 
rubber combination... 


... WIRE FOR TIRES—braided wires, wire 
tape and single wires, and cost-saving applica- 
tion machinery—developments that go far 
today in making bead failures a rarity... 

... WIRE FOR BELTS—strong, high-precision 
wire, twisted and stranded into fine wire rope 
to give V-belts, flat belts and conveyor belts 


NATIONAL-STANDARD 
: a Niles, Mich. 
NATIONAL Tire Wire, Fabricated Braids and Tape 
STANDARD ATHENIA STEEL 
Clifton, N. J. 





April, 1948 


much longer life and far greater load capacity 
than ever before... 

... WIRE FOR HOSE AND TUBING—wire of 
any drawable metal in flat or tubular braids of 
many types, to meet any requirement from the 
shielding of fine radio wire to the reinforcement 
of hose carrying tremendous fluid pressures. 


In close cooperation with engineers in the rub- 
ber industry and in other fields, National- 
Standard has helped perfect these and many 
other important applications. Developing and 
producing special wire for special purposes 
has been our main job for almost 40 years. So 
perhaps our experience, our unique engineer- 
ing and manufacturing facilities can help you 
with your wire and wire fabricating problems 

. Starting with the toughest one you've got! 


- DIVISIONS OF NATIONAL-STANDARD COMPANY 


WORCESTER WIRE WORKS 


Worcester, Mass. 
Round Steel Wire, Small Sizes 


WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Lithographing and Special Machinery 
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special features. 


Manufactured in all sizes, EEMCO 
hydraulic presses are furnished with or 
without self-contained pumping units or 
Built for heavy duty and 
especially designed to save you money on 
maintenance and operating costs. It will 
pay you to consult with EEMCO engineers 
onall rubber and plastics processing ma- 


chinery needs. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


MIDWEST 


HERRON & MEYER OF CHICAGO 


38 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


MILLS 
PRESSES 
TUBERS 


EASTERN 
H. E. STONE SUPPLY CO. 
OAKLYN, N. J. 
EXTRUDERS STRAINERS 
WASHERS CRACKERS 
CALENDERS REFINERS 








OHIO 
DUGAN & CAMPBELL 
907 Akron Savings & Loan Bidg. 
AKRON, OHIO 























Write or wire for prices 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO. 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, 
424 Ohio Bidg., Akron 8, Chio—Apopka, Fla. 


304 





New Reduced Prices ! 


Due to improved and expanded manufacturing facilities, Stauffer cen now offer 
CRYSTEX at a considerably lowered price. This makes CRYSTEX more 
practical than ever in rubbermaking processes. CRYSTEX is 99.5% sulphur 
an. not less than 85% is rubber-insoluble at the usual milling temperatures. 


g INSOLUBLE SULPHUR 


Hew lin Frie. 


















555 South Flower Street, Los Angeles 13, Cal. 
636 California Street, San Francisco 8, Cal. 
North Portland, Oregon—Houston 2, Texas 
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Layout for Tire Plant now Producing 2,000 Tires Per Day 























Complete Engineering Service 


The engineering group at GIFFELS & VALLET, INC., 
numbering some 150, has played an important part in de- 
veloping the rubber and plastics fabrication facilities of this 
country during the last two decades. They know the prac- 
tices and methods which will economically accomplish the 
production. They know the equipment; its performance, 
and maintenance characteristics, which reduce manual labor 


and help to make possible good working conditions. 


They furnish any or all of the following services for projects 


of any size: 





Operation Analysis Power and Lighting 
Equipment Selection Dust and Fume Control 
| Plant Layout Process Piping Design 
| Cost Estimates Purchasing Assistance 
Specification for Equip- Expediting Equipment 
ment Deliveries 
Purchase Recommendations Construction Supervision 
Building Design Assistance in Initial 
Operation 


GIFFELS & VALLET, INC. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING DIVISION 
1000 MARQUETTE BUILDING, DETROIT 














PRESSES FOR RUBBER + PLASTICS . 


From the smallest Icboratory press to the 
largest thot your production requires defines 
the N.E. Line of hydraulic press equipment. 
Our modern steel foundries and machine shops 


make it possible for us to build to your exact- 


NATIONAL-ERIE 


ing specifications entirely under cne control 
one responsibility. Consult N.E. engineers for 
any application of specialized hydraulic press- 


es. Write for bulletin H. P. 
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Write for 
these booklets 


CORPORATION 





Se ee ee 


U. S.A. 























of All Types 


We also manufacture Mold 
Lubricants for use with 
synthetic as well as natural 
rubber. 






































*% IMPROVE YOUR PRODUCTS 
by having us treat your fabrics ) 
to render them... 





MILDEW PROOF . FLAME PROOF 
WATER PROOF 
YOUR ENGINEERS WILL GLADLY 
CALL AT YOUR CONVENIENCE 
46 


We PROCESS LINERS 


J. J. WHITE 
ODUCTS C0. 


7700 STANTON AVE. 
CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 





A Note or Wire Will 
Bring You Prices and 
Full Data Promptly. 
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AKRON-STANDARD [epg 
AUTOMATIC MILL Am 
BATCH-OFF , 

* a 











MACHINE a 








MILL END. The _ Akron- 
Standard automatic batch-off 
machine ready to receive milled 
stock. 


Designed primarily to handle the mill output 
in connection with Banbury dump mills, this 
proven Akron-Standard machine distinctly 
shortens your Banbury cycle. It saves valuable 
mixing time by removing a continuous slab 
of stock from the mill in two minutes or less 
— in a mere fraction of the time you have 
heretofore needed to slab off the processed 
stock by hand. Your processing cycle is much 
reduced, your stock-handling definitely 
speeded up. How can you possibly afford to 


be without this remarkable time-saving Akron- 





Standar.: equipment? 


BATCH-OFF END. Rack-loading end and festoon 


rack in position to receive milled slab. 


Ask for our well illustrated 36-page Bulletin “W”, describing this and 
many other types of profit-making Akron-Standard equipment. 


The Akron Standard Mold Co. 
1624 Englewood Avenue Sgiablished jless#8 Akron 5, Ohio, U.S: A. | 
e : af Value, ie te ae 


April, 1948 49 




















CHECK THESE ADVANTAGES: 


@ Safety Feature: Knife Can Be Stopped and Reversed 
At Any Point in Its Cycle 


@ Cuts Various Shaped Bales of Smoked Sheets, Crepes, 
Balatas, Paras, etc. 


@ Opening Under Knife Is 30” Wide by 20” high* 
@ No Water or Other Cutting Lubricant Necessary 






Front View 


Rear View: 


shows manually oper- 
ated stock feeding 
device as well as 
operating controls. 


Special Feed and Take-Off Conveyors, Mechanical or Hy- 
draulic, Can Be Supplied in Place of Manually Operated 
Feed Device Shown. 


WRITE FOR 
FULL PARTICULARS 


Rigid Construction — Trouble Free Operation 


Our Engineering and Shop Facilities Are Available 
for Consultation and Development Service 


FINE 


BR 


*4 KBWX has opening of 45” wide by 36” high 








Pacific Rep. Lombard Smith, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
N. Y. Office, 261 Broadway 


1 Vel Ga Sel el Ga i icra of ok 


Bridgeport 5, Conn. 


TOOLS 


175 Osborne Street 











HOW LIGHT IS YOUR “LIGHT” 
MAGNESIA OXIDE? 


[ret bidet Fo dcing Naturally you want the lightest magnesia oxide for 
seseuen \atural and synthetic rubber stocks. It means better 
seessee on of the magnesia 
This chart shows how General Magnesite’s magnesia 
" compares with the products of its six nearest competitors 
Mlk 
"9 When you want the lightest calci magnesia, use 
seneral Magnesite’s 


We'll be glad to send samples, prices, and technical 
bulletin +47-3 with all the facts. 


GENERAL MAGNESITE 
& MAGNESIA COMPANY 


Architects Building, PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 


ar Specialist in Magnesia 
MANUFACTURERS—IMPORTERS—DISTRIBUTORS 


sone! Seeeuee 
| | 


Mpetitur w 4 





#6 


Competitdr 











Coupet ito 








Sales Representatives: 





AKRON, OHIO— 

Harwick Standard Chemical Co 
BOSTON, MASS.— 

Harwick Standard Chemical Co. 
BUFFALO, N. Y.— 

Chemical Sales Corp. 
CHICAGO, ILL.— 

Herwick Standard Chemical Co. 








DENVER, COLO.— 


Denver Fire Clay Co. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL.— 


Harwick Standard Chemical Co. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES— 
Harwick Standard Chemical Co. 


Trenton, N. J 


NEWARK, N. J.— 
Chas. S. Wood & Co., Inc. 
PORTLAND, ORE.— 
Miller & Zoheu 
ST. PAUL, MINNA 
George C. prandt, Inc. 
SEATTLE, WASH.— 
Carl F. Miller & Co. 


nq Chemical Co. 


TRENTON, N. J.— 
General Supply & Chemical Co. 


TORONTO, ONT., CANADA— 
Standard Chemical Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL, QUE., CANADA— 
Standard Chemical Co., Ltd. 
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Write for Samples and Prices 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC. NORWOOD, puna 


April, 1948 








THROPP AUTOMATIC WASHER CUTTER 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENTS 


THE Thropp Automatic Washer Cutter 
does not require mandrels. It will cut 
washers for hose connections, bottle stop- 
pers, plumbers’ washers, synthetics, un- 
cured stock for moulds, etc. 

Method of Operation: The stock is fed in a V- 
shaped holder to the feed rollers, which push 
the stock through the alignment bushings. These 
bushings being slightly larger than the stock and 
to any desired shape, tend to hold the stock in 
its extruded shape while it is being cut. A single 
nonskilled operator can run one or more of 
these machines at the same time. 

Size of Cuts: %4” in diameter to 134” inclusive, 
and from 3/32” to 142” in length. 

Capacity: 100 cuts per minute on long lengths 
and big diameters; and 200 cuts per minute on 
narrow widths and small diameters. 

Shipment: Shipment can be made from stock on 
a limited number of units complete with motor 
and control, wired and ready for installation. 


THROPP 


iid lassie WM. R. THROPP & SONS CO. Trenton, N. J. 


H. M. Royal, Inc., Los Angeles, Cal. Export Agents: Steinhardter & Nordlinger 
105 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 














Trade Mark 


HEVEATEX 


CORPORATION 


78 GOODYEAR AVENUE 
MELROSE 76, MASS. 


BRANCHES: CHICAGO, ILL. AKRON, O. DETROIT, MICH. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 








Natural and Synthetic 


Latex and Latex Compounds 


for all purposes 
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— Henry G.Keasbey and Richard V. Mattison 

open a modest drug manufacturing 
business in Philadelphia. Basic 

: ingredient: Magnesium Carbonate. 





In his spare time, Dr. Mattison 
experiments with a fire-defying fibre 
called Asbestos... seeking ways to use 
it for the benefit of humanity. 


1886-reward! By blending Asbeséos fibres 
with basic Magnesium Carbonate, he 
develops 85 % Magnesia Pipe Insulation 
which today saves Industry millions of 
dollars annually in fuel. 












































il | 
ie - = 

Further KeM research goon : iH : 3 

yields America's first Asbestos ft # ry citi 

textiles in commercial NRGURTE: ae 

quantities, Americys first LETT — | a 








Asbestos-cement roofing 


shingles, and the first -what started 23 2 small dru 
Asbestos Corrugated Sheets. 1948 business is today 2 le aie 


factor in Americas giant and 
Strategic Asbestos Industry! 


This year marks the 75th anniversary of cement materials including shingles. pipe 
; : Pl 

the founding of Keasbey & Mattison Com- for water mains, corrugated and flat lumber. 
pany—the pharmaceutical firm that branched sheet packings, paper and millboard, textiles. 


out into one of America’s primary pro- : , ' ow 
I : In celebration of the anniversary. K& M has 

ducers of Asbestos and Magnesia products. ad ; 
we cena ? prepared a brief, interesting history of the 


Today, K&M “Featherweight” 85% Mag- Company. We will 
nesia insulation is still one of the Com- be giad to send 
pany’s basic products. But in addition, you a copy with 
K&M also makes a complete line of asbestos- our compliments. 


ANatine made bsbestos... 


Keasbey & Mattison has made it serve 
mankind since 1873 


KEASBEY «& MATTISON 


COMPANY - AMBLER - PENNSYLVANIA 
April, 1948 
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ROYLE PRODUCTS 


Continuous Extruding Machines 
for the Rubber, Plastic and Chemical Industries 


Continuous Vulcanizing Machines 
for Rubber Insulated Wire 


Plastic Insulated Wire Machines 
Light Wire and Cable Capstans 


Strainers Motorized Take-Ups CONTINUOUS 
VULCANIZING MACHINE 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS PATERSON 


N. J 


Cooling Troughs Temperature Control Units 


PIONEERED THE CONTINUOUS EXTRUSION PROCESS IN 


London, England Home Office Akron, Ohio Los Angeles, Cal. PATERSON 3 A N EW JERSEY 


James Day (Machinery) Ltd. E.B. Trout J.W.VanRiper J.C. Clinefelter H.M. Royal, Inc. 
REgent 2430 SHerwood 2-8262 JEfferson 3264 LOgan 3261 


new uses 


|S CAWARUES SM uil-Yolalmm ollefel-tamelare! 


better facilities. They are now 


completed and are ready 


to serve you prompftly. 


WARWICK CHEMICAL COMPANY ree 


DIVISION 
10-10 44TH AVENUE, LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
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DU PONT ANNOUNCES 











NOW_»pu Pont ‘“‘Ludox,” a 


new form of silica, broadens the use- 
fulness of latex products. 


As a colorless modifying agent... 
added to latex . . . it strengthens neo- 
prene and other elastomers. 


For Latex Adhesives 

*“Ludox”’ strengthens—as much as 
two to threefold—latex adhesion to 
wide variety of surfaces . . . in- 
cluding fabric to fabric, leather to 
leather, and latex to metal. It also 
increases the bonding versatility of 
raany aqueous adhesive and film- 
forming compositions . . . and even 
gives superior bonds where there is 
no adhesion with silica-free latex 
compositions. 


April, 1948 


For Latex Films and Coatings 
“‘Ludox”’ improves wear by decreas- 
ing abrasion up to 50° .. . and re- 
ducing water absorption and swelling 
of neoprene. Outstanding increases 
in modulus of neoprene-dipped goods 
can also be expected. 


What is ““LUDOX*’’? 

**Ludox”’ contains silica of relatively 
high purity that is finely subdivided 
and chemically reactive. It is an 
aqueous colloidal solution, highly 
fluid, and substantially free of alkali. 
The particle size is less than 1/1,000,- 
000 of an inch. 

An 18%, solution is now available 
in commercial quantities, and a 30% 
solution will be available in the near 
future. 

















Can you use ““LUDOX’’? 

To determine if “‘Ludox’’ can solve 
any of your problems, write or wire 
Du Pont today. A technical repre- 
sentative will be glad to discuss your 
problem, and explain the use of this 
new Du Pont development. 


E.1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Grasselli Chemicals Dept. 


Wilmington 98, Delaware 


REG. y. 5. PAT. OFF. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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How HUBER distributors serve the 


rubber industry the world over 


NORTH AMERICA 
UNITED STATES 
Mid West Akron Chemical Co 
255 Fountain St., Akron 4, Ohio 
New England W. D. Egleston Co 
249 5th St., Cambridge 42. Mass. 





New Jersey 
Eastern Pa. H. M. Royal, Ine 

689 Pennington Ave., Trenton 1, N J 

H. M. Royal. Ine. 

4814 Loma Vista Ave., Los Angeles 11. Cal 


Pacific Coast 


Chicago J. M. Huber Corporation 
1230 W Jackson Blvd., Chicago 7, Ill 
MEXICO E. Uhthoff Y. Cia.. S.A 
Zacatecas 168, Mexico, D.F 
CANADA Charles Tennant & Co, (Canada) Ltd. 
137 Wellington St., W., Toronto 1 
Charles Tennant & Co. (Canada) Ltd. 
Canada Cement Bldg.. Montreal 
SOUTH AMERICA 
BRAZIL uimica Siron Industria E Comercio Ltda 





Freire, 58 
-ostal 84. Rio 
ms Quimica y Tecnica S. 
229, Buenos Aires 


de Janeiro 


ARGENTINA V de R.L 


EUROPE 


UNITED KINGDOM 


FRANCE 


BELGIUM 


J. M. Huber, Ltd. 
124 Cannon Street, London E.C. 4 


Etablissements G. Devineau 
26 Rue Lafayette, Paris 9 


Sepulchre Freres & Co. 

1 Quai Marcellis, Liege (Carbon Blacks) 
Compagnie Anversoise 

de Produits Chimiques 

21 Kipdorp, Antwerp (Clays) 


HOLLAND Goudeket & Co 

O Z. Voorburgwal 151. Amsterdam C 
SWITZERLAND 

Sugro Ltd. 

P.O. Box, Basle 2 
ITALY Umberto Demeglio 

94 Via Massena, Turin (118) 
NORWAY Carl B. Prosch 


SWEDEN 


DENMARK 


FINLAND 


kKirkegaten 14-18, Oslo 

Henrik Genberg 

Gothenburg 

Evan Nielsen 

Vestre Boulevard 17, Copenhagen V 
Max Aue 


Skillnadsg 5 


Helsinki 








AFRICA 
SOUTH AFRICA 
Carst & Walker Pty., Ltd 
P.O. Box 1193, Durban 
Carst & Walker Pty., Ltd 
P.O Box 5500, Johannesburg 


ASIA 
INDIA Amin Feroz & Company 


81/8 Bentinck Street, Calcutta 


JAPAN American Trading Company Inc 


96 Wall Street, New York 5, N 


AUSTRALIA 


Whitney & Oettler ; 
P.O. Box 155, Savannah, Georgia 
Sub Agent: 

A. H. Pearce 

Challis House, Martin Place 
Sydney, Australia 

R. A. Christian 

Arnold House, 14 Queen St. 
Melbourne C1, Australia 


NEW ZEALAND 
Gollin & Co., Pty.. Ltd. 
G.P.O. Box 913, Wellington, C. 
Ltd. 


Gollin & Co., Pty 
P.O. Box #199, Auckland 


Jj. M. HUBER CORPORATION, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Manufacturers of wyex (€PC) 
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MODULEX (HMF) 


ESSEX (SRF) SUPREX CLAY 


PARAGON CLAY RUBBER CHEMICALS 
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COLOR catches the EYE 


Keep color Bright in Your Vinyl-Resin Products by 
STABILIZING against HEAT and LIGHT deterioration with 


Vanstay-16 Vanstay-25 


For clear and For loaded 
clear- printed films. colored films. 


These two VANSTAY products and their use are fully described 
in our VANSTAY folder of March 1, 1948. Ask for a copy. 


R.T. VANDERBILT CO. inc. 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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Basic Reactions Occurring 
During Rubber Reclaiming—I 


The Influence of Reclaiming Media, Antioxidant, 
and Defibering Agents on Vulcanized Natural Rubber 


at 195 P.S.I. Gage Pressure (196.6° C.) 


HI art of rubber reclaiming has been practiced 
for several decades. Comparatively little is known, 
however, about the reactions occurring during this 

process. Though the reclaiming of rubber is hardly ever 
carried out without the aid of reclaimirg oils or defiber- 
ing chemicals, it appeared desirable to study first the 
basic effects which the surrounding medium, antioxidant, 
or defibering agents at a temperature of 196.6° C. 
(steam pressure, gage, 195 p.s.i.), will exert on the 
tubber hydrocarbon before attempting to explain the 
action of reclaiming oils or chemicals. All experiments, 
therefore, described in the present investigation were 
carried out in the absence of reclaiming oils. 

In general, all reclaiming processes depend on the ex- 
penditure of energy by one or the other means. Inas- 
much as under prevailing conditions the least expensive 
supply is thermal energy and the most economical means 
of supplying thermal energy is steam, the greatest volume 
production of reclaim today is based on the application 
of steam in one way or another. Two processes are 
mainly used for this purpose. The heater, or pan process, 
is carried out in a single-shell autoclave and permits di- 
rect contact of steam with the ground scrap. The diges- 
ter process is usually carried out in a jacketed autoclave ; 
the scrap is dispersed in water or in the solutions of the 
defibering agents, but is not in direct contact with live 
steam. 

The scrap which ordinarily enters the reclaiming fac- 
tory consists of a conglomerate of rubber compounds, 
badly contaminated with foreign matter and_ partly 
oxidized. As such, it does not lend itself well to basic 
studies of any kind of reaction. Furthermore the difficul- 
ties encountered due to the insolubility of the reclaim 
and the means of analysis at our disposal today made it 
preferable to study a laboratory prepared pure gum 


1 Presented before the Division of Rubber Chemistry, A. C. S., New York, 
N. Y., Sept. 9, 1947. 
* Midwest Rubber Reclaiming Co., East St. Louis, III 


3E. A. Hauser, J. Brown, Ind. Eng. Chem., 30, 1291 (1938). 
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compound at first. This compound was so chosen that 
it could later be built into a tire compound. Fillers could 
be expected to have an influence on the rate of the re- 
claiming reactions rather than on the course of these 
reactions. It is fully realized, however, that scrap ob- 
tained from rubber goods which have been subjected to 
use before reclamation cannot be fully identical in its 
rate of reaction in comparison with the laboratory pre- 
pared compound. 


Experimental Details 


The formula for the basic pure gum compound used, 
the milling and vulcanization conditions, and some phy- 
sical and chemical properties are given below and in 
Table 1. 

ComPoUND 


Pure Gum Basic 





3 Sulfur 
1 Mercaptobenzothiazole 
1 Stearic acid 


Mill temperature: 140° F. Vulcanization at 270° F. yielded an optimum 
tensile strength of 3,000 p.s.i. at 660% elongation. 
TABLE 1. CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF SMOKED SHEET AND \ CANIZED 
Basic CoMPCUND 

% 
Acetone extract of the crude smoked sheet ..........cccscccccess 2.75 
UOnsaturation of the crude smoked sheet .........csecsececeees ; S925 
Unsaturation of the vulcanized compound ...........cccccecccce 86.7 
Combined sulfur of the vulcanized compound ................6.. 2.6 
Free: sulftir of the vulcanized. COmMpOUNG 6i.s.o.cs 6 cicsck cb cc cce cee aos ).7 
Acetone extract of the vulcanized compound .............2e00+- 5.3 
Chloroform extract of the vulcanized compound ..............6.. 6 


This vulcanized compound was ground on the mill 
and heated for various time intervals in the heater and 
in the digester at the 196.6° C. (temperature equivalent 
to 195 p.s.i. steam gage pressure.) The digester reclaim- 
ing was carried out in the presence of water, alkali, or 
metallic chloride solutions. The strength of the alkali 











and metallic chloride solutions was within the limits of 
concentrations generally used in the production of re- 
claim. 

After reclaiming, the digester treated scrap was 
thoroughly washed to a pH of 7; all reclaims were dried 
at room temperature for 24 hours and then dried to 
constant weight under vacuum, also at room temperature. 
They were given 10 passes on a cold and tight mill (set- 
ting 0.01-inch) and again subjected to vacuum for three 
days before analyses were carried out. 

Acetone and chloroform extracts were determined 
as well as the amount of unsaturation present in the 
reclaim and the chloroform extracts. The time inter- 
val which elapsed between actual heater or digester 
treatment and analysis of the reclaim amounted to about 
three weeks. 

It was found that the grinding of the vulcanized com- 
pound did not have any effect on its unsaturation. value 
or chloroform extract, nor did the initial air drying of 
the reclaim. Drying at elevated temperatures was avoided 
because the variable conditions existing during the dry- 
ing interval in production, such as moisture and oxygen 
content, cannot be easily duplicated. 

The modified Wijs* method was used for the deter- 
mination of the unsaturation values. The shortcomings 
of the Wijs method were fully realized; however, the 
results obtained in this way would at least be considered 
from a comparative point of view. Inasmuch as the ace- 
tone extract was found to vary widely with the method 
of reclaiming and could be expected to change upon 
addition of various materials to the original compound 
or scrap, the values obtained for the unsaturation, as 
well as for the chloroform extract of the reclaims, were 
recalculated, correcting for the acetone extractable 
matter. 

The unsaturation of the reclaim was determined on 
the acetone extracted sample, and all data on chloroform 
extracts refer to the chloroform extract of the reclaim 
before its revulcanization. 


Experimental Results 


It had been previously established that proper results 
in the determination of unsaturation values by the Wijs 
method could be obtained even if the rubber sample did 
not dissolve in p-dichlorobenzene and that the time of 
heating in p-dichlorobenzene could be extended up to 
six hours without affecting the results.’ The reclaim did 
not dissolve in p-dichlorobenzene, but it dispersed. In an 


4A.8S.T.M. D 297-43 T. 
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. R. Kemp et al., Ind. Eng. Chem. (Anal. Ed.), 6, 52, (1934). 
6F, L. Kilbourne, G. W. Miller, Jnd. £ 22, 69 (1930) 
N. A. Shepard et a Ibid., 2 143 
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TIME OF HEATING (HOURS) IN 
PARA DICHLORO BENZENE AT 175°C. 


Fig. 1. Effect of Time of Heating Reclaimed Rubber 
Sample in p-Dichlorobenzene on Unsaturation Value 
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Fig. 2. Effect of Thickness of Sample on Unsaturation Value 
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TIME OF RECLAIMING (HOURS) AT 195 PSL (196.6°C.) 


Fig. 3. Effect of Live Steam Heater or Pan Process and Water. 
Digester Process on the Unsaturation Value of the Reclaimed Rubber 


etfort to obtain solution, heating for different periods of 
time was tried. Solution could not be obtained, even if 
the heating in p-dichlorobenzene was carried beyond six 
hours. No change in the value obtained for the unsatura- 
tion seemed to occur between one hour and two hours of 
heating. It was noticed, however, that the unsaturation 
value of the reclaim decreased considerably if the heat- 
ing Was carried to six hours (Figure 1). Inasmuch as 
we Were interested only in the application of this method 
to the determination of the unsaturation value of reclaim 
under varying conditions of processing, no further points 
were determined between two and six hours of heating. 
The value recorded for six hours of heating was ob- 
tained as a result of multiple determinations on different 
samples. In consideration of the above it was felt that 
a heating time of 142 hours would be adequate for the 
purpose. 

It was also found that the thickness of the reclaim 
sheet subjected to analysis for unsaturation was of ma- 
jor importance. Figure 2 shows that an average sheet 
thickness up to 0.005-inch was appropriate. An increase 
in the thickness of the sheet invariably caused a decrease 
in the unsaturation values. 

Although the original compound contained 0.7% of 
free sulfur at the peak of its physical properties, analy- 
sis of the heater and digester reclaims showed that all of 
the free sulfur was combined during the first 20 to 30 
minutes of reclaiming except in the case of caustic 
digestions, where about 60% of the free sulfur was 
solubilized during this time. 

Previous investigators® have studied the changes in 
combined sulfur that occur during the alkali reclaiming 
process and in the presence of asphalt. Asphalt can be 
used as a reclaiming agent, but it will also react with 
sulfur and sometimes contain sulfur. Therefore it would 
be difficult to draw any conclusion from the work with 
regard to the effect of the alkali in the absence of asphalt. 

Actually the two reactions which occur in the alkali 
process, solubilization of the free sulfur and the latter’s 
combination with the rubber due to the temperature 
(196.6° C.), counteract each other. It is interesting to 
note, however, that the reactions appear to be com- 
pleted within the first 20 to 30 minutes of the reclaim- 
ing process and that the part of the sulfur which dis- 
solves in alkali and is present as sodium sulfide does not 
react with the rubber even if the latter is exposed to it 
for as long as 16 hours at that temperature. 
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Effect of Surrounding Medium and Time 


Figure 3 shows the effect of a live steam or water 
medium surrounding the scrap during reclaiming on the 
unsaturation value of the reclaim produced. No change 
in unsaturation value can be noticed over a period of 16 
hours if the scrap is reclaimed while submersed in water 
However, if the sample was heated 
r pan process) a progressive de- 
occurs 


(digester process ). 
in live steam (heater o 
crease in unsaturation value, even though small, 
after nine hours of heating. 

These heater reclaims during intervals up to nine hours 
show a much greater increase in the acetone extract than 
the digester water treated reclaims (Figure 4+). A de- 
crease in the acetone extract of heater reclaim can be 
noticed if the reclaiming period is extended bevond nine 
hours. Similar results had been noticed previously? . 
the study of reclaims prepared by the use of pine-t 
oil. However pine-tar oil can affect the formation of the 
acetone extractable matter from rubber: it is also acetone 
soluble. and last, but not least, 1i is removed in part 
from the reclaim upon release of pressure (steam distil 
lation effect). Therefore it would be difficult to state 
what part of the acetone extract is due to the formation 
of acetone extractable matter from the rubber, and 
whether such formation is enhanced or decreased by the 
use of the oil. 

The digester treated reclaim shows a small decrease 
of the acetone extract at reclaiming periods of three 
hours. This decrease can be considered a consequence 
of the solubilization of some of the foreign substances 
present in the crude rubber, such as sugars, proteins, ete. 
Hot water extraction of crude rubbers has been shown 
to solubilize part of these substances, and the amount of 
decrease of the acetone extract found in this work cor- 
responds to that traceable to such solubilization.* The 
total amount of acetone extract was found to be much 
smaller for water digester-process reclaiming than for 
pan-process reclaiming. 

Figure 5 records the chloroform extracts obtained 
from the two kinds of reclaim. Heater-process reclaim 
shows a very great change in its chloroform extract dur- 
ing the first three hours of reclaiming, followed by a 
slow increase for longer periods of treatment. The re- 
claim treated in the digester, while submerged in water, 
exhibits a much smaller chloroform extract and a rather 
uniform rate of increase over the whole period investi- 
gated. It should be remembered that the chloroform 
and acetone extracts, as obtained throughout this inves- 
tigation, are entirely a function of the reclaiming reac- 
tions and are not due to the addition of any kind of 
reclaiming oils. Tube reclaim prepared by the addition 
of pine-tar oil and caustic, but heated in open steam, 
similarly had shown a high rate of chloroform extract 





7H. F. Palmer, F. L. Kilbourne, Jbid., 32, 512 (1940). 
§ “Rubber, Physical and Chemical Properti 7 ean arch Association of 
British Rubber Manufacturers, Croydon, Eng land (1935). 
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Fig. 4. Effect of Pan and Digester Processes on Acetone Extract 
of the Reclaimed Rubber 
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Fig. 5. Effect of Pan and Digester Processes on Chloroform Extract 
of the Reclaimed Rubber 
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Fig. 6. Unsaturation Value of the Reclaimed Rubber Produced When 
Different Defibering Agents Are Used 
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formation during the first hours of the 
period.* The data obtained by these investigators’ 
identical in trend with those obtained for the 
process in the present study. 

The chloroform extracts obtained from the open 
steam heater-process and the water digester-process re- 
claims were subjected to analysis for unsaturation values. 
Complete solution of these extracts would be obtained 
after 10 minutes’ heating in p-dichlorobenzene. It was 
found that the chloroform extracts of the nine- and 
12-hour heater-process reclaim were as high in unsat- 
uration values as the original vulcanized compound from 
which the reclaim had been prepared. The unsaturation 
values of the chloroform extracts of the reclaims treated 
for nine and 12 hours in the digester were approximately 
5 less than those of the original compound or the re- 
spective reclaim prepared therefrom. 


Effect of Defibering Agents 


The chemical defibering agents in practical use today 
(just as 40 years ago) are solutions of alkali, or metallic 
chlorides, such as calcium, zinc, and aluminum chlorides. 
In the present study both a solution of an alkali and a 
metallic chloride were used in the proportions ordinarily 
applied in whole tire reclaiming at 195° C. However, 
inasmuch as fillers were not present in the compound 
used here, the amounts of the defibering agents gen- 
erally used were recalculated on the basis of the rubber 
present in the tires, ordinarily subjected to reclaiming. 

The practical differences in the behavior of alkali and 
so-called neutral metallic chloride reclaims have long 
been known to the reclaimer. Inasmuch as the cellulosic 
materials and decomposition products, as well as almost 
all of the alkali and metallic chlorides, are removed from 
the reclaim, such differences must be considered as be- 
ing inherent to the reclaim prepared by each method and 
as resulting from the action of the defibering agents on 
the rubber hydrocarbon during the reclaiming procedure. 

Figure 6 shows the etfect of different defibering agents 
on the unsaturation values of the reclaim produced. 
Whereas the unsaturation values for the metallic chloride 
digester-treated reclaim are almost identical with those 
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of the water digester-treated reclaim, a decrease in the 
unsaturation values for the alkali digester-treated re- 
claim can be noticed after three hours. 

Equally parallel and almost identical in the general 
trend are the acetone extracts of the water and the me- 
tallic chloride digester-treated reclaims. (Figure 7.) 
The decrease in the acetone extract noticed for short 
periods of water digester reclaiming cannot be noticed 
for the metallic-chloride digester reclaiming. This is 
probably due to the formation of insoluble salts prevent- 
ing the solubilization of the foreign matter in the rub- 
ber. The value of the acetone extract of the alixali treated 
reclaim drops far below the value of that found in the 

| 


original compound. It should be remembered that these 
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Fig. 7. Acetone Extract Values of the Reclaimed Rubber Produced 
When Different Defibering Agents Are Used 
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Fig. 8. Chloroform Extracting Values of the Reclaimed Rubber Pro- 
duced When Different Defibering Agents Are Used 
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Fig. 9. Comparison of Chloroform Extract Values of Reclaimed 
Rubber Produced by Heater and Digester Processes 
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reclaims were washed exhaustively before analysis. The 
presence of alkali during reclaiming will cause the for- 
mation of soluble soaps, which are removed during wash- 
ing. These low acetone extract values are not found in 
industrial reclaiming because washing cannot be carried 
so far as in the laboratory. 

The chloroform extract values (Figure 8) also show 
considerable similarity between those obtained for the 
water and those for the metallic chloride reclaims. The 
unsaturation values of the chloroform extracts of these 
reclaims (9 and 12 hours) are about 5% lower than 
those of the reclaims from which they were extracted 
or the unsaturation value of the original compound. The 
alkali reclaim exhibits much higher amounts of chloro- 
form extract. The unsaturation values of this reclaim 
(9 and 12 hours) equal that of the original compound, 
and the rate of increase of chloroform extract in this 
alkali reclaim reaches its peak within the first three 
hours. Very little change can be observed in the alkali 
reclaim chloroform extract after that time: whereas the 
metallic chloride and the water reclaims show a much 
steadier increase in chloroform extract over the whole 
period investigated. It could also be noticed that the 
deploymerized rubber hydrocarbon present in the chloro- 
form extracts obtained by alkali digester reclaiming 
showed the phenomenon of recovery if stored under 
vacuum for only one week. 

It is rather interesting to compare the chloroform 
extract values of the heater-process and the digester- 
process reclaims ( Figure 9). The heater process and the 
alkali digester-process reclaims vield chloroform ex- 
tracts which are very similar in amount and rate of in- 
crease. The same picture is observed for the metallic 
chloride and the water reclaims. A scrutiny of the 
unsaturation value curves observed for the four kinds 
of reclaim shows a similar trend. 


Effect of Antioxidant 


A vulcanized compound identical with the one de- 
scribed before was prepared for this purpose, containing 
1.5 parts of di-$-naphthyl-p-phenylene diamine. The 
scrap obtained from it was subjected to heater process 
and also alkali digester-process reclaiming. Analysis of 
these reclaims for unsaturation yielded values which 
were almost identical with those obtained previously for 
the compound which did not contain any antioxidant. 

Figure 10 shows that the increase in acetone extract 
during heater-process reclaiming is less for the com- 
pound containing the antioxidant and that the acetone 
extract remains practically constant over the periods of 
time investigated. At the same time the formation of 
chloroform extract proceeds at a slower rate and does 
not reach the same values as those of the compound 
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which did not contain antioxidant. (Figure 11.) Both 
curves are identical in their trends, and even in the 
presence of antioxidant the greatest rate of chloroform 
extract formation is obtained during the initial reclaim- 
ing periods. 

No such effect can be noticed for the acetone extract 
values of the alkali treated reclaim. The values obtained 
for the acetone extract of the alkali reclaim containing 
the antioxidant (Figure 12) are at all times about 1.5% 
higher than those obtained from the alkali reclaim which 
did not contain antioxidant. This amount and its con- 
stancy over all the periods of reclaiming investigated led 
to the assumption that the ditference between these two 
acetone extract curves is due only to the presence of the 
acetone soluble antioxidant. Apparently no more or 
less oxidation occurs during alkali reclaiming whether 
or not the antioxidant is present. \ comparison of the 
chloroform extracts, however, shows that the addition 
of antioxidant decreases both its amount and rate of 
formation. (Figure 13.) The change in rate of for- 
mation and in the magnitude of both the acetone and 
chloroform extracts of these reclaims indicates the part 
which oxygen availability. plavs in the reclaiming of 
natural rubber scrap. 


Discussion of Results 


In discussing the results obtained from the experi- 
ments reported in this paper, it is desirable to review our 
present knowledge with regard to the molecular break- 
down of rubber. It is well established by now that mill 
breakdown of natural rubber depends on the presence 
of at least minute quantities of oxygen.”* '": "* Thorough 
investigations have shown that actual molecular oxida- 
tion of the rubber hydrocarbon molecules coupled with 
loss in unsaturation does not occur except in extreme 
cases of overmilling. The formation of peroxides dur- 
ing the milling process has been proved." 

Hydroperoxidic oxidation. reactions following a chain 
mechanism have been encountered in olefins and_fol- 
lowed experimentally. Their reaction possibilities have 
been thoroughly discussed’? with special reference to 
such long-chain olefins as natural rubber. It also has 
been shown that temperature by itself need not affect 
crude natural rubber provided even traces of oxygen 
are excluded. Under such conditions rubber can be 
heated to 200° C. for several hours'® without apparent 
molecular breakdown. 

Vulcanized natural rubber is equally affected by oxy- 
gen. It can be reclaimed at elevated temperatures by 
milling, again provided that minute quantities of oxygen 
are present.!” Furthermore it is well known that the 
introduction of oxygen or oxygen releasing chemicals 
into the digester vessel will speed up the reclaiming re- 





®W. I. Busse, Ind. Eng. Chem., 24, 140 (1932). 

1, H. Cotton, Trans. Inst. Rubber Ind., 6, 487 (1931); 21, 153 (1945). 
uw. B. Sebrell, Canadian patent No. 289,290 (1929). 

2E. H. Farmer, India Rubber J., 112, 119 (1947). 

4]. L. Boland, Ibid., 108, 405 (1945). 

14 H. Farmer, Rubber Chem. Tech., 16, 17 and 45 (1943). 
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action. But it is equally well known that the presence 
of greater quantities of oxygen during this process will 
exert an adverse effect and produce a reclaim of inferior 
properties. Reclaim prepared from natural rubber scrap 
and the experimental reclaim prepared from vulcanized 
natural rubber both show the phenomenon of recovery 
during the period of storage following the reclaiming and 
the milling processes.’ The recovery of the reclaim is 
shown by the decrease of the chloroform extract and the 
change in milling properties of the reclaim with time of 
storage. 

Detailed experiments carried out over a number of 
years have shifted the old concept of primary molecular 
oxidative attack on the rubber toward one of hydroper- 
oxidative attack.’ + Olefin hydroperoxides are highly 
unstable compounds ; however, they were still evident in 
milled rubber which had been stored for one week.’ The 
formation of active radicals is now considered the first 
step in the hydroperoxidation of olefinic systems. A 
certain amount of energy—which can be supplied ther- 
mally—is required for the formation of these radicals.’* 
A certain amount of oxygen attack occurring additively 
on the double bond and initiating the subsequent chain 
reaction has also been considered possible for the course 
of the overall reaction.'* Such attack need occur only 
to an insignificant degree and consequently would cause 
only very small changes in unsaturation. 

There is no doubt that the conditions under which 
reclaiming is carried out permit the supply of energy 
and also oxidative attack on a small scale. The data pre- 
sented above show that the unsaturation of the rubber 
hydrocarbon did not decrease to any significant extent; 
thus the main reaction occurring during reclaiming can- 
not be attributed to outright addition of oxygen on the 
double bond. At the same time, however, the chloroform 
extract, denoting chain scission, increased with time of 
treatment. [nergy calculations and resonance consid- 
erations indicate that the rubber chains are most likely 
broken at the so-called “isoprene link” single C-C bond. 
Thus, unless actual oxidation proceeds very far, a de- 
crease in the unsaturation of the chloroform extract of 
the reclaim should not be expected and actually was not 
found to occur. 

It would be of great interest to study the reclaiming 
processes in the presence of accurately controlled amounts 
of oxygen. Unfortunately, however, this study 1s prac- 
tically impossible. The ground vulcanized scrap exposes 
a tremendous surface during reclaiming. Experiments 
carried out at elevated temperatures and concerned with 
the decay of stress in vulcanized rubber have shown that 
even traces of oxygen present in the surrounding at- 
mosphere will influence the results to a considerable 
degree.'” 

The possibility of the formation of hydroperoxides 
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during the grinding of the vulcanized scrap prior to re- 
clamation cannot be discarded. Furthermore the scrap 
used may itself be partly oxidized before reclaiming. 
Steam or water, or the solutions of the defibering 
agents in water, all of which constitute the surrounding 
atmospheres during reclamation, contains a_ certain 
amount of oxygen. Fresh steam is introduced during 
heater process reclaiming whenever it is necessary to 
maintain the pressure, thereby changing the amount of 
oxygen available at any given time. The double-jacketed 
digester will, of course, at all times contain some air. 
Even though an accurate study of the amounts of 
oxygen necessary for reclamation is not possible, all in- 
formation available so far indicates the necessity of the 


presence of oxygen during reclamation and stresses the 
fact that only small amounts of it will accomplish the 
goal. The refore outright oxidation of the natural rubber 
ean be discarded as basis for the reclaim- 
will be necessary to focus the atten- 


hydrocarbon can 
ing reactions, and it 
tion on reactions which might occur in the presence of 
very small ounts of oxygen. 

Two reaction possibilities can immediately be visual- 
ized: a permanent introduction of oxygen into the rub 
ber molecules by chemical valency forces or a peroxida- 
tive breakdown of the molecules similar to that occur- 
ring during the milling process of natural rubber. In 
the first case we might expect an increase in the values 
for acetone extract and also a decrease in the amount 
of unsaturation of the reclaim. In the case of peroxida- 
tive breakdown of the rubber, very little, if any change 
in the amount of unsaturation of the reclaim should 
occur unless fragments resulting from the chain reaction 
mechanism react with each other. This condition could 
be expected to occur at the longer reclaiming intervals. 
In the first case the further assumption would have to be 
made that only very few oxygen bonds would be neces- 
sary to replasticize the scrap. There is no justification 
for such an assumption, however, since even if actual 
molecular oxygen combination should occur, replasticiza- 
tion of the rubber can only be expected if it is accom- 
panied by molecular breakdown. 

The increase in the chloroform extract of the re- 
claimed rubber undoubtedly indicates the occurrence of 
molecular breakdown, but high chloroform extract un- 
saturation values preclude the occurrence of secondary 
oxidative attack at the double bond. On the other hand, 
the increase in the acetone extract of the reclaim indi- 
cates some serious oxidative attack on the hydrocarbon 
molecules, and the very nature of the heater process un- 
doubtedly provides a good medium for such attack. It is 
interesting to note the very high rate of molecular chain 
breakdown occurring during the early stages of heater 
process reclaiming. This can be connected with a per- 
oxidative chain reaction mechanism, where after the 
comparatively short time interval necessary for the ini- 
tial formation of radicals, a high rate of activity can be 
expected owing to the nature of the reaction. These 
peroxides are thermally unstable, and as the time of re- 
claiming increases a great number of active radicals is 
formed, the presence of which may lead to reactions be- 
tween themselves, resulting in mutual inactivation, there- 
by decreasing the overall reaction possibilities. At the 
same time actual oxidative attack at the double bond 
becomes noticeable. As will be shown later, a high rate 
of moletular chain breakdown during the early stages 
of reclaiming need not be connected with the formation 
of a considerable amount of actually oxidized matter. 

The rate of oxidation and molecular chain breakdown 
of the water digester-prepared reclaim is very much 
smaller than that of heter-process reclaim. This point 
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is not surprising if it is remembered that the former was 
fully submersed in water during the entire reclaiming 
period, offering less change for oxygen to react with the 
rubber hydrocarbon. It is a well-known fact that the 
production of heater-process reclaim requires shorter re- 
claiming intervals, at a given temperature, than the pro- 
duction of water digester-process reclaims. 

The great differences in the results of the experiments 
observed for the two different groups of detibering 
agents can be explained on the basis of the differences 
encountered for peroxidative chain reactions in alkaline 
or acid media. In acid media the decomposition of olefin 
peroxides was found to go largely along the lines of 
“Triol” formation, which would not call for any loss in 
unsaturation.’? The metallic-chloride solution provides 
an acid medium during the reclaiming process, and in- 
deed no loss in unsaturation was found for reclaims pre- 
pared in the presence of metallic chlorides. Also water 
digester-process reclaim treatment results in a slightly 
acid medium. Thus the identical trend and the practical 
coincidence of the results obtained for acetone and 
chloroform extract, as well as for the unsaturation of 
these two kinds of reclaim, find its explanation. 

The decomposition of the olefinic hydroperoxides pro- 
ceeds much further and at greater rate in an alkaline 
medium than in an acid medium. Also reactions between 
olefins and olefin peroxides are favored thermally. Such 
reactions would cause a decrease in the unsaturation.’* 
\ decrease in the unsaturation actually was observed in 
the case of the alkali reclaim. The postulated increase 
in the rate of the peroxidic reaction can be seen in the 
enormous rate of molecular chain breakdown occurring 
during the initial periods of alkali-process reclaiming as 
compared to that obtained by reclaiming in a metallic- 
chloride or water medium. Later on, possibly owing to 
the reactions between olefin and olefin peroxides the 
amount of molecular chain breakdown does not increase 
any further, but the unsaturation of the reclaim de- 
creases. Such reaction products between olefins and ole- 
fin peroxides may again become chloroform insoluble. 
It can therefore be expected that during prolonged re- 
claiming periods, while the amount of chloroform extract 
practically does not increase and its unsaturation remains 
high, the unsaturation of the total reclaim should de- 
crease owing to the presence of the olefin-olefin peroxide 
reaction products. 

The presence of antioxidant causes a decrease in the 
rate of the molecular chain breakdown during alkali 
digester reclaiming (Figure 13). At the same time, 
however, the conclusion might be drawn that the pres- 
ence of alkali does not enhance outright secondary oxida- 
tion. The two acetone extract curves (Figure 12) run 
absolutely parallel and differ only in their amount; the 
difference is of such magnitude as can be accounted for 
by the amount (1.5¢¢ ) of antioxidant added to the origi- 
nal compound. (This is distinctly in contrast to the re- 
sults obtained from the reclaims produced by the heater 
process where the presence of secondary oxidation re- 
actions is influenced by the antioxidant, and these can- 
not be dismissed even though chain breakdown may also 
be predominant. ) 

Thus the great practical differences between heater, 
alkali, and = metallic-chloride digester-process reclaims 
which the reclaimer recognized a long time ago, have 
found their counterpart in the different reactions occur- 
ring during these reclaiming processes. Reclaiming oils 

depending on their chemical nature—-nay or may not 
enter into the reclaim reactions. Depending on_ the 
process utilized during reclaiming, both secondary oxida- 
tion as well as hydroperoxidic breakdown of the hydro- 
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carbon molecules can be expected to occur. However the 
presence of secondary oxidation reactions attacking at 
the double bond is by no means a necessary prerequisite 
for the reclaiming process. To the contrary, the occur- 
rence of such reactions to any considerable degree is not 
desirable. The kind of surrounding atmosphere provided 
during the reclaiming process must be considered the 
determining factor for the reclaiming reaction mechan- 
ism and also to a large extent for the properties of the 
finished reclaim. 

It can be expected that the actual detection of hydro- 
peroxidie groups in reclaim will be difficult. These groups 
are thermally very unstable, and a chemical analysis will 
be complicated by the presence of the compounding 1n- 
eredients. The formation of active reactions centers 
will be much greater during short reclaiming periods. 
Therefore it can be expected that those reclaims which 
were subjected to short reclaiming intervals should be 
highly unstable during prolonged storage, showing con- 
tinued molecular breakdown, provided that hydroper- 
oxidic chain reactions occur during the reclaiming pro- 
cesses. 

From the data that was obtained so far it can also be 
expected that in this case the alkali digester-process re- 
claim would be the least stable reclaim during storage. 
followed by the heater-process reclaim; whereas water 
and metallic-chloride digester-process reclaims would be 
more stable. Investigations along that line are being 
carried out now. Infrared spectrograms of the reclaims 
will provide information with regard to the presence of 
C=C and OH groups in the reclaims. 

One consideration in connection with the reclaiming of 
GR-S should finally be mentioned. The point for hydro- 
peroxidation has been found to be connected closely with 
the substituent group attached to the carbon atoms con- 
nected by the double bond. The methyl group present 
in the isoprene unit of natural rubber enhances hydro- 
peroxidation at the 2-methylenic carbon atom. GR-S 
does not contain any substitutional groups on the carbon 
atoms at the double bond; therefore we can expect that 
the hydroperoxidic reactions will proceed at a different 
rate from those encountered in natural rubber. This, 
among other structural differences between the two poly- 
mers, will undoubtedly also contribute to the difficulties 
encountered in the simultaneous reclamation of natural 
rubber and GR-S scraps. 


Improved Check Valves 


LINE of simple, trouble-free check valves for handling air, 

gas, water, and refined petroleum products at temperatures 
up to 180° F. has been developed by Grove Regulator Co. 
Embodying no metallic operating parts to stick, slam, chatter, 
or leak, the valves operate on low pressure differentials and 
are available in sizes ranging from '4-inch to 12 inches. 

One of the outstanding features of the new Chexflo valve is 
its tough flexible tubular operating member, comprised of a 
thick load section that tapers down to a sensitive operating lip 
which requires no differential pressure to effect positive bubble- 
tight shut-off. This tapered synthetic rubber lip can readily 
expand to permit unrestricted streamline flow. Because of its 
resilient nature, it smoothly contracts to close on slack flow, 
before the start of any back flow. The degree to which it opens 
or closes is in direct ratio to flow volume. In the open and 
closed positions it is fully supported against extreme pressure 
or intensive impulse shocks by the inner walls of the valve body, 
and by the cylindrical acorn-shaped core which it tightly en- 
compasses. As it reaches shut-off position, flow velocity increases 
to flush the seating surface of any small particles. The resiliency 
of the flexible tube, furthermore, is also said completely to ab- 
sorb any and all shock impulses. 
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Summary and Conclusions 


The influence of surrounding atmosphere, antioxidant, 
and defibering agents at 196.6° C. on the rubber hydro- 
carbon was studied by subjecting a laboratory prepared, 
pure gum, natural rubber compound to reclaiming in the 
absence of any reclaiming oils or chemicals. 

Data obtained for the amount of acetone and chloro- 
form extracts and for the unsaturation of the reclaims 
and the chloroform extracts could therefore be inter- 
preted in terms of the effect of the factors mentioned 
above on the rubber hydrocarbon and not as the effect 
of any chemicals added to the rubber to promote reclaim- 
ing. 

It was found that the effect of the surrounding atmos- 
phere during reclaiming was the predominant factor in 
the reaction. 

Acidic surrounding atmospheres result in a slow and 
rather uniform rate of molecular breakdown and in the 
formation of small amounts of oxidized matter. Ap- 
parently no secondary oxidative attack occurs at the 
double bonds. 

An open steam atmosphere provides the greatest 
amount of oxidized matter and also a high initial mole- 
cular breakdown followed by a slow ‘progressive increase 
in it as reclaiming periods are lengthened. A decrease 
in the unsaturation value of the acetone extracted re- 
claim indicates that secondary oxidative attack at the 
double bonds occurs at long reclaiming intervals. 

Alkaline reclaiming atmospheres provide little if any 
oxidizable matter and result in a very high initial rate of 
molecular breakdown. Longer reclaiming periods do not 
change further the amount of molecular breakdown. 

The very small amounts of oxygen necessary to pro- 
mote the reclaiming reactions, the dependence of the 
course of these reactions on the acidity or alkalinity of 
the surrounding reclaiming media, together with the high 
initial rate of molecular breakdown reactions under con- 
ditions where such rate would be speeded up, permit the 
tentative explanation of these reactions on the basis of 
hydroperoxidie chain reactions. Further experiments 
along this line are being carried out. 


The author wishes to express appreciation to H. J. 
Collver and N. Novakovich for carrying out the con- 
siderable amount of analyses. 





View of Grove Chexflo Valves Showing Construction: Cover, Rub- 
ber Operating Member, Cylindrical Core, and Base 
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The Mooney Viscosity and Gel Plasticity 
Relationship for GR-S-Xylene Gels 


HIS work describes an attempt to determine the 





extent to which plasticities of 35¢¢ rubber in 

xvlene gels) vary with the Mooney viscosity 

ML 4 212) of the several GR-S type of polymers used 
In their preparaty 

No reports dealing with the correlation of Mooney 

number and plasticity of concentrated GR-S gels have 

been found, ( the relationship between gel con- 


tent. Mooney number, and dilute solution viscosity of 


GR-S and experimental polymers has been described.* 


For precise wot easuring plasticities of these 
Viscous erials technique involving simultaneous 

ixing of the gel in a closed chamber and measurement 
of its plasticity was useful. This method eliminated 
variations due to loss of solvent, variations in the tem- 
perature of the erial at the time of measurement, and 
‘he wing effect reversible velation ) 


The instrument used in this study for measuring plas- 
l 






ticities was a Brabender plastograph (Figure 1), con- 
sisting of keted) 150-milliliter capacity modified 
sigma blade mixer, one blade rotating 60 r.p.m. and the 


other 90 r p.l powered by a constant speed motor ar- 
ranged to act as dynamometer. The counter-thrust 
resulting from rotation of the mixer blades within the 
sample is transmitted through a series of levers equiva- 


lent to one 


meter in length to a gram scale and an auto- 
Water from a constant tem- 

perature bath maintained at 25° C. 1,” was circulated 
through the jacket of the mixer. Xylene from a drop- 
ping flask was added at a reproducible rate to the rubber 
| mixing chamber through an inlet in the 


. ' 
graphic recording device. 


in the enclosed 
glass cover plate. .\ 100-milliliter round bottom flask 
provided ith a ball-joint opening in the bottom to 
which capillary tubes of various diameters could be 


ittache Ss use is a dropping device. The same 
capillary was used in all tests. For measuring Mooney 
Viscosity, a NBS model Mooney viscometer was used. 
To det e the effect of hot and cold milling on the 
Mooney-plastograph relationship, samples of GR-S and 
GR-S-12.A¢ ere given 300 passes on both a hot and a 
cold mill, respectively. One part of each sample was 
used for the plastograph test, and the other for the 


Mooney determination after it had been massed in 


Experimental 
Samples of rubber were cut from bales of GR-S, 
GR-S-10, GR-S-12AC, GR-S-50, GR-S-85 and were 


taken from bags of GR-S-]2AC crumbs as these mate- 
rials were used in one of the Chemical Corps Technical 
Command pilot-plants. The rubber came from four 
manufacturers and represented various lots of 
their production. After all talced surfaces had been 
removed from the samples from the bales, the latter 
were cut into two parts; one was preserved for Mooney 


different 


determinations. and the other was reduced to 1¢-inch 





2 Che ( I cal ( hemical Center, Md 
2**Rel ‘ en Gel Conte and Dilute Solution Vis 
cosit Elas i Eee . Chem,, Oct., 1947, p. 1339. 
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ca Ss G Synthetic R bers,”’ effective Jan. 1, 1946, 
by Re struc I e ( Office of Rubber Reserve, Wash- 
g D. ( 
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Fig. 1. Instrument Used to Prepare GR-S Gels and Measure Their 
Plasiicity, Showing Flask Used as Dropping Device 


cubes by hand shears. The rubber received in crumb 
form had the tale almost completely removed by an air 
blast prior to the Mooney massing operation and_ the 
plastograph run. A total of 47.2 grams of the cubed 
or crumbed rubber was placed into the plastograph mix- 
ing chamber and moistened with a 15-milliliter portion 
of the total amount of &7.8 grams of xvlene used in 
making the gel. The motor was started, and at the same 
time the remaining xylene was poured into the dropping 
flask. The discharge time for the portion ef the solvent 
run through the dropping flask was consistently between 
47 and 48 minutes, except in a few cases when the capil- 
lary became partially clogged with suspended matter in 
the reagent grade xvlene used. A dropping time of even 
52 minutes made no significant difference in the final 
readings, as was shown by subsequent check runs. The 
blades maintained good mixing contact with the rubber 
at all times. 

TaBLE 1. Mooney NUMBERS GF SAMPLES OF MILLED POLYMER AND 

PLASTICITIES OF 35% POLYMER-IN-XYLENE GELS MADE FROM THEM 


Duplicate for Each Set of Conditions 
Cold Milled Hot Milled 


Determinations Made 


Gel Gel 
Mooney Plasticity Mooney Plasticity 
Polymer Ty; ¢ Number Metergrams Number Metergrams 
GR-S 28 92? 33 110 
(Original Mooney 48) 28 93 33 108 
GR-S-12 AC 39 127 48 143 
(Original Mooney 68) 40 131 50 137 


The crumbed samples for Mooney number determina- 
tions were given one preliminary pass through the labora- 
tory mill with an opening of approximately 0.015-inch 
to prevent slipping of the crumbs during the first few 
passes of the subsequent massing operation. For the 
milling operations, 250 gram samples of rubber were 
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Y = AVERAGE GEL PLASTICITY (METERGRAMS) 
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Fig. 2. Regression of Gel Plasticity on Mooney Viscosity of GR-S 
Type of Polymer. The Effect of Hot and Cold Milling on the 
Polymer Is Also Shown 


given 300 passes through the mill (opening of 0.050- 
inch +0.005) with roll temperatures of 55 to 64° F. 
and 200 to 215° F., respectively. Duplicate samples 
were milled for each set of conditions. (See Table 1.) 


Calculations 


The results obtained from the determination of 30 
pairs of related Mooney numbers and gel plasticities are 
shown in Table 2. These paired variates were used in the 
calculation of ( i: ) the average variation of gel plasticity 
with Mooney number of the rubber (coefficient of re- 
gression), (2) the variation in gel plasticity after its 
variation with the Mooney number of the rubber has 
been discounted (standard error of estimate), and (3) 
the coefficient of correlation, a number which shows how 
consistently the two quantities under investigation are 


related. The coefficient of correlation may vary from 
—1 to +1: zero shows no correlation, and 1 shows per- 
fect correlation. (See Figure 2.) 

TABLE 2 _Resutts oF 30 DETERMINATIONS OF MooNnEY NUMBERS OF 
SEVERA Types oF GR-S  PoLyMERS AND THE PLASTICITIES OF 35% 


PoLYMER IN XYLENE GELS MApE FROM THEM 
Mooney Number 
of Polymer 


‘ : 
Average Gel 
Plasticity 


ML 4/212 Metergrams 
X ¥ 
47 i23 
48 121 
49 126 
50 125 
51 127 
52 140 
58 148 
64 176 
65 154 
66 161 
67 165 
68 158 
69 160 

102 260 
103 250 
104 250 


Discussion 

The shift from the regression line of both Mooney 
number and gel plasticity for the eight milled samples 
is interesting. If only chain scission were occurring in 
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the mastication operations, points representing related 
Mooney numbers and gel plasticities of masticated sam- 
ples would fall on the line or very close to it. That the 
points are displaced toward the ordinate indicates that 
in the mild plastication studied something is formed 
which influences gel plasticity more than Mooney num- 
ber. It is possible that the mastication, while resulting 
in chain scission and consequent reduction of plasticity 
also forms polar molecular fragments which 
solution to cause a 


number, 
associate in concentrated xylene 
smaller drop in gel plasticity number than would be pre- 
dicted from the Mooney number of the masticated GR-S. 


Summary and Conclusions 

1. A new method for measuring plasticities of highly 
viscous GR-S-solvent gels is described. 

2. The coefficient of correlation, the regression co- 
efficient, and the standard error of estimate for the re- 
gression of plasticities of 35¢¢ GR-S-xylene gels on 
Mooney viscosity (ML 4/212) of the rubber have been 
calculated. 

3. An explanation for an observed shift from the rela- 
tionship established for Mooney viscosity and gel plas- 
ticity caused by hot or cold milling of the polymer is 
suggested. 

The authors extend their appreciation to Ellsworth 
P. Cunningham. who assisted with the experimental 


work. 





Lome Mixer 
O MEET the need 


of more thorough 
agitation and overcome 
other problems imposed 
by the new quick set- 
ting plastic resins glues, 
Columbia Machinery & 
Engineering Corp., is 
producing a new glue 
mixer which is said to 
provide positive agita- 
tion and completely eli- 
minate dead spots. 

Dual agitation is pro- 
vided by an agitation 
frame and double pad- 
dles revolving in oppo- 
site directions. The agi- 
tation follows the con- 
tour of the tank, wip- 
ing the adhesive from 
the walls and el minat- 
ing the tendency to set 
on the walls. Overlapping peripheries of the paddles leave no 
dead spots in the glue itself. The mixer is equipped with a spe- 
cially designed valve so constructed that none of the adhesive 
can enter the valve body until the valve is opened. This con- 
struction eliminates clogging when quick-setting adhesives are 
used. The valve is so constructed, however, that it can be re- 
moved and completely disassembled for cleaning in a few minutes. 

The agitation frame and paddles are of cast-semi-steel, with 
smooth surfaces for easy cleaning. The tank is formed of heavy 
copper-bearing steel, electrically welded, and with a large ra- 
dius at the bottom to promote thorough mixing and easy clean- 
ing. The gears are precision cut of heat-treated alloy steel to 
give long service and smooth performance. 

The mixer is made in 24-, 50-, 75-, and 100-gallon sizes and 
can be furnished with either a single tank or an outer jacket 
for cooling with circulating water. Either constant or variable 
speed drives can be furnished, and a built-in loading hopper in 
the fixed half of the cover can be supplied. Cadmium plated 
tanks can also be furnished for mixing corrosive materials. 





New Columkia Glue Mixer 
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The Application of High-Frequency 
Dielectric Heating to Rubber 


and Plastics 


Carey Mann 


2 


Hie development of high-frequency dielectric heat- 
ing as an industrial tool began early in the 1930's 
though numerous experiments were carried out 
prior to this time by many individuals. Discovery of the 
art is usually established as occurring in the 1860's 
though no use could be made of it until the development 
of the three-element electronic tube shortly after 1900. 

Some very interesting and conclusive experiments 
were conducted in 1927-28 by the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad in connection with the sterilization of grains 
and cereals in order to prolong possible storage periods. 
This application is recognized today as one of the valu- 
able services which may be rendered by this new tool. 

\nother interesting application was made in about 
1933 when a large ham was cooked quite satisfactorily 
on laboratory equipment. Today the food industry uses 
high-frequency dielectric heating in a number of ditfer- 
ent applications, designed to save time in many stages 
of food preparation. 

The first large-scale commercial use of high-frequenc\ 
heating was probably made in the plywood industry 
where it was found that production from existing presses 
could be greatly increased and storage and handling costs 
reduced. 

In the rubber industry itself concerted 
apply the art to numerous rubber production techniques 
are known to have been made in the Akron area as early 
as 1935. Investigation continued, and 1944 may be con- 
sidered the vear in which the industry accepted the tool 
and made plans for large-scale installations. 

Application to the plastics industry followed a parallel 
path, and the vear 1944 can be established as an official 
acceptance date by that industry as well. 

There can be little doubt that future developments 
will greatly expand the use of high-frequency heating, 
for it has taken a firm position as a permanent fixture in 
these two industries. You in the rubber industry are 
familiar with the slow, tedious process of development 
which characterized the perfection of the 
pounding art. [ven at the present stage of rubber com- 
pounding there is no perfect formula which can be ap- 


efforts to 


rubber com- 


plied to even a single type of rubber for any specific 
application. Much depends on the materials available, 
handling techniques, 


. "71. “er 1. ¢ 
used. These formulae 


] 


and processing equipment to be 
are also based on the use of steam 
- of heat and take into consideration the rate 
of heat transfer through the compound. 

radio frequency 


The advent ot energy as a process 


tool introduced a factor which had played no part in any 
| compound development. The electrical charac- 
compound at the point in its production 
cvcle, where radio frequency heating is to be used, gov- 


phase ot CO) 
teristics of the 
ern the ability of the material to absorb this type of, 
energy. It is, therefore, essential that these characteris- 


p, Akron, O., Feb. 6, 1948. 
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 theorng article on the application of high-frequency dielec. 
tric heating to rubber and plastics was part of the first 
afternoon technical session held by the Akron Rubber Group, 
Akron. O., which took place February 6, 1948. A panel dis. 
cussion, in which Mr. Mann was assisted by G. P. Bosom. 
worth, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., H. G. Shively, The 
B. F. Goodrich Co.; and H. R. Neighbors, United States 
Rubber Co., followed, and the comments of these men 
have been included at the end of the article. Epirox 





tics be not only uniform throughout, but be of a value 
which will permit economical application of the heat 
from commercially available generators. 

Close attention must be given to the uniformity of the 
ingredients and the thoroughness of the mixing. It is 
also essential that the effect of formula changes on the 
electrical characteristics over the practical limits of 
variation in the product to be vulcanized be well under- 
stood. 

The design and construction of electrical equipment 
to perform according to electrical specifications has been 
but a small factor in the present state of the art. Mutual 
understanding of the electrical and chemical require- 
ments both by the equipment manufacturer and the in- 
dustry user has been responsible for the evolution of a 
radio frequency production tool capable of reducing 
costs and improving product quality at the same time, 

Now that the blaze of glamour has faded from the 
word electronics, with the welcome help of its competi- 
tor, atomic energy, we find a more rational view being 
taken by industry. There is a natural and healthy resist- 
ance to changes which merely “carry their own weight.” 
However it seems desirable to inject a word of caution 
to those whose experience in this field, for one reason or 
another, may not have reached expectations. They 
should not permit resulting skepticism to influence open- 
mindedness and good judgment when the pressure of 
competition once more focuses attention on production 
During the past year great strides have been 
made in the application of high-frequency heating to 
rubber processes which in some departments have even 
outglamoured the optimists. 

The major contributor to skepticism has been the sel- 
dom recognized fact that successful application of high- 
frequency heating to the production of rubber goods 1s 
seldom the criterion of its use. Our company has on 
record hundreds of laboratory experiments, successful 
in themselves as to the product quality, but for which, 
adequate material handling equipment was not worked 
out either because we did not have an order for the 
equipment or because the cost of equipment was esti- 
mated to be too expensive to justify the application. 

This factor should be foremost in the minds of all 
who are considering the use of high-frequency energy. 


COsts. 


More concern should center around the proper modifi- 
cation of existing processes or the development of com- 
pletely new ones. Remember that though this is the 
most expensive method of generating heat today, it also 
permits the most efficient use which can be made of the 
heat developed and has many other easily evaluated ad- 
vantages. It, therefore, justifies thorough investigation. 
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Fig. 1. Full-Size Latex Foamed Rubber Mattress Cured by High- 
Frequency Heating in Six Minutes at a Firestone Plant 


Recommended Procedure in Considering 
High-Frequency Heating 

In considering radio frequency for production there 
is a definite procedure which should be followed. To 
many it might seem that the first step would be labora- 
tory proof of the application. This, however, is definite- 
ly not the case because sufficient information is available 
today tor the high-frequency heating specialist to ap- 
proximate it by inspection. The first consideration should 
be given to a study of possible savings over the present 
process as compared with estimated costs of the con- 
sidered installation. The specialist considers this a rela- 
tively simple problem which can often be solved in the 
customer's office during the initial conference. 

The second step is usually a more thorough investiga- 
tion by the equipment manufacturer’s engineering de- 
partment, consisting of calculations based on emperical 
formula and the multitude of available experimental 
data. If the study proves favorable thus far, the proba- 
bility is that it will not be necessary to make actual 
laboratory tests unless the application is completely new 
and thus unpredictable. If so, samples should be re- 
quested by the equipment supplier; then the processed 
pieces should be submitted to the user for inspection and 
approval. 

At this point the user should have at his disposal a 
close approximation of the equipment costs, operating 
costs, and product quality to be obtained. The estab- 
lished manufacturers of high-frequency generators are 
prepared to furnish either consulting service, assisting 
the customer to design and build his own work-handling 
equipments, or to deliver a completely engineered instal- 
lation ready to produce. In either event close coopera- 
tion between the generator builder and the work-handling 
fixture builder is extremely important as the success of 
the installation invariably depends on the skill with which 
the energy transfer and material handling fixtures are 
designed. 


Details of Equipment 

A complete equipment consists of the following dis- 
tinct functional units: (1) a high voltage rectifier; (2) 
radio frequency oscillator or generator; (3) energy 
transfer components including transmission line, elec- 
trodes, and load matching device; (4) work-handling 
fixture. These fixtures and thus the overall process may 
be divided into two general types, batch and continuous. 
The economics of either of these types may indicate the 
need of added accessories. 

Batch process fixtures are generally more flexible in 
their application in that electrodes may be readily ad- 
justed as to size and spacing to suit a wide variety of 
loads. In a smaller capacity unit such fixtures may be 
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attached to or a part of the generator itself, thereby 
comprising a unit which may be moved about as re- 
quirements dictate. Or the generator may feed two 
batch-type fixtures operating in a continuous line if the 
time required to handle the charge is comparable to the 
treating time. 

Continuous process fixtures are generally considered 
where large volumes of material must be handled, which 
can be arranged so as to present a relatively uniform 
load. Radio frequency processing of relatively low-cost- 
per-pound materials frequently shows a saving with this 
type of fixture, by the elimination of handling as well as 
the reduction of process time. 

A number of accessory features are available in con- 
nection with the generators, the need of which can be 
determined only by the nature of the application, equip 
ment capacity, or fixture design requirements. Control 
of the heating rate or “load control” may be essential 
to the heat cycle requirements. -Lutomatic load matching 
may be dictated by changes in the electrical characteris- 
tics of the work during processing in order to complete 
the cycle efficiently. 

Most batch processes require automatic timing as this 
is the most practical method known for controlling total 
heat and temperature. Timers are included as standard 
equipment on all commercial generators, but the other 
automatic devices mentioned are usually offered as 
extras. 

There is still another automatic feature which may be 
required as a limitation to the energy radiated in the 
form of radio interference. The Federal Communica- 
tions Commission has established three rather narrow 
frequency bands in which energy radiation is permissible. 
It has also established the maximum amount of energy 
which may be radiated on other frequencies. Adequate 
shielding to prevent this on large work-handling fixtures 
is likely to be difficult to obtain and quite expensive to 
build, thereby more than justifying the inclusion of 
automatic frequency control within the generator itself. 
It is general practice to include it on all megacycle gen- 
erators of greater than 20-kilowatt capacity. It is avail- 
able on the smaller sizes, but is seldom found necessary. 

Thus far the majority of applications of high-frequen- 
cv heating in both the plastics and the rubber industry 
has been limited to preheating molding stocks to reduce 
press time and improve the uniformity of cure. The 
reason is quite apparent. Molds for high-frequency 
curing must have electrical and thermal characteristics 
comparable to those of the product being treated. For 
high-pressure curing there must be mechanical strength 
to resist the pressure incident to the process. Materials 
must be reasonably easy to form and must withstand 
repeated temperature and pressure cycles. These molds 
are a present-day reality for low-pressure curing, and 
real progress has been made in the high pressure field. 

Low-pressure curing forms, as required for foamed 
latex, have been successfully produced with impregnated 
glass fiber. One type of curing form may consist of a 
complete box-and-cover type, or the aluminum elec- 
trodes may serve as the top and the bottom with a di- 
electric material used as the edge contour control. In- 
cidentally, the effect of irregular contours on energy 
absorption appears to be less of a problem than was 
originally anticipated. 

Advantages of High-Frequency Heating 


I have stated that the optimum application of high- 
frequency heating affects both selection of materials and 
formulation. To obtain the desired uniformity of elec- 
trical characteristics, uniformity and fineness of ingre- 
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dients are important. This quality along with more uni- 
form reaction generally results in greater utilization of 
sulfur and consequently a reduction in the quantity re- 


quired. In turn, variation of sulfur content materially 
affects the di-electric characteristics. It may also be 
found necessary to reduce the quantity of accelerator 
used. If carbon black is present, particular attention 
must be given to its uniformity and mixing. It has 
been demonstrated that with proper care shown, success- 
ful high-frequency cures can be obtained with as hign 
as 45° of this ingredient. 

The possible advantages which may be 
the use of high-frequency heating are numerous. Its 
stated 


realized trom 


basic 
to be: 

(1) Quicker heating of the mass. This decreases time 
and results in better quality through reduced precure. 

(2) Uniformity of product by eliminating the neces- 
sity of overcure at the surface and undercure within. 

3) Improved quality through better utilization of in- 
gredients and better cure throughout. 

(4+) Shorter process time which results in labor sav- 
ings, lower equipment costs, and less floor space. 

(5) Lower ambient temperatures in work areas re- 
sulting in better working conditions. 

Some of the successful general applications are: 

1. Preheating for transfer molding of both hard rub- 
ber and blown sponge material. 

2. Continuous and bar-tvpe sealing of thin films. 

3. Curing and drving of foamed latex sponge. 

4. Continuous curing of low-pressure materials. 

These few items may be applied to many different 
products in as many different ways. 

Information available indicates that the present state 
of the art among European industries is at least abreast 
of our own. There are probably fewer large-capacity 
units in operation, but what they lack in capacity is 
doubtless made up in variety of applications. 


inherent advantages have been variously 


Maintenance of High-Frequency Equipment 


The maintenance of industrial electronic equipment 
pears to offer no major problem once a workable gen- 
ator, load transfer components, and work handling 
fixture are in satisfactory operation. The present prac- 
tice is a result of experience gained over the past four 
years and in brief constitutes the use of existing indus- 
trial practice, perhaps slightly more intensified and per- 
formed by somewhat more highly skilled personnel. The 
higher skill requirement is probably justified only by 
reason of the fact that it is often difficult to obtain com- 
plete confidence of existing maintenance personnel in the 
industrial application of electronics. 

It has been found difficult, however, to separate actual 
maintenance from engineering adjustment; consequent- 
ly electronic f 
sidered of paran 

A successful 
equipment will 


a] 
er 


training for maintenance personnel is con- 
ount importance. 

aintenance program on this type of 
include the following: (1) periodic in- 
2) experienced electronic per- 
| large-capacity operations, multiple-unit op- 
erations, and otherwise where maximum flexibility of 
application is required; (3) convenient technical con- 
sulting assistance by the equipment builder. 

It will be found that maintenance cost is a direct 
function of the adequacy of forethought given to the 
original design which at present must be based on the 
best information and experience available. As with most 
new developments, very little information is in print 
which can be used by either manufacturer or user as a 
guide in the evaluation of his judgment. 
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spection, and cleaning; 
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Of ever-increasing assistance is the fact that the High- 
Frequency Heating Section of the National EXectric 
Manufacturers Association was organized in January, 
1947, for the purpose of standardizing equipment, there- 
by eliminating much confusion in making an intelligent 
selection. 


The Future of High-Frequency Heating 
in Rubber Industry 


To one who is familiar with rubber processing it is 
quite apparent that the amount of time which can be 
saved by the use of high frequency for preheating is 
small compared to that saving which may be realized by 
its application to the complete curing cycle. Therefore 
the amount of radio frequency utilized in the rubber 
industry will remain relatively small compared to other 
forms until information on suitable high-pressure-mold 
di-electric materials is made available. The fields of sili- 
cones and ceramics would seem to offer considerable pos- 
sibilities. 

Confidential information indicates that some of the 
major problems have been solved and that limited appli- 
cation is imminent 1f not already realized. 

Electronic radio frequency units of all types on pro- 
duction work number into many thousands. The fact 
that users are extremely reluctant to reveal either appli- 
cation or operating statistics is conclusive evidence that 
competitive advantages are being protected. 

During recent interviews one manufacturer stated that 
he was confident his product could be sold to the majority 
of his competitors at a saving to them and a profit to 
himself. The quality revealed in my brief inspection 
justified complete confidence in these extreme claims. 

There is an inspiring degree of optimism for the 
future of high-frequency heating in the rubber industry. 
It is most noticeable among those who have taken the 
lead through long years of development which has placed 
rubber among the military, industrial, and domestic 
necessities of our civilization. 


The Panel Discussion 


The questions submitted to the panel covered many 
phases of the subject of high-frequency dielectric heating 
and in many cases were overlapping. For use in connec- 
tion with the publication of this article, G. P. 
worth, of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., and H. G, 
Shively, of The B. F. Goodrich Co., have combined the 
answers they gave to these questions, and the material 
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Fig. 2. High-Frequency Preheating of Industrial Truck and Caster 
Wheels for Two Minutes Reduced Total Time of Cure from Three 
Hours to 40 Miuutes 
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presented below summarizes the statements of these two 
experts as given at the meeting. 
Materials 

The temperatures obtained in vulcanizing rubber by 
high-frequency dielectric heating vary with the com- 
pound. Temperatures from 205 to 400° F. have been 
used. The physical properties and product quality of the 
yulcanizates are generally better than those obtained 
when conventional heating methods are used. The over- 
cured skin so common with steam-cured rubber products 
is not found with electronically cured products. 

Natural rubber and various American synthetic rub- 
bers ditfer in behavior in. high-frequency curing proc- 
esses only because of ditferences in molecular structure, 
as evidenced by ditferent loss factors. Natural rubber has 
a lower loss factor than synthetic rubber under similar 
conditions. 

lf the pigments are properly dispersed in the rubber, 
electronic processing can be successfully used with all 
pigments commonly employed by the rubber industry. 
To attain the best results with electronic processing, how- 
ever, it will be necessary for the rubber compounder ¢o 
become familiar with the electrical properties of all the 
materials used in his products. 


Reducing Curing Defects 

The advantages of electronic processing are greater 
uniformity of vulcanization, especially in thick sections, 
and reduction in the number of defective products nor- 
mally found when conventional steam-curing methods 
are used. The defects in most cases may be traced to 
the poor heat conducting properties of rubber and are 
more prevalent when those types of heating are used 
where heat transfer takes place by conduction from out- 
side surface of the product. With the electronic heating 
process the heat effect is instantaneous and uniform 
throughout the mass, 


Applications 

Ilectronic heat processing, when correctly applied, will 
improve uniformity and reduce costs. There are, how- 
ever, some types of application where the present pro- 
cesses are quite adequate. The questions submitted cov- 
ered both types of application. 

In the case of wire covering, the present high-speed 
vulcanization process seems satisfactory. The present 
methods of making floor mats are also quite advanced 
and do not offer much opportunity for further improve- 
ment by the application of high-frequency heating. 
Neither does there seem to be much to be gained by ap- 
plying electronic heating to rubber reclaiming. The 
process has been employed successfully in the manufac- 
ture of chemically blown sponge, but specially designed 
electrodes are necessary. 

During the transition period from the presently em- 
ployed heating methods to the use of full electronic vul- 
canization of many types of rubber goods, it has been 
found advantageous to use high-frequency heating to 
precondition the stock before placing it into the mold. 
This type of preheating is used in the manufacture of 
tank tracks, wringer rolls, and hard rubber wheels. The 
method appears to have its greatest value when applied 
to thick sections where it can be used to reduce porosity 
and backrinding and improve quality. 

The Firestone company has been using high-frequency 
heating for drying and curing foamed latex for a con- 
siderable period of time. The Goodrich company has 
been using this method for making extruded goods and 
has produced and sold millions of feet of material pro- 
cessed in this manner. 
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Molds 


Molds for use in the manufacture of rubber goods 
where electronic heating is used should meet the follow- 
ing requirements: (1) low cost; (2) reasonable resist- 
ance to mechanical abuse; (3) physical strength to with- 
stand the molding pressures at temperatures used; (4) 
suitable dielectric properties. 

There are only a few ceramic, plastic, and glass ma- 
terials which can satisfy all of these requirements. The 
shape of certain rubber products permits the use of metal 
in the mold. 

It is in the field of mold design and manufacture that 
much of the most intensive development work in connec- 
tion with the application of high-frequency heating to the 
manufacture of rubber products is being done at the 
present time. 


Economics 

In evaluating the cost of the high-frequency heating 
process it should be borne in mind that the heat is gen- 
erated within the material, with very little loss due to 
radiation, as is the case when steam is used for supply- 
ing the heat. If the manufacturer of rubber products 
will compare the cost of the heat units used in vulcaniza- 
tion by the high-frequency method with the cost of the 
heat units used by the steam process, he will be surprised 
at the inefficiency of the latter process. 

Since the use of high-frequency dielectric heating has 
proved sound in a number of applications and has 
demonstrated actual production economies, while at the 
same time improving product quality, we believe it is 
time for the rubber goods industry to use this process 
more extensively. 


Statement by H. R. Neighbors 


H. R. Neighbors, of the United States Rubber Co., 
summarized his statements in a manner similar to that 
of Messrs. Bosomworth and Shively. 

Mr. Neighbors pointed out that the use of dielectric 
heating for rubber and plastics should be approached in 
the same manner as the application of any machine to an 
industrial process. It has distinct advantages when prop- 
erly applied, but without careful study of the proposed 
application it is entirely possible to end up with a siz- 
able investment in equipment doing a good job, but 
which could possibly have beén done with much less 
investment by other means. 

Dielectric heating is rapid. It produces a uniform 
heat throughout the product. The time and the amount 
of power required to produce a given amount of heat 
in a rubber or plastic material by dielectric heating is 
controllable within limits. Dielectric heating is clean 
and efficient, and the heating generators are small and 
compact. 

Distinct disadvantages can also be pointed out for 
dielectric heating in that the process usually shows an 
advantage only in materials of some bulk and at present 
is not readily adaptable to thin materials. The material 
to be heated must have electrical and shape characteris 
tics acceptable to the dielectric heating generator. Since 
the source for the energy placed into the material by 
dielectric heating is electricity, the process must be one 
hard to accomplish by conventional means, or energy 
costs will be excessive by the dielectric method. 

When the savings in time, improvements in efficiency, 
savings in floor space, and improvement in product be- 
cause of uniform heating can be properly combined, the 
dielectric heating method presents a marvelous new tool 
to the rubber and plastics industry. 
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EDITORIALS 


The Congressional Report 
on Labor-Management Relations 


He Joimt Committee on Labor-Management Rela- 
trons of Congress recently published a_ report 


entitled “Labor-Management Relations” — that 
should be read by management and union officials in the 
rubhe nd associated industries if they have not done 
si ready. This Joint Committee on Labor-Manage- 


ment Relations was established under the terms of the 
Taft-Hartley .\ct and was charged with the responsi- 

i ¢ a thorough study and investigation of 
the entire field of labor-management relations and of 


report not later than March 15, 


submittin its first 
1948. The chairman of the Joint Committee is Senator 
Joseph H. Ball of Minnesota, and the vice-chairman is 
Representative Fred A. Hartley. Jr.. of New Jersey. 

In additi 


Labor-Management Relations .\ct of 1947 on an over- 


discussion of the operation of the 


all basis, the report includes the results of a series of 
plant studies in connection with the investigation of the 
effect of “industry-wide bargaining” upon the national 
economy. One of the companies studied was the B. F. 
Goodrich C 
Akron, ©. 


Developments in the international situation may not 


with special reference to its plant at 


preclude another World War in the immediate future, 
but they do indicate that it is imperative for the United 
States to be equipped for the consequences if its posi- 
tion should be challenged. Of basic importance in a 
preparedness program are the country’s production and 
distribution facilities. 

One of the most inflationary influences the country 
has had to deal with in the postwar period has been 
wage increases, and if a preparedness program of con- 
siderable magnitude is instituted with increased expen- 
ditures, it will add to these inflationary influences. 

It is for this reason that the part of the report of the 
Joint Committee which deals with labor-management 


) 


relations at The B. F. Goodrich Co., and to a lesser 
degree with industrial relations in the entire rubber 
industry, is of special interest. If the progress that has 
been made can be maintained and the remaining prob- 
lems can be solved in the field of labor-management re- 
lations in the rubber industry, not only will the industry 
itself benefit, but it will be doing its part to contribute 
to the preparedness program and_ stabilization of our 
national economy. 

In the discussion of the Big Four wage increase nego- 
tiations which took place during the first quarter of 
1947 and which resulted in 11%e¢-an-hour increase at 
that time, it is stated that inasmuch as the union’s de- 
mand for a wage increase was predicated upon the large 


profits the rubber companies were reputed to be making, 
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the companies prepared very extensive material on the 
economics of the industry. This material analyzed in 
some detail the balance sheets and profits-and-loss state- 
ments and showed distribution of the sales dollar, pro- 
portionate labor cost, the need of building up surplus 
and like matters. This disclosure was wholly different 
from that demanded of General Motors Corp. at that 
time by Walter Reuther in that it was not an analysis 
of the company’s ability to pay, but was rather a lesson 
in basic economics. Union officials later used much of 
this material in persuading the membership to accept the 
negotiated wage increase in place of their original de- 
mands, it was said. 

An industry that makes this much effort to present 
its side of the argument and a umion that accepts the 
facts presented in good faith, certainly have achieved 
notable progress in their labor-management relations. 

This fact is observed in the report of the Joint Com- 
mittee when it is stated: 

“Labor relations at B. F. Goodrich appear to be rea- 
sonably stable and conducted on a sound business-like 
basis. One senses no feeling of bitterness or petty an- 
tagonism between the union and the company, and there 
is a fair degree of cooperation with no particular prob- 
lems or sore spots likely to cause undue trouble in the 
immediate future.” 

That there still are problems, however, is revealed in 
the next few sentences, when it 1s added: 

“On the other hand, there is lacking a sense of com- 
munity of interest, mutual respect, and desire to work 
toward a common goal. Management of this company 
feels that union demands frequently, if not always, im- 
pinge upon traditional management prerogatives and are 
directed toward acquiring increasing control of the 
wealth of society for the benefit of one class. Manage- 
ment feels that it has responsibilities to the great con- 
suming public and its own shareholders as well as to 
its employes. It feels that trade unions exercise an im- 
portant and valuable function in our industrial economy, 
but that the power of unions should not be permitted to 
preclude proper regard for the welfare of the rest of 
society.” 

The report concludes the discussion on the Goodrich 
company with the following comment, which should be 


but not as a suggestion that it will be possible for either 
management or labor in the rubber industry to relax in 
its efforts to maintain and improve industrial relations 
in the industry. 

“On the whole, labor relations between The B. F. 
Goodrich Co. and the United Rubber Workers have been 
conducted on a responsible basis with due regard for the 
rights and duties of each party and the public interest. 
They are unlikely to be materially altered by require- 
ments of the Act. Whether peaceful and effective col- 
lective bargaining may be expected to continue depends 
upon conditions and attitudes beyond the scope of 
Federal labor legislation. A healthy climate exists and 
equitable rules have been laid down.” 
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Plastics Technology 


Plastics Research and Technology 
at the National Bureau of Standards 


Gordon M. Kline? 


HE history of plastics work at the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards began in 
1917, less than a decade after = dis- 
covery of the first synthetic resin by Dr. 
Baekeland. Phenolic insulating materials 
were being used by the government for 
radio apparatus in World War I. Practic- 
ally no measurements had been made of 
the properties of these materials at radio 
frequencies. The Bureau was requested to 
obtain such data, and the project soon 
broadened into a general research on the 
properties of the phenolic laminates, the 
results of which were published in 1922. 
The next phase of the Bureau's activity in 
this field began in 1929. The Army Quar- 
termaster Corps asked that an investiga- 
tion be undertaken to determine how the 
domestically available synthetic resins could 
be used to replace leather, rubber, shellac, 
tung oil, and other strategic materials in 
essential military equipment. From this 
time on there has been a continuing pro- 
gram of research on plastics at the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards. Their growth 
in importance as a new material of com- 
i rceé was recognized in October, 1935, 
by the formation of the Organic Plastics 
Section. 

A notable portion of the work of the 
Section has been concerned with the use 
of plastics on aircraft. These two indus- 
tries practically grew up together, and 
he lightweight products of the one were 
of distinct interest and advantage to the 
other. It was quite logical that the Bureau, 
long active in both fields, would be called 
upon to provide much of the basic data 
needed for proper selection and use of 
the synthetic materials for aeronautical 
applications. The Organic Plastics Section 
is at present working on research. projects 
sponsored by the Army Air Materiel Com- 
mand, Navy Bureau of Aeronautics, and 
the National Advisory Committee for Aer- 
onautics. 

The nature of the Bureau's activities in 
plastics changed markedly when we en- 
tered World War II. The Bureau became 
a proving ground ior plastics in all types 
of military equipment. The facilities of 
the Section were utilized in the develop- 
ment and testing of plastic products by 
the various war agencies, including the 
War and Navy « departments, the Maritime 
Commission, Office of Civilian Defense, 
and War Production Board. Many of the 
items made of plastics became standard 
stores in the various branches of the serv- 
ice. Typical of the diversified applications 
of plastic materials which were submitted 
for testing during the ‘war years are the 
following: aircraft light covers, baking- 
type resinous coatings for protection of 
steel hardware, bayonet handles, binocular 
coverings and housings, buttons, canteens, 
card holders, clock housings, combs, com- 
pass dials, dopes for airplane fabric, foot 
tubs, fuze parts, goggles, insignia, helmet 


ss. hie f, Organic Plastics — Section, 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, 

*Numbers in parentheses refer to bibliography 
references at the end of this article. 
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liners, insect screening, shaving brushes, 
tableware, transparent plastics for aircraft 
enclosures, and whistles. 

With the end of the war, emphasis has 
been shifted to the determination of funda- 
mental properties and constants and_ the 
development of methods of test and speci- 
fications for plastic products. At the pres- 
ent time <4 30. professional and sub- 
professional employes at the National Bu- 
reau of Standards spend their full time in 
this research program on plastics. The 
work is financed in part by direct Con- 
gressional appropriation and in part. by 
transfer of tunds from other government 
agencies. 

International contacts were established 
in 1942 when the chief of the Organic 
Plastics Section spent a month in Great 
Britain at the request of the British Min- 
istry of Supply and the British Ministry of 
\ircraft Production. The wartime activi- 
ties of the two countries in the plastics 
field were reviewed and coordinated in a 
series of conferences and visits to British 
production centers. This exchange of in- 
formation was furthered in 1934-44 by the 
visits to this country of N. J. L. Megson, 
chief of the Plastics and Rubber Advisory 
Serv ce, British Ministry of Supply, and 
C. D. Philippe, plastics engineer, British 
Ministry of Aircraft Production. 

Developments in plastics in Germany 
during the period of World War II were 
— in April, May, and June, 1945, 
by the chief of the Organic Plastics Sec- 
tion, lt was detailed to the Army Ord- 
nance Department for this purpose. A 
wealth of previously unpublished informa- 
tion on German production methods and 
research activities was ar aR ai in the 
course of this survey and has been made 
available in a series of reports. 


Plastics Research and Technology 


The experimental work the Organic 
Plastics Section falls cenerally into three 
categories. The first of these relates to 
evaluation of plastic materials and pro- 
ducts for other government agencies; the 
results of these tests are gener ally of limit- 
ed interest and are submitted in the form 
of reports to the specific organization 
concerned. The second category pertains 
to the preparation of specifications: the 
data accumulated in the course of this 
work provide the basis for the selection 
of the test methods and requirements in- 
corporated into the published specifica- 
tions. The third and largest category con- 
sists of systematic studies of the proper 
ties and physical constants of plastics. In 
many instances the materials and proper 
ties selected for investigation relate to 
some particular field of application, such 
as aircraft, adhesives, dentures, shoe soles, 
and the like. The results of these studies 
are usually reported in the form of printed 
publications. 

Over the years the research investiga- 
tions and advisory services on plastics at 
the National Bureau of Standards have led 
to the publication of more than 120 papers 
by members of its staff. The various sub- 
jects covered in this work are listed in 


this section, accompanied by a bref des- 
cription of what has been accomplished in 
each separate phase. References are cited 
to the original publications classified un- 
der the same headings in the bibliography 


Properties of Plastics 


A major phase of the experimental pro- 
gram of the Organic Plastics Section since 
its formation in 1935 has been the deter- 
mination of the properties of plastics. The 
National Bureau of Standards has always 
been a recognized center for such work 
because of its exceptional testing facilities 
and personnel trained in making precise 
measurements. The new plastics indus- 
try, therefore, like the older rubber, textile, 
paper, and leather industries, has cooper- 
ated with the Bureau from the start to 
obtain a better knowledge of the perform- 
ance characteristics of its products. Some 
of these investigations have been concerned 
with the evaluation of plastics for particu- 
lar applications ; these Well be discussed in 
another section. Others have been con- 
centrated on special properties ; these will 
be discussed in this section. 

MecuanicaL Properties. The tensile 
compressive, flexural, and impact proper- 
ties of several types of — tic laminates, 
which are either in use or have potential 

plication in aircraft esbuenunes and parts, 
were determined at -70, 77, and 200° F. 
The materials investigated were unsatur- 
ated-polyester laminates reinforced with 
glass fabric, and phenolic laminates re- 
inforced with asbestos fabric, high-strength 
paper, rayon fabric, and cotton fabric. 
Both high-and low-pressure types of cot- 
ton fabric-phenolic laminates were included 
ie 2 y= 

The relation between the strengths of 
molded plastie articles and strength data 
obtained with standard test specimens was 
the subject of another report. Tensile, flex- 
ural, and impact properties of 
molding materials containing wood flour, 
cotton flock, macerated fabric, tire cord, 
asbestos, and mica fillers were studied (3). 

Tensile, compressive, and Haigh tensile 
fatigue tests were conducted on a lamina- 
ted paper-base plastic proposed for use in 
molding | airplane propellers (4). 

THER aL Pre RTIES. \n analysis of 
uses of internal stress concentrations 
ssicided parts with metal inserts and 
resin-bonded sheet siteeiade led to the 
conclusion that stress concentrations can 
be eliminated in many cases by matching 
the coefficients of thermal expansion of 
the component parts. A stress-equilibrium 
formula for calculating the thermal ex- 
pansion coefficients of mixtures involves 
the density, modulus of elasticity, coefficient 
of thermal expansion, and proportion by 
weight of the ingredients (5). The ther- 
mal expansion coefficients of a number of 
plastics both with and without fillers are 
reported. 

OpricAL Properties. Ultra-violet and 
visible light transmissions have been de- 
termined for many types of plastics, in- 
cluding polystyrene, polyvinyl chloride ace- 
tate, polyvinyl acetal, polymethyl metha- 
crylate, allyl and glyceryl phthalate resins, 
ethyl cellulose, cellulose nitrate, cellulose 
acetate, cellulose acetate oe and 
cellulose acetate butyrate (6). Earlier work 
on ultraviolet light transmissions and in- 
frared absorption spectra of plastics is pre- 
sented in two research papers (7, 8). 

ELECTRICAL Properties. The first proj- 
ect on plastics at the National Bureau 
of Standards was a study of the properties 
of electrical insulating materials of the 
laminated phenolic type (9). Because of 
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the importance of plastics as insulators in 
modern electronic equipment and instru- 
ments, new investigations of the electrical 
I cteristics of these materials at ultra- 
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ulating characteristics 
this field have included 





inates to weathering and 





or and accelerated 
t l rent pi lastics (12). 
Phe methods used in determining the ef 
fects of these deteriorating agents on plas- 
tics have been reviewed (13). The evi- 
dence accumulated during the war period 
in eval sot various materials and prod- 
ucts for military applications is to be the 
basis of another report on the permanence 
of plastics now in preparation. 

PERMEABILI Che transmission of water 
vapor and gaseous materials through films 
of organic polymers is of significance in 
many fields, including protective coatings, 
balloon fabrics, packaging and wrapping 
materials, etc. Considerable work has been 
done on this problem at the National Bu- 
reau of Standards, particularly with re- 
spect to the passage of hydrogen and he- 
lium through film-forming materials suit- 
able for coating balloon and airship fabrics 
(14-16). Other reports deal with the water 
vapor permeability of synthetic resin fin- 
ishes for aircraft (17) and films used in 
the packaging trade (18). 

Water AssorpTion. The mechanical and 
electrical properties and dimensional sta- 
bility of plastics are definitely affected by 
water ab- 
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absorbed by them. Low 





mis of « derable advantage in a 
material rates of absorption 
desorption of water by 16 types of 
plastics for periods up to two years, and 
the concomitant dimensional changes, have 
been determined (19) 


Testing of Plastics 
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properties. Based on previous experience 
in the compilation of such data for natural 
rubber, this information should prove to 
be a fruitful source of new basic principles 
and new product de velopments in the plas- 
tics field. A fundamental investigation of 
the polymerization of olefins was reported 


some years ago (23, 24). 


Plastic Materials 


Phe experimental work on plastics at the 
National Bureau of Standards has included 
practically all types of commercial mate- 
rials. Three groups of these products, 
however, have been the subject of espe- 
cially concentrated endeavor. 

TRANSPARENT Prastics. Although no 
organic plastic has yet been developed that 
scratch resistance and low price 
of glass, nevertheless transparent plastics 
have found many significant uses. Among 
the outstanding examples of these may be 
cited the methacrylate resin used for air 
craft windows and enclosures, the poly- 
vinyl butyral used for the interlayer in 
satiety glass, and cellulose acetate used in 
the manutacture of goggles. A study of 
this important category of plastics was 
undertaken by the Organic Plastics Sec- 
tion when it was organized in 1935, and 
several reports relating to this work have 
been published in this country and abroad 
27). More recent investigations have 
been concerned with anti-scatter treatments 
ior glass to provide protection against this 
hazard during air raids (28), and with 
plastic mountings for windshields on air- 
planes having pressurized cabins (29). 

LAMINATED Prastics. Laminates pre- 
pared by impregnating and bonding to- 
gether layers of paper, cotton cloth, glass 
tabric, asbestos sheets, or wood veneers 
are growing in significance as materials 
of construction for use in the aircrait. 
building, chemical, electrical, and other 
industries. Their properties have been de- 
termined in a series of extensive investt- 
gations and ow for use by design 
engine (1,2, 4, 9,9, 20 13, 49; 30) 
Fy urther work is under way to add to our 
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knowledge of the performance character 
istics of these materials, particularly et 
the high temperatures likely to be devel- 


oped in transonic and supersonic flight 
EXPANDED PLastics. Organic polymers 
converted into low-density, porous 
products which have thermal 
and sound insulating qualities. With prop- 
strength-density ratios, they are also 
useful as core materials in combination 
with high-stren gth, high-density facing 
materials in sandwich structures for air- 
raft. One report on the properties of ex- 
panded plastics has been published (31). 
Further exploration of this relatively new 
materials is in progress. 
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Applications of Plastics 


The evaluation of materials for specific 
end-uses has been a major phase of the 
work on plastics at the National Bureau 
Standards. These activities result from 
the advisory function of the Bureau to 
other government agencies on technical 
matters, particularly properties of mate- 
rial matters and performance standards. 
Developments inthe applications of plastics 
for aircraft structures and accessories have 
been the subject of a considerable number 
of investigations for the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics and the Navy 
Bureau of Aeronautics. Many items of 
equipment were evaluated for the military 
services during World War II. These and 
other application studies are reviewed in 
the following sections. 

ArrcRAFT Construction. The endeavor 
plastic materials as structural ma- 


to use 


terials for airplanes is attributable to their 
low density and ease of streamlining, Fol- 
lowing more than a decade of development 
work on this problem, wings and fuselages 
have been molded from a combination of 
synthetic resin and glass fabric which of- 
fers promise of providing the strength and 
dimensional stability required for this pur- 
pose. Several reports relating to investi- 
gations of mate rials of this type have been 
published (1, 2, 4, 10, 30, 32, 33, 34). Plas- 
tic compositions for applic: ation to — ift 
suriaces, welds, junctions of metal plates, 
and to rivet depressions to improve the 
aerodynamic efficiency at high speeds have 
been described (35). 

ArrRPLANE Dopes. The problem of devel- 
oping a fire-resistant airplane dope to re- 
place the hazardous cellulose nitrate prod- 
uct was undertaken in 1937 at the request of 
the Navy Bureau of Aeronautics. A dope 
based on cellulose acetate butyrate was 
formulated and has been in continuous suc- 
cessful use on naval aircraft since 1940 (36- 
37). In additionto being less flammable, 
it also has superior resistance to deteri- 
oration under tropical weather conditions 
which proved especially advantageous in 
World War II. The basic data obtained 
in the course of this investigation concern- 
ing the effects on film characteristics of 
the four variables involved in the formu- 
lation of film-forming compositions: name- 
ly, plastic, plasticizer, solvent, and diluent, 
have proved valuable in the solution of 
other problems involving such systems 
(38). Earlier research showed that. air- 
plane fabric can be made resistant to ig- 
nition by application of a mixture contain- 
ine three parts of boric acid and seven 
parts of borax (39-41). An instrument 
for estimating the tautness of doped fab- 
rics on aircraft, and other methods and 
equipment for evaluating the performance 
ot aircratt coverings were developed dur- 
ing these studies (42, 43). 

CoaTINGS FOR BALLoon Faprics. Pro- 
duction of a suitable coating for balloon 
fabric that will withstand severe flexure 
under varying conditions of temperature 
and humidity and will be virtually imper- 
meable to the lifting gas is another prob- 
lem which had been worked on for the 
Navy Bureau of Aeronautics. In common 
with all structural materials employed in 
lighter-than-air craft, emphasis is placed 
upon optimum properties, such as strength, 
durability, and impermeability, per unit 
weight of fabric. A considerable number 
of reports pertaining to the use of syn 
thetic rubber and other elastomers for this 
purpose has been issued (14-16, 44-47). 

Dentat MATERIALS. The American Den- 
tal Association has maintained a research 
fellowship at the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards since 1928 for the investigation of 
dental materials. In cooperation with mem- 
bers of the Bureau’s staff the researc! 
fellows have conducted tests of plas stics 
marketed for use as denture bases (48-53) : 
liners for dentures (54); and teeth in full 
and partial dentures (55). Most of thes¢ 
dental products were based on methyl 
methacrylate resin; however the denture 
bases included also acrylic-styrene, acrylic- 
vinyl and -vinyl chloride acetate copoly- 
mers, phenol-formaldehyde resin, cellulose 
nitrate plastic, and hard rubber. 

Restx-Bonpep Map Paper. Early in 
World War II a new map paper was 
developed that greatly improved the quali- 
ty and performance of war maps. Unique 
properties built into this paper gave satis- 
factory performance in contact with the 
water, mud, and grime of the battlefield 
that had disintegrated papers heretofore 
used. The most important feature of this 
new paper is its high wet strength obtained 
by the addition of melamine-formaldehyde 
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resin (56). The National Bureau of Stand 
ards cooperated with the Army Map Serv- 
ice of the Corps of Engineers by conduct- 
ing semi-commercial paper-making experi- 
ments in its paper mill to establish how to 
make the paper from commercially avail- 
able raw materials and by assisting in tle 

preparation of the purchase specification 
used by the Army (57, 58). 

PRESERVATION OF DocuUMENTs. The suit- 
ability of cellulose sheetings as protective 
coverings for documents was investigated 
as part of a general study of problems 
relating to the preservation of records. Ce 
lulose acetate film was found to have th: 
advantages of good stability and ease cf 
application by the use of heat and pres 
sure (59-61). When the National Archives 
of the United States was confronted with 
the necessity of preserving the vast amounts 
of documents transferred to it from the 
yarious government agencies, lamination 
with cellulose acetate was selected as tle 
most feasible method. Their experience 
during the past decade has indicated that 
the process is eminently satisfactory. 

Motion Picture Firm. Photographic 
film is another important material used for 
recording documents of all types. Records 
on this medium require only a fraction of 
the storage space needed for the same in- 
formation on paper. Cellulose acetate film 
was demonstrated to be suitable for this 
purpose if properly made and_ processed 
(62-65). Test methods for folding endur- 
ance, pH, copper number, relative viscosi- 
ty, and limiting values of quality for use 
in selecting such film for record purposes 
have been described (65). 

ADHESIVES. The attaching together of 
materials and parts by adhesives is an 
eficient and rapid method of assembly. 
This use of synthetic resins is expanding 
and accounts for approximately 10° of 
current production. A research project is 
in progress at the National Bureau otf 
Standards under the sponsorship of the 
National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics to obtain a better understanding 
of the physical and chemical forces involved 
in adhesion. A comprehensive survey ot 
the theoretical aspects of adhesion and the 
techniques used in evaluating bond strengths 
has been prepared (67). Experimental 
phases of the project have dealt with the 
effects of various catalysts used to cure the 
resinous adhesives on the strength proper- 
ties of plywood, particularly with regard 
to the degree of acidity developed (68. 
69), and on the bonding strengths of two 
thermosetting adhesives at normal and low 
temperatures (70). 

MISCELLANEOUS APPLICATIONS. Wartime 
research on the radio proximity fuze and 
other electronic devices led to the develop- 
ment of the NBS casting resin, based on 
styrene, dichlorostyrene, divinylbenzene, 
and hydrogenated terphenyl. This resin 
combines the low-power factor essential 
to high-impedance, high-frequency circuits 
with low dielectric constant, short poly- 
merization period at low temperature and 
atmospheric pressure, high impact strength. 
small volume shrinkage on polymerization, 
dimensional and electrical stability, and 
low moisture absorption (71). 

The repair of porous metal castings by 
sealing with synthetic resins was investi- 
gated. Of 14 resins tested, only two showed 
promise for this purpose. Only 50% of 
the castings subjected to one treatment 
with either one of these two resins were 
sealed; a second impregnation increased 
the sealing efficiency to 80% (72). 

The critical supply situation with respect 
to sole leather during World War II, at- 
tributable to both increased demands by 
the military services and dependence to a 
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large extent on foreign sources for hides 
and tanning materials, made it necessary 
for the War Production Board to seek 
replacements wherever possible. Plastics 


based on vinyl resins were found to have 


suitable properties for this application (73). 
In April, 1942, the Joint Optics Com- 
mittee of the Army-Navy Munitions Board 
held a meeting to discuss possible replace- 
ment materials tor the aluminum used in 
binocular bodies; aluminum was at that 
time among the more critical materials. 
It was recommended that a binocular hous- 
ing be fabricated from a plas tic material 
The development work on this problem was 
carried on jointly by the United States 
Navas Observatory and the National Bu- 
reau of Standards. Binoculars were fabri- 
cated with phenolic-asbestos housings that 
satisfactorily fulfilled all of the require- 
ments for a general-purpose service instru- 
ment (74). 
Specifications for Plastics 

The 1,31l-page “National Directory of 
Commodity Specifications” (75) and 322- 
page supplement (76) prepared at the 
National Bureau of Standards devote sev- 
eral pages to specifications on plastic prod- 
ucts. Each standard or specification is list- 
ed by title, designating number, and spon- 
soring organization. A) summary is given 
of the technical characteristics, scope, and 
special applications. 

The many different plastic products 
used by the federal government, ranging 
from drawing instruments to tableware, 
are purchased under federal specifications 
that set standards of quality, performance. 
and dimensions. The general methods of 
testing for plastic products are described 
in Federal Specification [.-P-406a (77). 
Members of the staff of the National Bu- 
reau of Standards participate in the prep- 
aration of these specifications. 


General Information on Plastics 


Besides its work for other government 
agencies the National Bureau of Standards 
is required “to supply available information 
to the public, upon request, in the fields 
of physics, chemistry, and engineering.” In- 
dividuals, industry, and business are fur- 
nished information on specific topics re- 
lating to plastics or are given references 
to other sources of information. To facili- 
tate performance of this function, surveys 
of the materials, methods of fabrication. 
and applications of plastics (78-86), an- 
nual reviews of developments (87-94), 
and reports on special subjects have been 
prepared. The latter have included the 
significance of plastics to the building (95, 
96) and food container (97) industries 
and the potential production of plastics 
trom lignin-containing substances (98) and 
petroleum (99). 


Investigation of German Technology 

The conversion of nature’s raw mate 
rials by synthesis into a myriad of useful 
products has always been a special forte 
of scientists in Germany, the birthplace 
of organic chemistry. Their efforts toward 
attaining self-sufficiency in domestic sup- 
plies of fuels, oils, rubbers, textiles, and 
fats are well known to the world. Similar- 
ly, in the synthetic resin field their scien- 
tists have developed many of the com- 
pounds which are used for the production 
of molded plastics, films and = foils, im- 
proved leather-type goods, and_ protective 


coatings. An investigation of the formu- 
lations, manufacturing processes, fabrica- 


ting techniques, and applications of plastics 
in Germany was made by the chief of the 
Organic Plastics Section in 1945 under the 
auspices of the Office of the Chief of Ord- 





War Department. The information 
available to the 


nance, 
obtained has been made 
American public in the form of surveys 
(100-102), special subject reports (103- 
110), and translat‘ons of important techni- 
cal documents (111-125). 


Bibliography of NBS Publications 


This section lists 12 published reports 
prepared by members of the staff of the 
National Bureau of Standards, arranged 
under the same headings used in the pre 
ceding text. The titles of the publicatiors 
show the scope of the Bureau's researcl 
and technological investigations on plastics 
Many other reports of limited interest 
have been submitted to other government 
agencies and given circulation at the dis- 
cretion of those agencies. 

\ large number of the reports listed 
are government publications available from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Gov 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., at the prices indicated. The prices 
quoted are for delivery to addresses it 
the United States and its territories and 
possessions and in certain foreign countries 
which extend the franking privilege. For 
other countries, one-third the cost of pub- 
lication should be added to cover postage 
\ quantity discount of 25 is given on 
orders for a_ single publication purchased 
in lots of 1.0 copies. Publications marked 
(OP) are out of print and no longer 
available. They may in general be consult 
ed in technical and public libraries. 

The NACA publications are available in 
limited quantity from the National Advi- 
sory Committee for Aeronautics, 1724 F 
St., N. W., Washington 25, D. C 

The PB (Publication Board) reports are 
available trom the Office of Technical 
Services, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., in microfilm or photostat 
form at the prices indicated. Orders should 
be accompanied by check or money order 
made payable to the Treasurer of the 
United States. 

— the Government Printing Office 
nor the National Bureau of Standards is in 
a position to supply copies of the non- 
governmental technical and trade journals 
mentioned in the bibliography or reprints 
from them. Information regarding their 
availability and price can be furnished by 
the publisher or organization sponsoring 
the publication. Their addresses can be ob- 
tained from the “List of Periodicals Ab- 
stracted” in Part 2 of the December 20, 
1946 issue of Chemical Al The name 
and location of libraries where these jour 
nals can be consulted can also be found in 
this same list 
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pounds in Germany.”’ Production Manual 
of Dynamit A.G. (tr. by I. G. Callomon 
and G. M. Kline), OTS PH-30608 (1946) 
(mf., 51> pn, $1). 

117) “Manufacture of Phenolic Resins for 
Molding and Laminating in Germany. 
ag eae Manual of Dynamit A.G. (tr. 
by I. G. Callomon and G. M. Kline), OTS 
Ph. Pry (1946) (mf., $1; ph., $1) 

118) “Prepari ation of Cross-Linked j 
renes.”” H. Hoptf and E. Eckardt (tr. by 
I. G. Callomon and G. M. Kline), 5 
PB-27775 (1946) (mf., $1; ph., $1). 

(119) “Resins from Phenol and Acetylene. 
Hecht (tr. by I. G. Callomon and G. M. 
Kline), OTS PB-27774 (1946) (mf., $1; 
ph., $1). 

(12 ‘Emulsion 


Polymerization of Baehnt ig 
Hopff and Kern (tr. by TI. G. Callomon 
and G. M. Kline), OTS PB-19485 (1946) 
(mt., 50¢; ph., $4). 

121) “High-Pressure Polymerization of Ethy- 
lene.” Hoptf and Goebel (tr. by I. G. 
Callomon and G. M. Kline), OTS EB- 
19486 (1946) (mf., 506: ? 


$2). 
(122) ‘Acetylene as a Basis of a New Indus 
— Chemistry.” W. Reppe (tr. by I. G. 
‘allomon and G. M. Kline), OTS PB 

; 2439 (1945) (mf., 50¢; ph. $3). 
(123) ““A New Synthesis of Acrylic Acid and 
Its Derivatives.” W. Reppe (tr. by I. G. 
Callomon and G. M. Kline), OTS PB 


1345 (1945) (mf., 50¢; ph., $1). 
‘Polyvinylpyrrolidone.’ Fikentscher and 
Herrle (tr. by I. G. Callomon and G. M. 
Kline), OTS PLB 1340 (1945) (mft., 50¢; 
ph., $1). ‘ 
(125) “Minutes of the f.:G, 
ing grag of 
age eee ea 
PB-1342 





Organic ( ‘Chemicals 
)-22-43 in Frankfurt.” (tr. 
+ Ri and G. M. Kline), OTS 


1945) (mf., $1; ph, $6). 
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S.P.E. Establishes Professional Grade; Sections Meet 


ie \ move to maintain high standards 
ot membership, the executive commit- 
tee of the Plastics Engineers 
has established a Professional Grade Mem- 
bership predicated on 10 years of quali- 
iving experience in the plastics industry. 
\n applicant having a Ph.D. degree in 
either science or engineering will be al- 
lowed seven years of credit and will there- 
fore need only three additional years of 
qualifying experience to be eligible for this 
grade ot pithcediie. Similarly, candi- 
dates holding M.S. or B.S. degrees will 
be credited with six and four years, re- 
spectively ; while a bachelor’s degree trom 
a non-technical college will be given an 
experience credit of two years. 

The committee also announced that the 
next S.P.E. annual conference will be held 
in Philadelphia, Pa., during January, 1949. 


Society of 


Section Formed in Texas 

The newly organized South Texas Sec- 
tion, S.P.E., held its first regular meet- 
ing March 17 at the Ben Milam Hotel, 
Houston, with 45 members and guests at- 
tending. D. R. Williams, Dow Chemical 
Co., spoke on “Thermoplastic Extrusion.” 
Using slides for illustrations, Mr. Wil- 
liams gave the manufacturing steps re- 
quired for proper extrusion of thermo- 
plastics in ceneral. The particular cases 


illustrated and the many samples of prod- 
ucts exhibited were for the most part 
limited to the vinyl family. The products 
— were made by Naltex, Inc., Mod- 
ern Products Co., Dow Chemical Co., 
Cary Products, Inc., and Nichols Indus- 
tries. 

At the business session, Section Presi- 


dent Dan E. Bloxsom, Southwestern Plas- 
tics, Inc., was presented with the group's 
charter from the S.P.E. Other section 


officers and directors follow: vice presi- 
dent, Perry Warmath, Warmath Mfg. 
Co.; secretary-treasurer, Marion A. Ar- 
thur, Humble Oil & Refining Co.; and 
directors, Willis L. Barnes, H. Thomp- 
son Co., William L. Clarke, P. Brown 
Co.; H. Lewis Collins, Macrolyn, Inc., 


C. G. Harrison, City of Houston Public 
Works Department, L. D. Harvey, Dow 
Chemical, and D. E. Henderson, Inter- 


Plastics Co. Commit- 


national Rubber & 
also made, as fol- 


tee appointments were 
lows: membership and credentials, Messrs. 
Harvey, Sinclair, and Collins; election 
and nominat'ng; Messrs. Harrison (chair- 
man), Henrich, and Barnes; house and 
publicity, Messrs. Barnes (chairman), 
Wallin, and McFadyen; and program, 
Messrs. Clarke (chairman), Henderson, 
and Harvey. 

The Section’s next meeting will be held 
on May 19 at the Ben Milam Hotel. The 
speaker for this meeting and his topic 
will be announced at a later date. 


Preheating Phenolics with Live Steam 


A talk on “Steam Preheating of Pheno- 
lics,’ by Jerome Formo, of Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co., was the fea- 
ture ot the March gathering of the 
Chicago Section, S.P.E., in the Merchants 
& Manufacturers Club, Chicago, Ill. After 
the talk, the attendance of 65 members 
and guests was shown the sound motion- 
picture, “On to Jupiter,” through the 
courtesy of General Motors Corp. 

Mr. Formo reported on the progress 
made by his company in heating preforms 
for phenolic molding in the presence ot 
moisture, and the probable lines of de- 
velopment for the future. He stated that 


the first method used, that of heating 
with infrared lamps and using live steam 
satisfactory as 


for moisture, was not so 
a conventional 


the present method of using 
oven heated either electrically or by steam 
coils and obtaining moisture by allowing 
cold water to drop at the rate of 15-45 
drops a minute on the bottom of the oven 
and immediately flash to steam. At pres- 
ent this method is being used for trans- 
fer molding of phenolics, but plans are 
perfected for its eventual use in an 


Now 
automatic preheating and molding opera- 
tion. 

It was found that by controlling the 
amount of steam produced in the oven it 
Was possible to reduce the time requ red 


preform from 30 to 


it was found that 
; 


yhenolic 
In addition, 


to soften a ] 
12 minutes. 


for the same degree of softness the inter- 
nal temperature of the steamheated pre- 
form was 40 to 60° F. lower than that 


heat alone or by electronic 


heated by dry 
steam preheat- 


means. Advantages of the 


ine method are that the moisture content 
can be varied to give a wide range of 
mold shrinkage and to give the most de- 


sired combination of physical properties. 
Dielectric strength and insulation resis- 
tance drop off as moisture increases, but 


not to such an extent that would preclude 
the use of steam preheating for normal 
electrical parts. Surface finish compares 
favorably with that produced by other 
preheating methods. In conclusion, Mr. 
Formo stated that the steam preheating 
method offers better control of properties 


and a great saving in initial cost and 
power cost over other methods of pre- 
heating. The method can also be used 


for mineral filled phenolics which cannot 
be heated electrically. 


Hi-Jector for Use with Plastics 


The New York Section held its regular 
dinner-meeting on March 9 at the Shera- 
ton Hotel, New York, N. Y., with approx- 
imately 42 members and guests attending. 
Earl Johnson, of Rockford Machine Tool 
Co., had been scheduled to talk on “The 
Rockford Hi-Jector,’ but was unable to 
attend. In his absence, the talk was given 
by William B. Herbert, of Cinrock Ma- 
chinery, Inc., sales agent for Rockford in 
the New York area. 

Mr. Herbert gave a brief history of the 
development of the Hi-Jector, originally 
built as a four-ounce machine, but now 
of eight-ounce capacity. \ new 16-ounce 
model is nearing completion in response 
to demands for a larger capacity machine 
The Hi-Jector is completely automatic 
throughout its cycle. Thermosetting plas- 
tic material in powder form is poured 
into the hopper on top of the machine. 
The plastic material is then automatically 
weighed, preformed, preheated dielectric- 
ally by means of a Westinghouse dielectric 
unit, molded, and the molding gate opened 
at the end of the cycle. The only duties 
of the operator are to pour in the molding 
remove the molded parts when thi 
and close the gate in order t 
start the next automatic cycle. 

\dvantages of the machine, the 
said, include: (1) operation is automatic 
aiter the operator closes the gate; (2) all 
components of the cycle, including weigh- 
ing, preforming, preheating, and molding, 
are infinitely and separately adjustable to 
the molding material and the molded part; 
(3) handling and operating delays are 
eliminated with consequent monetary sav- 
ings; (4) the machine can complete a 
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powder, 
mold opens, 


speaker 


20 seconds, depending 


cycle in as little as 
(5) the 


on the material and the part; 
faster cycle reduces mold costs by giving 
more production per mold in a given time; 
i can eliminate exces- 

Disadvantaces 0 
it ‘s not satisiactory 


nulti- cavity 


and (6) the m 





parts int 
ng very thin sections 
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Southeast Mas- 
held a regular 
) at its meeting place, 
neering Society Bldg. 
nembers 1 





guests 





ron, sales n 
hcecciaben: 
h-Frequency Heating of 
ameron’s talk was identical to the 
me he gave betore the New York Sec- 
tion, S.P.E.. on February 10 and reported 
our March issue, page 755. The Sec- 
tion’s next meeting will be held April 14. 
Guest speaker will be M. M. Suba, Bake- 
lite Corp., who will discuss “Extrusion of 
Thermoplastic Insulations.” 





ak on 


lastics. 





Detroit Section Elections 
The annual elections of officers and di- 
rectors of the Detroit Section, Se. 


+ 


1 nilas e 4 
took place at a meeting on January 21 at 


the regular meeting place, the Horace H. 
Rackham Memorial Bldg. The new of- 
ficers and directors are: president, J. S. 
Miller, Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc.; 
VCE president, E. J. Storter, Reichhold 
Chemicals, Inc. secretary, H. C. Mc- 
Gown, Jr., Bakelite Corp.; treasurer, A. 


D’Acostino, American Plastics Engineer- 
ing Corp.; and directors, in addition to 
the new officers, Don F. Hoffman, Evans- 
Winter-Hebb, Inc. John Mickey, Ford 
Motor Co., and Karl Kithil, Celanese 
Chem‘cal Corp. 

The Sect‘on held an informal dinner- 
meeting March 19. Approximately 70 mem- 
bers and guests saw color films of the 
New Year’s Day football game between 
the University of Southern California and 
the University of Michigan. Wally We- 
ber, assistant coach at Michigan, acted 
as commentator. 
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On April 23 the group will hold a din- 
ner-meeting at the Wardell-Sheraton Ho- 
tel. Guest speaker will be Earl Johnson, 
ot Rocktord Machine & Tool Oye who 
will discuss the Rockford Hy-Jector. The 
Section’s May 14 meeting, to be held in 
the Rackham Memorial, will be on the 
subject of “A New Look at Plastics.” 
John M. DeBell, of DeBell & Richardson, 
Inc.. will discuss the engineering and tech- 
nical features; while Charles Breskin, of 
lodern Plastics, will deal with sales and 


promotion aspects 


Three Speakers Address Buffalo Section 


Phe Buffalo Section convened February 
>7 at the Hotel Westb: poo, Buffalo, N. Y., 


mem he rs guests present. 






session wert 
Machine Tool 
Rockford “Hy 
Frederick Fla 


hnson, Rocktord 


ho discussed the 





Kenneth Carlson, 











| poke on a “New Aircratt 
\nte 1 7 and Dick Van Geem, 
Primold, Ine. whose topic was “Trimold 
History and Products 

Mr. Johnson showed a color film on 
the “Hy-Jector” hen answered ques- 
ions l m the operation of 








information given) on 
to that presented 
ting of the New 





ction. 

‘arlson described in detail the de 
velopment by his company of a new air- 
cratt antenna system using molded poly- 
Trimold. This 





ethylene parts supplied by 
new antenna is expected to reduce airplane 
crashes by eliminating corona discharge 
from the antenna system 

Mr. Van Geem gave a brief history of 
the Trimold company, discussed the com- 
pany’s products, samples of which were 
on display, and described a few of the 
interesting applications. 

\t the business session a report from 
the treasurer Was song and a discussion 
was held concerning $.P.E. part cipation 
in the Buftalo Industrial Progress Ex- 
position, May 14 to 23. It was decided 
that the S.P.E. should have its own space 
statted by its own personnel and including 
a small representative exhibit of plastic 
products manufactured in the area 

The Section’s next meeting, a Lad’es 
Night, was originally scheduled for March 
26. Because that date was Good Friday, it 
was decided to move the meeting up to 
\pril 2. The meeting will be held in the 
Park Lane Hotel and will feature a talk 
by Marion Gough, of //ouse Beautiful 
Magazine, a display of plastic products, 
and the distribution of favors to the ladies 
attending. 









Future of Synthetic Chemistry 
as Seen by Dr. Sparks 


The March 10 gathering of the New- 
ark Section, in the Newark Athletic Club, 
featured an innovation from the custom- 
ary program. In place of the usual speaker 
on some phase of plastics technology, the 
guest speaker was William J. Sparks, di- 
rector of the chemical division, Esso La- 
boratories, who discussed the future of 
synthetic chemistry. The meeting aroused 
widespread interest. and approx mately 190 
members and guests were present, includ- 
ing representatives of other local techni- 
cal societies as guests of honor. Among 
these guests were I. B. Garard, professor 
of chemistry at Rutgers University and 
chairman of the North Jersey Section, 
A. C. S.; W. M. Klaile, president of the 
Techn'cal Societies Council of N. J. and 
chairman of the New Jersey Section, 
A. S. M.; Robert Burns, of Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories and chairman of A.S.- 





r.M. Committee D-20 on plastics; M. 
Parke Davis, chairman of the New York 


District Council, A.S.T.M.; R. H. Bell, 
chairman of the Society for Applied Spec- 
troscopy; J. H. DuBois, Shaw Insulator 
Co. and pres‘dent of S.P.E.; Arthur Nu- 
fer, of Bakelite Corp. and president of 
the New York Section, S.P.E 

\ccording to Dr. Sparks, four Major 
trends are expected to influence future 
synthetic chemistry. (1) the increasing 
importance of detailed chemical and physi- 
cal properties concerning both purity and 
petiibimaice: (2) the development of ap- 
plied synthesis during the next few years 
on the basis of technical knowledge al- 
ready available, but not yet put to use; 
(3) the rise in the use of petroleum for 
the manufacture of synthetic organic chem- 
icals from zero to almost 50% during 
20 vears and the expectat’on that 
petroleum is to become an even more im- 
portant raw material; and (4) the likeli- 
hood that developments outside the strictly 
chemical field will play a predominant role 
both in availability of raw materials and 
actual chemical synthesis. An example of 
I latter factor is the anticipated manu- 
facture of liquid fuels from natural gas 
or coal. Any development in synthetic fuel 
manufacture would lead to great increases 
in emerge of simple organic chemical 
compounds derived from these fuels. 

Following the talk, a short business 
meeting was held during which it was de- 
cided to. strengthen the Section’s  pro- 
gram for the next year, beginning in 
October. To this end, Gilbert L. Peakes, 
Bakelite Corp., was appointed chairman of 
the new program committee. To secure 
representation of the different activities of 
the plastics industry on the new commit- 
tee. Mr. Peakes, representing the thermo- 
setting material manufacturers, appointed 
the following members: Edward Rowan, of 
Dillon & Beck (injection molders), Mr. 
DuBois (compression and transfer mold- 
ers), Russell Aiken, of FE. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., (thermoplastic ma- 
terial manufacturers), and R. Fracken- 
pohl, of Newark Die Co. (tool makers). 


we past 








DeBell and Bailey Guest Speakers 


\ total of 52 members and guests at- 
tended the February 4 session of the West- 
ern New England Section, at the Hotel 
Sheraton, Springfield, Mass. The outgo- 
ing president of the Section, Mario J. 
Petretti, Noma Electric Corp., introduced 
the incoming officers and directors: presi- 
dent, Frank J. Donohue, plastics division, 
Monsanto Chemical Co.; vice president, 
Sherwood L. Young, C. F. Church Mfg. 
Co.; secretary, Edward W. Vaill, Bake- 
lite Corp.; treasurer, Jack T. F. Bitter, 
Parker Stamp Works, Inc.; and other 
directors in addition to the new officers, 
George W. Whitehead, Improved Paper 
Machinery Corp., George W. Carlson. 
\rrow-Hart & Hegeman Co., Mr. Pe- 
tretti, and Henry M. Richardson, DeBell 
& Richardson, Ine. 

Speaker of the evening was John De- 
3ell, of DeBell & Richardson, whose topic 
was “Plastics and General Business Con- 
ditions in Europe,” based on his trip to 
Europe during November and December. 
1947. While the countries visited were all 
in various condit‘ons of strain, the speaker 
foresaw a reasonable chance of recovery 
if the United States can tide over some 
of the immediate needs and if the people 
can get to work. In England, ICI is put- 
ting up large crack’ng facilities which will 
ive a source for properly priced poly- 
ethylene. Both that company and BX 
Plastics are erecting new factories for 
plastic materials. Among the interesting 
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new plastic items were polyvinyl chloride 
battery spacers and laminated vinyl sheet. 
The production of Terylene, the new ter- 
ephthalic textile fiber, was still limited. 

Business was good in Sweden, Mr. De- 
sell said, and manufacturing plants there 
were well equipped and up-to-date. The 
gravest problem facing France was that 
of food because of the disparity between 
the cost of food, which had risen 20 
times during and= since the war, and 
wages, Which had risen only eight times. 
Mr. DeBell) expressed the opinion that 
European recovery was not likely unless 
Germany does its share of production. 
Despite general shortages of food, fuel, 
and transportation in Germany, the chemi- 
cal industry is exporting some naphthalene 
and urea. Research still continues, and 
German technologists called attention to 
new synthetic emulsifying waxes, vinyl 
chloride copolymers for inside paints, the 
synthesis of adipic nitrile by direct re- 
action of hydrogen cyanide with 1,4-butene- 
diol, and other advances. To achieve recov- 
ery, cooperation and conciliation of the oc- 
cupying powers is necessary, and all man- 
power and productive equipment must be 
put to work, the speaker concluded. 

The next meeting of the Section took 
place on March 3 at the Sheraton Hotel, 
with 56 members and guests attending. 
After dinner, a short business meeting 
took place at which President Donohue 
announced the appointment of the follow- 
ing conynittee chairmen: professional ac- 
tivities, W. S. Larson, DeBell & Richard- 
son; credentials, Mr. Carlson; program, 
Mr. Richardson; and publicity, George W. 
Martin, Noma Electric. Still to be ap- 
pointed are the chairmen of the finance, 
house, historical, and education commit- 
Tees; 

Guest speaker at the technical sessions 
was James Bailey, vice president and re- 
search director of Plax Corp., who dis- 
cussed “Extrusion of Thermoplastics.” 
After introductory remarks on the nature 
of extrusion, the speaker showed a series 
of slides giving the operating conditions 
which exist inside an extruder, and the 
effect of change in elasticity of the plas- 
tic material with increasing pressure as 
it passes through the extruder was dis- 
cussed. This discussion was followed by 
— revealing the output of an extruder 
based on purely viscous flow, in which the 
output dropped as the pressure increased. 
and a slide of actual operating data which 
showed the output to remain practically 
unchanged with pressure for the harder 
plastics, but to decrease for the soft plas- 
tics. 

Die design was considered and_ illus- 
trated with actual die shapes and_ their 
extruded products, and the effect of vis- 
cous and plastic flow upon the extruded 
shape was reviewed with emphasis on the 
elrmination of bubbles and “puffing up.” 
The Plax method of extruding Lubofilm 
rod and making Polyflex sheet was dis- 
cussed to show that handling the extru- 
sion after it leaves the die is usually just 
as important as the actual extrusion pro- 
cess itself. Mr. Bailey concluded his talk 
with a brief review of the optical effects 
produced by strain and orientation in poly- 
styrene, as seen by the polariscope. 


Symposium on Preheating 

A symposium on preheating featured the 
February 27 meeting of the Cleveland Sec- 
tion, S.P.E. Speakers were S. K. Mox- 
ness, Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Co., and W. J. Miskella, M’skella Infra- 
Red Co. 

“Present Developments in Steam Pre- 
heating’ was the title of Mr. Moxness’ 
talk. Another year of practical experience 
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with steam preheating has served to prove 
the practicability of this method for gen- 
eral transfer molding, he said. Improve- 
ments in metering mo'sture into the pre- 
heating atmosphere make it possible to 
mantain precise control over the mois- 
ture content of the preheated preforms. 
This condition, in turn, permits control of 
shrinkage over a wider range than is pos- 
sible with other means of preheat'ng. 
The surface appearance of steam preheated 
parts compares with that obtained by 
other heating methods, the speaker added. 
Strength properties are often enhanced; 
while electrical properties are very slightly 
reduced. By use of the penetrometer, the 
great influence of very small amounts of 
moisture can be seen in the greatly accel- 
erated rates of softening. 

Mr. Miskella discussed the use of his 
company’s Vibra-Veyor and Porta-Veyor 
for preheating plastics by means of infra- 
red lamps. He pointed out the difficulties 
involved in using drawer-type hot air 
ovens and stationary pans having a few in- 
frared bulbs. One of the creat advantages 
of preheating auto‘ratically in a machine 
near the press is to prevent the reabsorp- 
tion of moisture into the hot plastic gran- 
ules during the trip from the oven room 
to the press. It was reported that the 
Vibra-Veyor did not dry the granules 
under high humidity cond tions. This dis- 
advantage forced the development of the 
hopper heater, suspended over the mold- 
ing machine hopper, to warm up the metal 
of the hopper so that the condensation of 
moisture on it would not wet the already 
dry granules. The new Porta-Veyor com- 
bines the hopper heater, preform preheater, 
and an elevating and lowering mechanism 
for the entire machine to permit ready re- 
loading. 





G-E to Market Phenolics 


HE chemical department of General 

Electric Co., Pitts field, Mass., recently 
announced that it is marketing a complete 
line of phenolic molding powders. De signed 
to satisfy a major portion of the needs of 
the average molder, the new G-E line in- 
cludes general-purpose, high heat resistant, 
and impact resistant, plastic materials. 
Available in standard colors and mottles 
the powders are maintained at a_ high 
level of quality and uniformity by means 
of a series of tests made on every batch 
prior to shipment. The phenolic molding 
powders provide excellent finishes and 
high glosses and are available in a flow 
range of soft, medium soft, medium hard, 
and hard types. 


New Adhesives Available 


Two new modified phenolic liquid ad- 
hesives designed for cementing metals, 
thermosetting plastics, wood, fabric, or 
any combination of these materials, also 
have been developed by the General Elec- 
tric chemical department. Designated G-E 
adhesives Nos. 12507 and 12508, the new 
products, when properly cured, exhibit high 
shear and tensile strengths and exceptional 
resistance to water, gasoline, kerosene, and 
mineral oils, it is claimed. The adhesives 
are especially useful for cementing metals 
and laminates, for preparing metal-faced 
sandwich-type constructions, for attaching 
brackets and lugs to thin metal sheets, and 
for use in light vehicular constructions. 
The use of these adhesives eliminates the 
necessity of sanding plastic surfaces prior 
to bonding. 


recommended for the thermo- 
setting plastics because of its superior flow 
characteristics, G-E adhesive No. 12507 
has exceptionally high solvent resistance. It 
is designed for applications which require 
an effective adhesive with a high shear 


Especially 


strength where facilities are available for 
prebaking the adhesive film before pressing. 
G-E adhesive No. 12508 is recommended 
for applications in which the adhesive must 
possess exceptionally high cleavage strength 
and where higher application pressures are 
available for sedaas, 





Compar Hose Available 


ESISTOFLEX Corp. has announced 

that Resistoflex hose, made with a 
tube stock of compar (polyvinyl alcohol- 
type resin), is now available in larger sizes 
for use with solvents and gases. A variety 
of constructions has been engineered up 
to 1 inches inside diameter for low- 
and medium-pressure applications. Most of 
these constructions are produced both with 
and without a static discharge wire. The 
compar stock used in the manufacture ot 
this hose has demonstrated its superiority 
in applications involving organic solvents 
of all kinds, it is claimed. Compar 1s to- 
tally unaffected by fuels, oils, petroleum 
spirits, naphthas, ethers, esters, and, car- 
bon disulfide. In addition, some compar 
stocks are completely impermeable to many 
widely used gases, such as methyl chloride 
and the Freon refrigerants. 

Resistoflex hose is now stocked in the 
following popular sizes, given in inside di- 
3/16, 14, 5/16, 36, 
3 inches. Construc- 
tions Mattie a woven carcass with wire 
insert for sizes from 34-inch up, and 
[ all sizes 
rubber, 
Maxi- 


1500 


ameter me asurements : 


+9 1,1'4, and 1 


various braided carcasses tor 
Outer covers include synthetic 
braided wire, and colored lacquers. 
mum working pressures range from 
p.Sa. for the 3/16-inch size up to 125 p.s.1. 
for the 1'4-inch size. The hose is supplied 
in bulk for use with hose clamps se re- 
usable fittings. and complete factory cou- 
pled assemblies are also available 





Ultrasol, Vinyl Resin Coating 


ONSANTO CHEMICAL CO., Mer 

rimac Division, Everett, Mass., has 
announced the production of a new, econ- 
omical vinyl resin coat'ng, Ultrasol, which 
combines flame-resisting qualities with ex- 
ceptional abrasion and weathering proper- 
ties. Ultrasol coated fabrics are similar 
in appearance to the more common nitro- 
cellulose treated products. Applied to pa- 
per or fabric, the coating gives either a 
smooth, colorful finish or a decorative 
leather-like effect and is equally effective 
in both bright and pastel colors. 

Tests have proved the new product's 
capacity for withstanding abrasion, hard 
use, and moisture, it is claimed. Ultrasol 
coated upholstery has demonstrated its 
ability to withstand even sub-zero tem- 
pere itures without cracking or crazing, and 
is therefore suitable for use in_ buses, 
trucks, and automobiles. As for flame re- 
sistance, Ultrasol will not support flame, 
according to Monsanto tests. Applied to 
untreated fabrics it will considerably re- 
tard burning, and Ultrasol coverings can 
be made practically fireproof when used in 
conjunction with properly treated fabrics. 
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Canada S.P.I. Conference 


N° RLY 300 delegates from Canada 
and the United States gathered in 
\ . . 1° ( — | + 


ontreal’s Mount 





m ncluded tec 
le section meetings, 


of the Society, 


ion, on Monday, Feb- 
ney, American Cyana- 
“New for 
om, Celanese Corp. 
1 i Pack- 


: 
1 
anadian 


Horizons 






met “Plastics 1 
Fairweather, (¢ 
n “The 
1 his talk Mr. ) 
are now entering their 


increase in application 


I 


Al 
spoke oO 








a 
} mm said that plastics enjoy a 
very, very small percentage of the packag- 
e dollar. Saying that package develop- 
ent always takes vast strides when bus- 
ess gets more competitive, the speaker 
woted that the packaging curve climbs 
rapidly with the advent of new materials, 
combinations of new or old materials, 
new fabricating techniques, sales promo- 
tion ideas, and the gradual realization by 


top management that packaging 1s very 


1 
important to the successful conduct of bus- 


ness 

Evidence of a strong inflationary trend 
both in Canada and the United States 
for some months to come was seen by 
Mr. Fairweather. He predicted continu- 





ng high levels of production and employ- 
ment until June declared that the 





ymM11C 


most notable econ change of the past 
few years was how emphasis had passed 
from opportunity to security. 

\t the luncheon J. B. Neal, Norton 
Laboratories, on “Industry Co- 
operation.” He stressed the point that co- 
operation in the plastics industry would 


' 
Inc., spoke 


secure high acceptance of products and, 
at the same time, would eliminate any 
tendency toward monopoly by businesses 
in the field. 


DuBois. 
] 


“Consid- 


\t the after: session J. H. 
Shaw Insulator Co., 
erations That Sell Plastics.” 

The final 
atter an afternoon 
meetin; 
dinner at v 
lean- Hunter 
Mr. 


greater 


100N 
dealt with 
event on the day's program, 
trade 

\V Society's annual 
ich H. Napier Moore, Mac- 
Publishing Co., guest 
Moore stressed industry's 
understanding of the 


Industry 1] 


devoted to sec- 


. +) 
as the 






\re 
Was 


»] 5 
speaker. 


nas 
down to of bus- 
effective way, and a suspicion 
exists on the public of every- 
thing that ig What is needed is 
a more closer approach of 
nothing 


iree enterprise. 
tell 


elling the 


story 
part of the 
looks 
human = and 


management to employes since 








causes more unrest than the feel of an 
employe that he is not engaged in crea- 
tive or important work 

The program the morning of Febru- 
ary 17 consisted of the showing of a film, 
“Where Do We Go from Here?” and a 
talk by Ephraim Freedman, director of 
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CALENDAR 


Apr. 2. 


Apr. 7-9. 
Apr. 8. 
Apr. 8. 
Apr. 13- 
5, 
Apr. 13- 
16. 


Apr. 14. 


Apr. 14. 


Arr. 15- 
June 30. 


Apr. 16. 
Apr. 19- 
20. 


Apr. 19- 
23. 
Apr. 23. 


Apr. 26- 
29. 


Apr. 29. 
May 4. 
May 7. 


May 7. 


May 7. 


May 8-15. 
May 11. 
May 12. 


May 13. 


May 14. 


May 14. 
May 18. 
May 19. 


May 20- 
23. 


May 21. 


May 22. 


Buffalo Section, §.P.E. Ladies 
Night. Park Lane Hotel, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

New York Rubber Group. Henry 
Hudson Hotel, New York, N. Y. 


Rochester Section, S.P.E. 


Los Angeles Rubber Group, Inc. 
Hotel Mayfair, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Midwest Power Conference. 
Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 
Rhode Island Rubber Club. Crown 
Hotel, Providence, R. I. 

Quebec Rubber & Plastics Group. 
Ritz Carlton Hotel, Montreal, 
P. Q., Canada, 

SAE National Aeronautic and Air 
Transport Meeting. Hotel New 
Yorker, New York, N. Y. 

Greater New York Safety Coun- 
cil. 18th Annual Safety Conven- 
tion and Exposition. Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York, N. Y. 
Newark and New York Sections 
S.P.E. Newark Athletic Club, 
Newark, N. J. 

Rhode Island & Southeastern 
Massachusetts Section, S.P.E. 
America’s Security Loan Cam- 
paign. (Buy U. S. Savings Bonds 
Now!) 

Akron Rubber Group. Mayflower 
Hotel, Akron, O. 

Industria! Acciden: Prevention 
Asscciations. Safety Convention, 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. 

American Chemical Society. 
Spring Meeting. Chicago, IIl. 
Detroit Section, S.P.E. Wardell- 
Sheraten Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 
American Management Associa- 
tion. Conference on Packaging, 
Packing, and Shipping and Sev- 


enteenth Annual Packaging Ex- 
position. Cleveland, O. 

Northern California Rubber 
Group. 


Los Angeles Rubber Group, Inc. 
Hotel Mayfair, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Chicago Rubber Group. Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 

American Institute of Chemists. 
Annual Meeting. Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York, N. Y. 

Buffalo Rubber Group and On- 
tario Section. General Brock Ho- 
tel, Niagara Falls, Ont., Canada. 
National Golf Week. 

New York and Newark Sections, 
S.P.E. Hotel Sheraton, New York, 
N.Y. 

Rhode Island and Southeastern 
Massachusetts Section, S.P.E. 
Quebec Rubber & Plastics Group. 
Ritz Carlton Hotel, Montreal, 
P. Q., Canada. 

Detroit Section, S.P.E. Horace H. 
Rackham Memorial Bldg., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Connecticut Rubber Group. 
Rochester Section, S.P.E. 


South Texas Section, S.P.E. Ben 
Milam Hotei. Houston, Tex. 
Society of the Plastics Industry. 
Annual Meeting. Atlantic City, 
Ae 

Detroit Rubber & Plastics Group, 
Inc. Detroit Leland Hotel, Detroii, 
Mich. 

Southern Ohic Rubber Group. 
Spring Outing and Golf Tourna- 
ment. 








t lards, R. H. Macv & 
Co.. on “Not So Random Thoughts on 
Plastics.” Mr. Freedman challenged the 
plastics industry to “engage a high unit pr 

duction and hold profit secondary to mani- 
mum production of quality goods....thus 
you can help strengthen our national econ- 
omy.” Aiter praising the growth and 
value of the plastics industry, Mr. Freed- 


he Bureau of Stan 





man warned that the industry must n 
ignore the sound merchandising of its 
products. The speaker discussed public 
reaction to the range of articles made 


ot plastics, using specific experiences 
Macy's to illustrate his points. Concluding 
a list of suggestions for improving met 
chandising, Mr. Freedman 
need of developing consumer 
dards for plastics below which the 
} - 31] 

dustry will not go. 


stressed — thi 
] ‘ 


goods stan- 


At the luncheon, Roland Beaudry, M.P., 
discussed “The French Approach. Mr 
Beaudry said that the total of 3,000,000 


French consumers in Quebee alone, and 
4,000,000 in all of Canada, required 
French market be dealt) with specifically 
and not merely as part of the entire 
Canadian picture. Merchandising  proce- 
dure must be tailored to fit this French 
market. 

\t the meeting concluding the 
two-day — session, the Society’s retiring 
president, J. H. McCready, Hale Brothers, 
Ltd.. said that Canada’s plastics industry 
is expected to make a substantial contri- 
bution to alleviation of the dollar short- 
age. Some plants are already producing 
material which used to be imported from 
the United States. and others are being 
built. Imports of plastics, mostly in semi- 
finished condition, have heretofore totaled 
approximately $10,000,000 a year. 





general 


Election ot officers was held at the 
meeting, and the following new _ officers 
were elected by the Society: president. 


Irving D. Wintrob, M. Wintrob & Sons, 
Ltd.; vice president, Howard Yates, Crys- 
tal Glass & Plastics, Ltd.; and treasurer, 
L.. C. MacLeod, Monsanto (Canada), Ltd. 
Ivan Moffitt continues as executive secre- 
tary of the Society. 





Plastics Exposition 


DRAWING tor 

National Plastics 
place on March 18 at a meeting of 99 
representatives of member companies ot 
The Scciety of the Plastics Industry, Inc.. 
at the Hotel Commodore, New York, 
N.... ¥. 

This exposition will be held in Grand 
Central Palace, New York, September 27 
to October 1 and will be larger and 
more comprehensive than either of the 
preceding shows. The names of exhibi- 
tors, who then chose their space, were 
drawn by lottery by Nelson E. Gage, 
chairman of the exposition committee. 
Selections for space were made in four 
(1) companies who have exhibited 


space in the third 
Exposition took 


stages: 


in both preceding expositions; (2) com- 
panies who have exhibited in one ex- 
position; (3) S.P.I. members who have 


not previously exhibited; and (4) others. 
Desirable space is still available for com- 
panies who are not members of S.P.L, 
but are eligible as exhibitors. This space 
is limited, and prospective exhibitors are 
advised to communicate at once with show 
headquarters at 295 Madison Ave., New 


Yi rk, N, W.2 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 
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Scientific and Technical Activities 


A.S.T.M. Committee D-11 


iE regular spring meeting of Com- 
T mittee D-11 on Rubber and Rubber- 
Like Mater.als ot the wade Society 

r Materials was held at the 
flower, Washington, D. C., 
March 3, 4. and 5, as part of the 1948 
Committee Week of the Society. Meetings 
if 20 subcommittees preceded the meeting 
of the full D-11 Committee on the atter- 
noon of March 5, which was presided 
over by Chairman S’mon Collier, Johns- 
Manville Corp., and Secretary Arthur \W. 
Carpenter, The B. F. Goodrich Co. 

Pwo new subcommittees had their first 

egular meetings in Washington; one, the 
new subcommittee on rubber latices, and 
the other, the new  subco:rmittee on 
thread rubber. Organization details were 
discussed, and programs of work were 
planned by these new subcommittees. 

The 1948 annual meeting of A.S.T.M. 
will be held in Detroit, Mich., the week 
beginning June 21. In addition to the 
meetings of the various committees, the 
Society's Eighth Exhibit of Testing Ap- 
aratus and Related Equipment will be 
In progress. 

One of the features of the annual meet- 
ing will be the 1948 Edgar Marburg Lec- 
ture to be delivered by Paul Aebersold, 
chiet of the Isotopes Division, Atomic 
Energy Commission. Dr, Aebersold is ex- 
pected to discuss the industrial applications 
ot these materials which have such phe- 
nomenal prospects for industry and tor 
mankind. 

Phe Subcommittee on Rubber Latices, 
rganized in Philadelphia on December 10, 
1947, held a two-day meeting and decided 
to confine its work to natural rubber la- 
tices in the immediate future. Specifica- 
tions for creamed and centrifuged latices 
were considered thoroughly. The need of 
such specifications is urgent owing to the 
establishment of a number of new sources 
of natural rubber latex following the war, 
and specifications will assist the produc- 
tion of latices of su'table quality. The 
proposed requirements cover sampling, de- 
terminations of total solids, dry rubber 
content, viscosity, alkalinity, KOH num- 
ber, mechanical stability, color, odor, 
sludge content, coagulum, copper, and 
manganese. 4 number of reports were 
submitted on studies of chemical and phys- 
ical tests on latices and on films from 





lor 

















The Subcommittee on Thread Rubber 
at its organization meeting decided to de- 
velop test pry te for the physical char- 

cteristics of rubl thread. First con- 
siderid on will ies given to tests for de- 
termining size, modulus, and permanent 
set. .\ cooperative study of these three 
tests will be made by four laboratories. 

The Technical Committee on Automo- 
tive Rubber, under the joint auspices of 
V.S.TM. and the Society of Automotive 
Encineers, considered problems dealing 
with the application of ies automotive 
and aeronautical equipment. Action was 
taken to submit as tentative a new Method 
otf Test for Volume Resistivity of Elec- 
trically Conductive Rubber and Rubber- 
Like Materials. Decision was also reached 
on revisions in the Methods of Testing 
\utomotive Air Brake and Vacuum Brake 
Hose (ID 622). Work is under way on 
speciiications and tests for bumpers, rub- 
ber mats, and vacuum brake hose. 
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Washington Meeting 


The Subcommittee on Insulated Wire 
and Cable completed new specifications for 
thermoplastic sheaths which are recom- 
mended as tentative. Other subjects un- 
der consideration are standards for ther- 
moplastic insulated appliance wire and 
rubber insulated appliance wire. An elec- 
tronic method for determining ozone is to 
be investigated for use in testing wire 
insulation. 

The Subcommittee on Packings will 
continue its studies of a procedure for 
determining the tendency of compressed 
gaskets to corrode adjacent metal 
In cooperation with other D-11 
sae are in prep- 
sheet and 


asbestos 
surtaces. 
subcommittee, 
aration for compressed asbestos 
tor rubber sheet packing. 

Revisions were completed in the Tenta 
tive Specifications for Friction Tape for 
General Use for Electrical Purposes (D 
69), and the Specifications for Rubber In 
sulating Tape (D 119). 

The Subcommittee on Physical Tests 
Was given an important assignment in the 
development ot tests for determining the 
coetticient of friction between rubber and 
other surfaces. This property is especially 
important for such materials as 
soles, flooring, and tires. 

The program of the Subcommittee on 
Chemical Analysis includes work on pro- 
cedures for the analysis of mixtures of 
GR-S and natural rubber, reclaimed rub- 
bers, and for determination of plasticizers 
in rubber used in contact with gasoline 

The Subcommittee on Abrasion Tests 
submitted revisions in the Standard 
Method of Lie for Tear Resistance of 
Vulcanized Rubber (D 624). Studies made 
ot the deviations of profile of edges of 
died-out rubber specimens have been com- 
pleted and are to be described in an ar- 
ticle soon to be published. A task group 
is conducting tests on analysis of factors 
affecting road wear of tires and the cor- 
relation of road wear with laboratory 
tests. 

The Subcommittee on Life Tests pre- 
sented a report on the aging of GR-S, 
to be published in the near future. Further 
study of the aging of GR-S is being con- 
tinued, and it is planned to hold an in- 
formal discussion on this subject at the 
June meeting in Detroit. This subcom 
mittee also has under way a program in 
eight laboratories on the study of air oven 
aging methods. Other matters being 
studied include the effect of ozone and 
light on the aging of rubl products. 

The Subcommittee on Hard Rubber re- 
viewed data submitted by six cooperating 
laboratories on tests of high-, medium-. 
and low-quality stocks. Further tests will 
be made on samples from standard formu- 
lae in order to determine the degree of 
reproducibility of the methods being 
studied. 

The Subcommittee on Coated Fabrics 
has been giving attention to various types 
of abrasion test methods. ‘Much work is 
necessary on this subject, especially with 
recard to standardization. The round- 
robin on scrub and flex texts of coated 
fabrics is continuing, and various types 
of scrub testers are being studied. 

The Subcommittee on Processibility 
Tests is a relatively new activity in Com- 
mittee D-11. Two methods, covering the 
Test for Plasticity and Recovery by the 


heels and 








Parallel Plate Plastometer (D 926) | 
the Test for Viscosity by the Shearing 
Disk Viscometer (D 927), were recently 
yublished as tentative. A new Tentative 
Method for Determining Scorch Time Us- 
ing the Mooney Plastometer has been 
con pleted and will be submitted to letter 


ce Tests 


is another new activity of Committee D- 


method resulting from the 





{ft ibcommittee has just ‘heen 
published as tentative under the title of 
“Test for Mechanical Properties of Elas- 
tomeric Vulcanizates Under Compressive 
or Shear St Mechanical Os- 
her matters u 
iods of testing 
under forced and torsiot vibration. 

1¢@ Subcommittee on Low Temperature 
Tests recommended for publicati - 


tative a torsion test tor low-t 


rains by the 
c'llos raph Cb oa 


der consideration are 
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Rubber Division Meeting 
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The committee on arrangemen 
Fr incis 5 

I Inc all 
man: William Crumpler, Geo. S. Meghani 
Corp.; James Sheridan, New Jersey Zin 


ac-9y 1 ] 
Commercial Sol 














vents Co. 

The committee tor 
meeting rooms comprises R. H. 
Inland, chairman; Sam Armatto and Ec 
win Wagner, Witco Cl remical Co A. ] 
leorbes and Harold Stark, aren Rubi 


Divisi nm, Sheller Mite. Corp.; Al Loos, 


8] 


arrangements for 
Gerster, 
l 





sper 





Mystik Tape Co.; H. F. Peters, Louis 
Melind Co.;: H. F. Schwarz, Sherwin- 
Williams Co.: and D. Kk. eeeets cs. 
Johnson, B. C. Ovesen, C. H. Skuza, and 
M. B. Smith, all of Inland Rubber. 

The committee on registrat‘on has as 
its chairman F. W. Bickle, Diamond Wire 
& Cable Co., and includes Robert Camp- 
bell, N. J. Zine; D. M. Pratt, Marbon 
Corp.; and Ralph Anschutz, Witco. 

The chairman of the committee on pub- 
licity is B. W. Hubbard, Ideal Roller & 
Mig. Co 

The committee on information consists 
of A. G. Susie, Marbon, chairman; and 
J. L. Leeds, Frost Rubber ; ae Fulgrum, 

Socony Vacuum Oil Co.; V. J. Labrecque, 
Victor Gasket Co.; and :7 i Krause, 
H. F. Scott, M. E. Jones, and C. R. Holt. 
all of Marbon 

Treasurer of the local committee is 
W. H. Peterson, of Enjay Co.; while 
the chairman for the committee for the 
vendors’ cocktail party is Charles W 
Baldwin, United Carbon Co. 





Low Temperature Compounding 
PPROXIMATELY 40 members and 


guests of the Northern California 
Rubber Group attended a meeting on Feb- 
ruary 26 at the Claremont Hotel. Berke- 
ley. Instead of having an outside speaker. 
a round table discussion was held on the 
compounding of rubber for low tempera- 
ture applications. Most of the informa- 
tion brought out during the discussion was 
not new, but some interesting data on 
presented. 

The cold sec gem set of neoprene 
is greatly 1 proved by the addition of 
sulfur. For example, tests conducted for 
94 hours at 0° F by \.S.T.M. Method 
B showed the cold compression set of a 
neoprene stock without sulfur to be 66° ; 
whereas the same stock containing one 
part sulfur had a set of 38° The effect 
of low temperature on the sealing proper- 
ties of a neoprene gasket stock without 
sulfur can be demonstrated by an actual 

: tested, molded in the 


neoprene were 











test. The 

form of a Was /2-inch thick, 11 
inches in ction, and had a mean 
diameter of inches. The recipe for 
this stock follows: GR-M-10, 100° parts 
by weight; stearic acid, 1.0 part; Neophax 
A, 5.0 parts; XL( gnesia, 4.0 parts; 
P-33 black, 30 parts; paraffin, 2.0 parts: 
Circo Light Process Oil, 20 parts; and 
inc oxide, 5.0 parts. This gave a typical 
soit gasket stock of 40 Shore hardness. 


The gasket was placed into a grooved 


holder, and a cover having a rounded seal- 
ing edge was placed on the casket. Force 
Was applied to the cover to force the seal- 
ing edg into the gasket to a depth ot 


s-inch. The cover and the holder were 
bolted at this deflection, and mtrogen was 
roduced into the cavity between holder 
1 cover. The dete ction 1 of leakage was fa- 
cilitated by placing the assembly in water. 
The pressure was raised to 550 p.s.i. at 
82° F. with no leakage. After two weeks 


at this temperature the 





pressure was again 
applied, and an average leakage pressure 
of 185 p.s.i. was obtained. An interesting 
phenomenon was encountered when the 
test was conducted at 20° F. After two 
weeks at this temperature, the pressure at 
which leakage was obtained was 50 p.s.i., 
and repeat tests leveled out at less than 
five p.s.i. These results indicated that the 


crystallization of a GR-M_ stock com- 
pounded without sulfur was more rapid 
at 20° F. than at so” FE. 
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Tentative Program, Rubber Technology Conference 


A TENTATIVE program has been an- 
nounced for the second International 
Rubber Technology Conference to be held 
on June 23 to 25 under the ausp'ces of 
the Institution of the Rubber Industry. 
It is planned to run three sessions daily, 
two in the morning and one in the after- 
noon. The first day of the conference, 
June 23, will have a short opening cere- 
mony and one session in the morning, fol- 
lowed by a luncheon and one afternoon 
session. The conference will end with 
a dinner on the evening of June 25. 
\ll functions will be held at the Central 
Hall, Westminster, London S.W.1, Eng- 
land, except for the dinner which will 
take place at the Connaught Rooms, Great 
Queen St., Kingsway, London W.C.1. 

The papers tentatively scheduled for pre- 
sentation at the eight sections of the con- 
ference fo llow : 

Section I—Natural and Synthetic Rub- 
her Latices. “Mechanism of the Cream- 
ing of Latex,” W. S. Davey and K. C. 
Sekar, Rubber Research Institute of Ma- 
lava. “Studies in the Coagulation of 
Preserved set E. A. Murphy, E. W. 
Madge, and D. W. Pounder, Dunlop Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd. “The Control re the Sta- 
bility of Latex Compounds,” F. Flint, 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Fal \lso a 
paper on the white and yellow fractions 
of Hevea latex by G. J. van der Bie, 
Netherlands Indies Rubber Research In- 
stitute; a paper on the use of coagulants 
on rubber estates in wartime, by a mem- 
ber of the Proofstation, West Java; and 
a paper from the London Advisory Com- 
mittee for Rubber Research (Ceylon and 
Malaya). 

Section 2—Chemistry of Rubber. “The 
Nature of the Sulfur Linkages in Rub- 
ber-Sulfur Vulcanizates,” G. F. Bloom- 
field, British Rubber Producers’ Research 
\ssociation. “The Hydrochlorination of 
Natural Rubber,” G. J. van Voorson, 
Rubber Stchting (Holland). “Some Ob- 
servations on the Oxidation of Rubber 
in Light,” from Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries. Also a paper on the determination 
ot the molecular weights of high polymers 
by measurements of osmotic pressure, by 
H. W. Melville, University of Aberdeen 

Section 3 Physics of Rubber. “The 
Refractive Index of Rubber at Differ- 
ent aon Lengths,” I.. A. Wood and 
L. W. Tilton, United States National Bu- 
reau of Standards. “The Application of 
eneienty Theory to Rubber Engineer- 
ing,” R. S. Rivlin. BRPRA. “Permanent 
Set of Visa Rubber,” |... Mullins. 
Research Association of British Rubber 
Manufacturers. Also a paper on the mor- 
phology of elastomers by E. A. Hauser 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
and papers by E. Guth, University of 
Notre Dame, and J. M. Goppel, Rubber 


Section 4—Testing and Analysts. “The 
Direct Determination of Oxygen in 
Rubber,” W. T. Chambers, BRPRA 
“Meaning of Test Results,” R. G. New- 
ton, and “Interpretation of Plasticity 
Measurements,” |. R. Scott and R. W. 
Whorlow, all of RABRM. Also a paper 
on the kinetic analysis of rubber halides, 
by G. Salomom, Rubber Stichting; and 
papers by J. Le Bras, Institut Frangais, 
B. B. S. T. Boonstea, Rubber Stichting, 
and L. J. Bellamy and J. H. Lawrie, Brit- 
ish Ministry of Supply. 

Section 5—Synthetic Rubber. “Compar- 
isons of Natural and Butadiene Styrene 
Rubbers,” R. P. Dinsmore and J. H. 
Fielding, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
“The Low Temperature Performance of 
Butyl Inner Tubes,” R. J. Adams, E. J. 


Buckler, and G. C. Wanless. Polymer 
Corp., Ltd. Also a paper on synthetic 
rubber of the butadiene- acrylonitrile type, 
from Standard Oil Co.; a paper by S. L. 
Bass, Dow Corning Corp.; a paper from 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc.; 
and a paper on the development of syn- 
thetic rubber in Germany, by E. Konrad, 
Farbenfabriken Bayer. 

Section 6——Compounding Ingredients. 
“Sponge Blowing Agents” irom Impe- 
rial Chemical Industries, and another pa- 
per by Dr. Guth. 

Section 7—Fibers and Textiles. Papers 
from British Nylon Spinners, Ltd.. and 
British Celanese, Ltd.; and a paper on 
testing and use of synthetic textiles in the 
manufacture of tires, by O. Bachle and 
G. Fromandi, Farbenfabriken Bayer. 

Section &—Developments in_ Factory 
Processes and Products Since 1938, “Lim- 
iting Factors in the Mathematical De- 
sign of Rubber Suspension Units,” H. L. 
Jenkins, D. H. D. Cooper, and W. A. 
Gurney, Dunlop Rubber. “Factors Affect- 
ing Power Consumption in Tires,” k. D. 
Evans, Goodyear. .\lso a paper on rub- 
ber to metal bondings, by S$. Buchan, 
Andre Rubber Co., Ltd. 

The following is a list of the principal 
officers who have so far accepted invita- 
tions: patron, Sir John Anderson; hon- 
orary president, Sir Robert Robinson; 
president, F. D. Ascoli; and honorary 
vice presidents, Lord McGowan, Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Sir George Beharrell, 
Dunlop Rubber, Sir Harry Lindsay, Im- 
perial Institute, H. W. Franklin, I.R.L, 
P. J. Burgess, London Advisory Commit- 
tee for Rubber Research, the chairman 
of the Rubber Trade Association of Lon- 
don, and the president of the Research 
Association of British Rubber Manutac- 
turers. 





Chemical Association Meets 


HE need of coordination of all depart- 

ments of activity involved in the man- 
ufacture of new chemicals was the keynote 
of the meeting of the Commercial Chem1- 
cal Development Association on March 10 
in the Roosevelt Hotel, New York, N. Y. 
The all-day meeting program also covered 
the relation of commercial chemical de- 
velopment to other company departments 
and the ‘nvestment and financial! outlook 
for the chemical industry. 

\t the morning session Henry C. Brek, 
Union Securities Corp., spoke on “The 
Role of the Investment Banker and In- 
vestment Trust in Financing the Chemical 
Industry,” and Ragnar D. Naess, Naess 
& Cummings, talked on “An Investment 
Manager [Looks at the Chemical Indus- 
try.” William P. Marsh, U. S. Indus- 
trial Chemicals, Inc., discussed “Financing 
Chemical Development” at the luncheon 
session. 

Three talks comprised the afternoon 
session: “Gearing Commercial Chemical 
Development to Sales,” by D. Kk. Ball- 
man, Dow Chemical Co., “Gearing Com- 
mercial Chemical Development to Re- 
search,” by C. F. Rassweiler, Johns-Man- 
ville Corp., and “Gearing Commercial 
Chemical Development to Manufacturing, 
by John J. Healy, Jr., Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Co. At the dinner session, concluding 
the program, Westbrook Steele, Institute 
of Paper Chemistry, chose for his topic 
“Management's Appraisal of Commercial 
Chemical Development.” 
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McColm Addresses Detroit Group 


HE February 20 meeting of the De- 

troit Rubber & Plastics Group, Inc., 
was held at the Detroit Leland Hotel. 
pout 130 members and guests attended 
the meeting, which featured a talk on 
‘The Locale and Production of Natural 
Rubber” by E. M. McColm, technical di- 
rector of the plantations division, United 
States Rubber Co. 

The first part of this talk traced the 
ethnological, political, and religious his- 
tory of the people of the Far Eastern rub- 
ber producing areas from prehistoric days 
up to the present time. The speaker 
then discussed the problems confronting 
the postwar plantations, particularly mar- 
ket price versus production cost. Although 
prices during the past few months have 
been well above the average cost of pro- 
duction, Dr. McColm said, it is highly 
probable that Malayan rubber production 
will continue to be carried out for some 
time by the relatively crude methods in- 
troduced of necessity after the war, ex- 
cept for those few estates whose facilities 
were not wrecked. Although postwar 
natural rubber is probably inferior to 
prewar rubber in appearance, its intrinsic 
physical properties have, in general, not 
been affected. 

\s for natural latex, the postwar prod- 
uct is equal in every way, or considerably 
superior, to anything produced before the 
war, the speaker averred. After briefly 
describing methods for creaming and cen- 
trifuging latex, Dr. McColm said that be- 
fore the war U. S. Rubber made improve- 
ments in the basic creaming “agen which 
gave a rubber content of 680 instead of 
00°, removed all sludge, ae gave a 
final product having a viscosity of 25-30 
centipoises and surface tension of 30-40 
dynes per centimeter upon dilution to 60° 
solids. Synthetic research is now work- 
ing on equalling or bettering natural rub- 
ber and natural latex, and the natural in- 
dustry will have to do some intensive re- 
search if it hopes to survive, the speaker 
declared. 

\s for improvements to insure’ survi- 
val, an important one is_ the elimina- 
tion of variations in the curing rate, plas- 
ticity, and other properties of the dry 
grades of natural rubber. Some slight 
evidence indicates that the rubber mole- 
cule may still be grow ng in size at the 
time the latex is tapped. If this point is 
true, and the mechanism can be found, 
it may be possible to continue the poly- 
merization under directed conditions out- 
side the tree to get even larger and presum- 
ably stronger molecules. The marketing 
of rubber can also be improved to. bring 
the producer and the consumer into closer 
contact. In the field of latex improve- 
ment, work here for the moment will be 
aimed at replacing the s:rall amount. of 
unknown non-rubber constituents with a 
known emulsifier and antioxidant. For 
the future, any improvements in the mole- 
cular structure of rubber will) probably 
be applicable also to latex. 

Very little work is being done at pres- 
ent by public agencies specifically pointed 
toward the improvement of natural  rub- 
ber to keep it competitive with synthetic. 
Dr. McColm added. It usually takes a 
calamity to change the policy of a public 
agency, and one such calamity may now 
be on the way in the form of the new 
low-temperature synthetic polymers which 
may be capable of displacing natural rub- 
ber from tire treads. If such an event 
occurs, natural rubber’s revenue will drop 
overnight, and it may then be too late to 
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do anything about it, the speaker pointed 
out. Based on the present outlook, it 
seems a safe prediction that natural rub- 
ber has a hard fight on its hands in fu- 
ture years to retain its present markets. 
There is, however, no very good chance 
that it can retain them without adequate 
research, which is as yet entirely insuffi- 
cient, Dr. McColm concluded. 

The next meeting of the Detroit Rub- 
ber & Plastics Group will be held May 
21 at the Detroit Leland Hotel. A. W. 
Bull, director of tire development for U. S. 
Rubber in Detroit, will speak on ‘Prob- 
lems in Tire Development.” A sound mo- 
tion picture, “Wheels across India,” by 
the Dodge Motors Corp., will also be 
shown. 





Washington Group Formed 
PPROXIMATELY 50. persons inter- 


ested in some phase of rubber held 
a meeting on February 25 for the pur- 
pose of organizing a rubber group in the 
city of Washington, D. C. At th's meet- 
ing, officers of the aden Rubber 
Group were elected, committees appointed, 
and other business transacted for the for- 
mation of the group. The Group's officers 
are as follows: president, T. A. Werken- 
thin, Bureau of Ships, Navy Sr 
vice president, R. J. Devereaux, The B. 

Goodrich Co.; secretary-treasurer, Nor. 
man Bekkedahl, National Bureau of Stan- 
dards; and recording secretary, Méss Ethel 
Levene, also of the Bureau of Ships. 

The Group's first formal meeting took 
place on March 9 at the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences Bldg., with approximately 
180 members and guests attending. Princi- 
pal speaker was Everett G. Holt, rubber 
adviser for the United States Department 
of Commerce, on “Review of the World 
Rubber Situation.” Following the talk, 
a color and sound film, “L beria: Africa’s 
Only Republic,” was shown through the 
courtesy of Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
The film showed the customs and habits 
ot the natives of Liberia and also illus- 
trated the natural rubber production meth- 
ods used on the Firestone Plantations. 
The film was introduced by Charles D. B. 
King, Liberian minister to the United 
States and past president of Liberia, who 
gave an excellent review of historical 
events leading to the formation of his 
republic and of the cooperation and re- 
lations between Liberia and the United 
States. 

The Group already has on its member- 
ship list many residents from Akron, New 
York, Wilmington, and other cities out- 
side the Washington area, and further 
non-resident members are invited to join. 
Annual dues are $2, and present plans 
are to hold evening meetings on the sec- 
ond Tuesd 


s 
» 


lay of each month. 





OTS Reports Available 


NOVEL drying tower used in the 

production of coated tabrics by Sie- 
mens-Schuckertwerke, A.G., Germany, is 
described in a short report now available 
trom the Office of Technical Services. This 
report, PB-2335-s, “Survey of German 
Coated Fabrics Industry (Supplement No. 
1). is priced at 50¢. Prepared by OTS 
Investigator Fred S. Perkerson, the report 
contains several photographs and drawings 
illustrating the drying tower, coating ma- 


buildings. The principal re- 
port, PB-2335, “Survey of German Coated 
Fabrics Industry,” comprises 51 pages and 
contains information on oilcloth, nitrocel- 
lulose coated fabrics, polyvinyl chloride 
coated fabrics and films, and miscellaneous 
coating materials. Mimeographed copies of 
this report sell for $1.50. 

A classified list of 1,800 reports on Ger- 
man, Japanese, and American wartime 
technology available in printed form is now 
also on sale by OTS. This list, PB-81500. 
“Classified Lis t of OTS Printed Reports,” 
comprises 57 pages, and multilith copies 
are available at a price of 75¢ each. For 
convenience, the reports listed are cross- 
indexed in three parts. Part I is a classi 
fied subject list, giving author, title, date. 
number of pages, price, PB number, and 
volume and page reference to the ‘Biblio- 
graphy of Scientific and Industrial Re- 
ports” issued weekly by OTS. Part II 
lists the original series numbers (FIAT. 
CIOS, BIOS, ete.) and PB numbers, and 
Part III is the PB number and page num- 
ber index of Part I. 

The details of the manufacturing pro- 
cesses for 22 rubber accelerators pro- 
duced at I. G. Farbenindustrie plants at 
Hoechst, Elberfeld, and Leverkusen, Ger- 
many, are described in a report, PB-78997, 
from the OTS. Entitled “Rubber Vulcani- 
zation Accelerators Produced by I. G. 
Farbenindustrie, A. G., Hoechst, Elber- 
feld, Leverkusen,” the report was pre- 
pared for OTS by Coleman J. Major, 
of Sharples Chemicals, Inc., and covers 
the Vulkacit accelerators. The report is 
divided into three sections, the first of 
which behets the products and gives 
production statistics. The second section 
summarizes the manufacturing method and 
gives details of the chemistry and operat- 
ing procedure for the production of each 
accelerator. Specifications, material con- 
sumption, cost data, and a flow sheet for 
each product are also included. The third 
section contains miscellaneous drawings of 
related equipment. Mimeographed copies 
of the 91-page report sell for $2.50. 

Orders for these PB reports should 
be addressed to the Office of Technical 
Services, United States Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. = and 
should be accompanied by check or money 
order made payable to the 
the United States. 
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18 discussed patent problems of modert 
industry. The program was arranged by 
C. A. Stokes, director of resea rch and de 

velopment for Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., wl 

also. served as —- chairman. Chief 
speaker at the was T. C. Browne, 
attorney fot Dev wey & \lmy Chemical Co., 





who described techn jues I 
tion and filing of patent applications 
\iter the talk a panel discussion took 


place among Mr. Browne, Herbert W 
Nenway, president of the Boston Patent 
Law Association, and J. C. Crowther 
assistant research director for Stauffer 


emical Co. 

The Association was founded ‘n Novem 
ber, 1944, by Ellery H. Harvey, of Su 
Chemical Co. The organization meets a 
approximately monthly intervals to cor 
sider the overall probl ylems of research as 
well as their relation to industrial manage 
ment. 
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economy Owing to its two-way 
stretch, the tubing provides smooth, close- 
tting coverage for packages of almost 
; size or shape without costly hand 
mishing operations. Savings of up to 
SO" bali have been reported 
by users of ig cloth. Jefco jute 
tubing is le, h, and offers mani 
mum abrasive resistance to protect pack 
ages in shipme to the manu 
acturer. The tubing is available in widths 
that will fit a w assortment of package 





Field, Myers Boston Speakers 


y meeting ot the Boston kh 1b- 


He sprit 

ber Group was held March 19 at the 
Hotel Somerset, Boston, Mass. Some 330 
members and guests attended the meeting, 
which was also a celebration of the twen 
founding .of th 


tieth anniversary of the 
Group as it is now constituted. 


First order of business atter the dinner 
introduction of many past chair- 


* Group who served during these 
Harold P. Fuller, permanent 
a résumé of the Group's 


Was the 





men ot 
two decades 
historian, gave 
history, which will be published in Ruhhe 

istry and Technology. The nucleus 


Chemist) Mla i £¢9 
ie Group was the original format’or 
Boston Rubber Club in 1898, pro- 
moted b y C. Pearson, founder ot 
India Rupser Wort. The Club was 
social organization and in 1913 was. suc- 
ceeded by the Rubber Club ot America, 
which in turn developed into The Rubber 
Manufacturers Association, Inc. The pres- 
ent Boston Rubber began at a 
preliminary meeting on May 9, 1928, and 
formal organization and election of officers 
took place on November 7, 1928. 
Howard I. Cramer, Sharples Chemicals, 
Inc.. chairman-elect of the Division of 
Rubber Chemistry, \. C. S., also spoke 
briefly on the progress being made in the 


- er 
SOre( 


ate 
- 


Group 


organization of spon rroups through- 
out the country. 

The first formal speaker of the eveni 
was George E. Field, B. F. Goodricl 
Chemical Co., who discussed ‘Processing 
and Physical Characteristics ot Geon Poly 
biends.” Geon Polyblends 
blends of Hycar nitrile rubber and Geon 


+ 


polyvinyl! chloride resin which do not re- 











are colloidal 


quire further breakdown in processing or 
addition of liquid plasticizers. The poly- 


blends can be handled on either rubber 
or plastics machinery, and their versatility 
is attested by their growing popularity 
and usage. The speaker showed slides on 


properties of the materials, explaining 


} 

the relations between properties and ap- 
plications. Goodrich Chemical has recently 
developed a Geon Polyblend latex whicl 


ows Outstanding propert-es for use i 
food packaging applications and for grease- 
prooting paper and fabric. Progress 1s 
also. being made in_ the 

of powdered polyblends containing hig 
Geon ratios, Mr. Field added, and a 


I 
curing propert’es 


development 


her 








ital study of the 





ot the polyblends is now being under- 
taken which should open a wider field 
it a cation for these materials 





: 
Myers, Resinous Products & 
sg 1 


o., Was the second speaker and 


“Basic Concepts in the Selectiot 
sticizers for Polyvinyl Chloride.” 
ling the function of a plasticizer 





and review1n the general types now 


I Min 
usage, Dr. Myers listed the following as 
desirable properties of a polyvinyl 





ig complete compatibility, negligible 
volatility, minimum migration, and_ hi 
resistance to extraction by o/] and water: 
2) stability, including both heat and 
ultra-violet stability; (3) freedom fron 
objectionable odor ; (4) properties ot 
variable importance, including color, flame 
res‘stan i. non-toxicity, good electrical 
properties, and good low-temperature flex- 
ibility or drape. Aiter considering tl 
roperties in detail, the speaker said tl 
he search for a plasticizer meeting these 
properties leads to emphasis on the hich 
molecular we ght compounds. In view of 
the general acceptance of the ester group 
satisfactorily compatible material 
having good heat and light stability, the 
adoption of a resinous polyester type of 
plasticizer is strongly indicated. 
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Fura-Tone 1350 
HE oil and solvent resistance of syn- 
thetic rubbers can be increased by the 
_ ion of Fura-Tone 1350, it 1s claimed. 
polymer of a furan derivative, the soft, 
ut fee material may be readily com- 
pounded in synthetic rubber without at- 
ing the curing cycle or impairing the 
tensile strength. It can also be sheeted 
with fillers on a mill. According to the 
manutacturer, use of Fura-Tone 1350 will 
oreatly improve the life of oil-resistant 
easkets, printing rollers, and gasoline hose. 
material and test data can 
manutac- 





tect 


Samples ot the 
be obtained directly from the 


tare? 
mCi. 





Quebec Group’s Ladies Night 


HE annual Ladies Night of the Quebec 
Rubber & Plastics Group was held 
February 13 at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel, 
Montreal, P. Q., Canada. Approximately 
250 members and guests enjoyed an even- 
ing of dancing, with entertainment provided 
by the glee club of Dominion Rubber 
Co.. Ltd. Prizes were distributed through 
the courtesy of 10 rubber and sup- 
plier companies. 
The Group’s next 
be held April 8 at the 
and the speaker for this meeting 
announced at a later date. 


some 


regular meeting will 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel, 
will be 





A. C. S. Abstracts 


A TOTAL of 44 technical papers was 
presented at the January 22, 1948, 
Meeting-in-Miniature of the Philadelphia 
Section, American Chemical Society. 
These papers were delivered before the 
five A. C. S. Divisions of Biological, In- 
dustrial, Organic, Petroleum, and Physical 
and Analytical Chemistry. The titles and 
authors of these papers were published in 
the January 19, 1948, issue of Industrial 
md Engineering Chemistry. Full and in- 
formative 500-word abstracts of these pa- 
pers may be purchased at 50¢ per set 
irom Dr. O. D. Shreve, Philadelphia Lab- 
oratory, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co, Inc.. 3500 Grays Ferry Rd., Phila- 


delphia 43, Pa. 





A.C. Meeting Date Changed 
HI date 


\merican 
been changed from 


of the annual meeting of the 
Institute of Chemists has 
May 8.to May 7, it 
was announced by Foster D. Snell, Insti- 
tute president. The change was made ti 
enable the New York Section of the 
American Chemical Society to meet jointly 
at the A.I.C. silver anniversary dinner at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. 
At that time the Institute will present 
its gold medal to Charles A. Thomas, 
president of the A.C.S. and executive vice 
president and technical director of Mon- 
santo Chemical Co. Dr. Thomas will com- 
bine his acceptance speech with his pre- 
viously scheduled address before the New 
York A.C.S. section. The medal is being 
given to Dr. Thomas for his work in the 
development of atomic energy and his en- 
couragement of basic scientific research. 
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New Rubber Reserve Table of Polymers 


HE Office of Rubber Reserve, REC, 
has issued Table DST-5, dated March 
1, 1948, showing standard and experimen- 
tal GR-S latex black masterbatches and 
standard GR-I and GR-M polymers. This 


AND EXPERIMENTAI 








GR-S Latex BL 


table is a companion table to DST-la, -2a, 
-3a, and -4a, that was issued by the Office 
ot Rubber Reserve on June 1, 1947, and 
was described in our July, 1947 


issue 
issue, 


page 512. 
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Mooney of 
Unpigmented GR-S St abili er, : pe 
GR-S Type* ML-4 Mins. Approx. 1.5% Carbon B 
GR-S-Black-1 33-41 PBNA or BLI EPC 
GR-S-Black-2 33-41 PBN EP( 
GR-S-Black-20 33-41 BLE IMI 
M=300-GR-ST  swasiens 33-41 PBNA [ 
X-413-GR-StT _—_......... 33-41 Stalitet 
X-419-GR-St —s_.. ss. 33-41 Stalitet 
X-420-GR-ST  —§ eevee. 35-41 PBNA 
X-433-( +R-St ea ahs 33-41 St 1 SRI 




































Relatively non-stair ty pe 
OLYME RS 
Moon 
3R-I Type ML-8 Mins ‘ 
aa 41-49 
GR-1-15 41-49 
oa 1-25 41-49 0.10 
GR- oe R2 40-50 0.10 
e te eased cu ra 
1 
STANDARD GR-M POLYMERS 
Grade M-O7F ¢ Grade Gra M-: ( 
ne} \ Mooney, 
ML-214 2 
GR-M Type \xidant ut Minutes nu 
GR-M* None Not specified 66-75 76m 
GR-M-10* 0.5% PANS§ Not specified 66-75 76 7 
* 100% chlor« 2.0-2-5% che et r 
§ the uncomp 
Lees Discusses Latex tex, ag well as typi 1 
s1i0ns m t 111 1 the 
HE Los Angeles Rubber Group, Inc., At the dinner session Capt. | hait- 
met March 2 at the Maytair Hotel, kin. of California Institute « los 
Los Angeles, Calif., with some 225 mem- — spoke on “Facts and Fancies in the C 
bers and guests attending. Guest speaker War.” 
session Was Robert A. Door prizes distributed by the (,roup 


at the technical 
Lees, manager of the Los Angeles plant of 
American Anode, Inc., who discussed 
“History and Processing of Latex.” 

\lthough interest in liquid latex as a 
raw material for manufacture back 
160 years, its commercial development was 
blocked by the perishable nature of latex 
and the high cost of transporting low rub- 
ber content latex, Mr. Lees stated. After 
the adoption of ammonia preservation and 
the introduction of techniques for con- 
centrating latex, the consumption of liquid 
latex has increased rapidly and_ steadily 
since 1922. The lifting of government 
restrictions in late 1947 resulted in re- 
newed interest on the part of manufac- 
turers, and there are indications that con- 
sumption will soon reach twice the pre- 
war level, the speaker said. 

Mr. Lees then dealt with the most im- 
portant methods of producing concen- 
trated latex and the advantages of the 
resulting products. These points were fol- 
lowed by a description of testing methods 
and instruments for determining latex 
properties. A brief discussion of the 
chemical and physical properties of latex 
led up to an explanation of the art of 
latex compounding and the use of latex 
in the factory. In conclusion, Mr. Lees 
enumerated some of the products in which 
latex is used and predicted an expand- 
ing market as new uses are developed. 
Samples of natural and synthetic rubber 


dates 


consisted of a liquor set, won by C. = 
Wilson, of Golden State Rubber Mail 
roulette set, = by Herma Rue, of 


Golden West Rubber Co.; and table radio, 
won by C. Ogden, E. I. du Pont de Nem- 
ours & Co., cas An innovation devised 

Ray Morath, Naugatuck Chemical Di- 
vision of United States Rubber Co., and 
L. E. Budnick, Ohio Rubber Co., was a 
special prize, a Tinker Toy. All members 


ot the Group who had never won a prize 
were asked to stand and then count off. 
[way Andrews, H. M. Royal, Inc., who 


called the number 
been selected and 

\nother plan will 
meeting of the 
April 6 at 


secretary, 
which had previously 
was awarded the prize. 
be devised for the next 
Group, which will be held 
the Mz: ivI air Hotel. 

Plans are being laid for the meeting 
ot the Rubber Chemistry, 
Lae. 385 July 22 
and 23. followed 


is Group 


1 


Division of 
in Los Angeles on 
This meeting is to be 


( rroup’s 


by the annual outing at Catalina 
Island on July 24 and 25. D. C. Maddy, 
Harwick Standard Chemical Co., is chair- 


arrangements committee for 
and C. H. Church- 
Products Co., is in 


man of the 
the Division meeting, 
hill, Sterling Rubber 


charge of arrangements for the outing. 
\ sufficient number of technical papers 
has been promised to provide an excel- 


lent divisional meeting, and a large num- 
ber of visitors is expected to attend. 
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RUBBER WORLD 
NEWS of the MONTH 


Highlights— 


The passage by Congress of a com- 
promise rubber bill by March 31, the 
date of the expiration of the existing 
legislation, seemed likely as a result of 
the hearings held by the Senate sub- 
committee of the Banking and Currency 
Committee during March, and other 
Congressional and industry activities. 
It appears that agreement on practic- 
ally all major points between Congress, 
the administration, and the industry, 
has finally been achieved. Poor per- 
formance by the administration in stock- 
piling natural rubber at a time when the 
administration was expressing serious 
concern about the continued peace of the 
world brought forth some sharp criti- 
cism. Production in the passenger-car 
tire and tube and in the sole and heel 
branches of the industry remained at 
the somewhat lower rate mentioned last 


month, but manufacturers of these prod- 
ucts expect an increased demand dur- 
ing the next two or three months. The 
FTC rejected requests from the Big 
Four tire manufacturers to rescind the 
Commission’s order of January 30 for 
information on tire sales and prices to 
large purchasers. The URWA indicated 
that only a sharp and sustained reduc- 
tion in the cost of living would cause 
it to modify its demand for a 30¢-an- 
hour wage increase. A Congressional 
committee investigating labor-manage- 
ment relations, since the Taft-Hartley 
Act was passed, reported favorably on 
industrial relations at The B. F. Good- 
rich Co. plant in Akron, O. The strike 
at the Hewitt-Robins, Inc., plant in 
Buffalo, N. Y., was ended March 24, 
and the strike threat to six plants of 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. re- 
moved when the company and _ the 
union agreed to negotiate the dispute 
over uniform working conditions. 





Compromise Rubber Bill Passage Assured; 
Government's Stockpiling and FTC Actions 


Criticized 


\fter months of intense 
part of Congress, 
partments and 


activ ty on the 
various government de- 
agencies, and the rubber 
industry, legislation on national rubber 
policy generally considered satisfactory to 
all concerned seemed assured of passage 
by Congress and approval by the President 
before the deadline of March 31. The new 
legislation will carry a termination date 
ot mid-1950, will probably provide for 
disposal of at part of the govern- 
ment’s rubber producing facilities under 
not too restrictive terms, and will probably 
remove or modify existing patent pooling 
and exchange of information agreements 
to permit private industry to profit from 
future research and development work. 
Cutbacks in passenger-car tire production 
and sole and heel production were con- 
firmed, but considered as seasonal, and an 
upturn in demand for these products is 
considered likely within the next 60 to 
9) days. The government's  stockp‘ling 
program ior natural rubber was criti- 
cized as not being in tune with the ad- 
ministration’s attitude on world conditions. 


least 


The legal battle between the Big Four 
tire mar wufacturers and the. Federal Trade 
Commission continued at a lively pace, 


with the Commission insisting on the de- 
livery of further information from the 
companies on tire sales and prices to 
large-volume purchasers, and the com- 
panies ins‘sting that such information com- 
prised “valuable trade secrets” and that 
they should not be requested to supply 
such data 

Rubber Legislation 

introduction of the 
Bricker Bill in the Senate on February 
20, as reported last month, and the unani- 
mous approval of this bill by the rubber 
goods industry, spokesmen for the various 
government agencies concerned with rub- 
ber presented their views on the Bricker 


Following the 
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and the Shafer bills at hearings conducted 
by the Senate subcommittee on rubber 
of the Banking and Currency Committee. 
Differences of opinion among the Depart- 
ments of State, Commerce, the National 
Security Resources Board, and the Army- 


Navy Munitions Board became evident on 
certain parts of the proposed legislation, 
but it appears that these differences will 


be resolved. 

Before reporting on some of the fur- 
ther details of the government agencies’ 
attitudes on rubber legislation, mention 
should be made of a story which appeared 
in the 4kron Beacon Journal on February 
29, by Joseph E. Kuebler, in which it was 
stated that credit for the unanimous sup- 
port of the Bricker Bill by industry 
spokesmen should be given to A. L. Viles, 
president of the Rubber Manufacturers 
\ssociation, Inc. After assuring himseli 
of the united support of both large and 
small manufacturers, Mr. Viles went to 
Speaker J. Martin of the House with a 


protest against the Shafer Bill, with 
spec‘al reference to its lack of termina- 
tion date. As a result, Speaker Martin 


told the House Armed Services Committee 
that the Shafer Bill would never reach 
the floor of the House unless a termina- 
tion date was included. The Shater Bill, 
as passed by the House on March 5, con- 
tained a termination date, June 30, 1950. 
The attitude and comments of interested 


departments and agencies of the govern- 
ment on rubber legislation, in general, and 
the Bricker Bill, in particular, were sum- 


marized in a letter dated March 1, to 
Senator Bricker by John R. Steelman, 
assistant to the President, and in = an 
accompanying memorandum. A new sec- 
tion on disposal was suggested, and al- 
though a termination date was agreed 
upon, Mr. Steelman’s letter indicated pret- 
erence for continuing legislation. 

The new Section 9, as proposed in the 
above-mentioned memorandum, outlined a 





procedure for planning the transfer of fa- 
cilities to private interests, with certain 
safeguards and in a manner that endeay- 
ored to protect the consumers of chemical 
rubber and consumers of rubber goods 
against the establishment of a monopoly, 
it was stated. Both standby and active 
plants could be disposed of provided there 
Was a recommendation from the President 
that such disposal Was consistent with na- 
tional security, that the plant would pro- 
duce a certain amount of chemical rub- 
ber or components thereof for mandatory- 
use requirements, that the products of the 
plant would be available on a fair and 
non-discriminatory basis to all persons, 
and that the plant would be capable of 
reconversion to the 100°¢ manufacture of 
the same-type rubber being produced when 
it was disposed of, within 120 days. 

The proposal for disposition of a plant 
would become effective 30 days after ‘ts 
presentation to Congress, unless rejected 
by that body. 


With regard to patent pooling, patent 
licensing, and exchange of information 
agreements, amendments were suggested 
to the Bricker Bill, “in the matter of 


protecting the government’s interests in 
things that have already accrued to govy- 
ernment in the past, so that the govern- 
ment can make available those things to 
prospective purchasers of plarits,” to use 
the words of Earl W. Glen, chief, Rubber 
Division, Office of Materials Distribution, 
in testifying before the Bricker subcom- 
mittee. The government’s hold, however, 
on anything done after the termination of 
the agreements was to be removed. 

At the request of the State Department, 
amendments were suggested, one to permit 
lease of facilities for a period not exceed- 
ing one year, if the facilities were not used 
for producing chemical rubber, and_ the 
other to permit leasing of facilities for a 
period of more than one year, but not be- 
yond the termination date of the legisla- 
tion, if the facilities were used to  pro- 
duce chemical rubber for voluntary uses. 
The first amendment was to prevent the 
use of the facilities to compete price- 
w se with natural rubber for short periods, 
but to permit their use for power genera- 
tion or other non-competitive uses in cer- 
tain localities. The second amendment 
was to encourage private industry to man- 
ufacture chemical rubber for voluntary 
use if it so desired, it was said. 

The Office of Materials Distribution 
recommended that the specification and 
allocation controls be continued over na- 
tural and chemical rubber since, with the 
present administration of Rubber Order 
R-1, emphasis is on specification control 
with natural rubber only and to reverse 
the procedure would involve much ad- 
ministrative detail. The new  legislat‘on 
calls for specification control based on 
minimum consumption of chemical rubber 

With regard to terminat’on date for the 
legislation, the Department of Commerce, 
the NSRB. and the ANMB tavored con- 
tinuing legislation without a termination 
date; while the State Department and the 
Office of Rubber Reserve, RFC, were in 
favor of a termination date. 

On March 5 the House passed the re- 
vised Shafer ‘Bill and sent it to the 
Senate. The Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee on March 19 ogi 
mously approved the Bricker Bill, and on 
March 23 it was passed by the Senate 
and sent to the House. A joint confer- 
ence of House and Senate appointees 1s 
expected to consider the two bills on 
March 30, and the passage of a compro- 
mise bill will undoubtedly be accomplished 
before the March 31 deadline. 

George P. Bunn, of Phillips Petroleum 
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Co.. criticized the Bricker Bill in a letter 
to its author dated March 5. Mr. Bunn 
declared that provision permitting only 
the Government to supply chemical rubber 
for mandatory uses “stifles any private 
rubber production of consequence because 
required uses cannot be expected to con- 
sume more than the mandatory use rub- 
ber. 

“No private operator could atford to 
lease or buy any available plant or build 
a new one, no matter how good a new 
rubber is discovered, with no prospect of 
a market. Privately produced rubber is 
specifically excluded from  satistying the 
mandatory requirements. Thus private in- 
dustry is not only limited in its develop- 
ment—it is positively discouraged,” he 
added. 

The plant d'sposal section of the Bricker 
Bill was also objected to by Mr. Bunn, 
who stated that with disposal put off an- 
other two years, no speedy progress in 
synthetic rubber improvement may be ex- 
pected. 

Immediate termination of patent and ex- 
change of information agreements Was op- 
posed as long as the government continues 
to run the chemical rubber industry. End- 
ing the exchange agreements was tavored 
as soon as the plants were in private 
hands, but should such agreements termin- 
ate immedately upon passage of the act, 
progress in government plants would stag- 
nate because private interests would no 
longer make their ideas and information 
available to such plants, it was added. 


Stockpiling Too Slow 


Crit‘cism of the government's progress 
in. stockpiling natural rubber was heard 
from various quarters during the past 
month. Lockwood's Rubber Report for 
March called attention to this matter by 
suggesting that conditions were generally 
favorable for the purchase of natural rub- 
ber for stockpiling, but the Bureau of 
Federal Supply, which is charged with 
the responsibility for such purchases, was 
not doing any buying. 

Lockwood’s Report quoted from re- 
marks made by Congressmen Shafer, Dur- 
ham, and Short, made in the House dur- 
ing the latter part of February and in 
early March on this subject. Said Con- 
gressman Shafer: 

“Today, the armed services have not 
stockpiled rubber in anything like the 
quantities they should have, although the 
militarists keep talking war, war, and 
more war. 

“The administré ation of our stockpiling 
program is in such a mess that the cov- 
ernment’s right hand doesn’t know what 
its left hand is doing. Merely to acquire 
a little natural rubber, the bureaucrats 
have to pass an order through six or 
seven different boards, councils, or com- 
mittees. There ts no one person in au- 
thority to move fast if the occasion de- 
mands.” 

Congressmen Durham and Short pointed 
out that during the last twelve months we 
have accumulated only a relatively small 
amount of natural rubber in our stock- 
pile. in contrast to the 600,000 long tons 
on hand or afloat when the second World 
War becan. 

The final comment in the Lockwood 
Report was particularly pertinent when it 
stated : 

“When all the current shouting about 
security dies down, maybe somebody will 
think of buying some natural rubber. And, 
incidentally, some national security !" 


Industry Production Trends 


The cutbacks in the production of some 
rubber products, particularly tires and 
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tubes and soles and heels, mentioned last 
month, has been confirmed by the receipt 
of further information. In Akron most of 
the major tire and tube producers are 
scheduling only 30 or less hours a week, 
and proportionate reductions in the work 
week are also becoming evident else- 
where. Production has not been curtailed 
in mechanical goods and other lines, and 
the tire and tube reduction in work sched- 
ules has not been extended in most cases 
to truck and bus t:re and tube produc- 
tion. It has been emphasized that the 
current action does not mean that the bot- 
tom has dropped out of the passenger- 
car tire and tube market, but rather that 
the big postwar demand has finally been 
filled. The extremely heavy increases in 
passenger and motorcycle tire inventories 
from 3.9 million in November to 5.3 mil- 
lion in December and 6.9 million in Janu- 
ary probably influenced, in part at least, 
last month's cutbacks in production. It is 
expected that the usual seasonal increase 
in demand for passenger-car tires and tubes 
will begin to make itself felt within the 
next two or three months. 

Some heel and sole plants are also down 
to a three- or four-day week; while others 
are running five days a week building up 
inventories and hoping for an increase in 
demand. Shoe sales are reported to be off 
considerably from last year, but there is 
some belief that the Easter business may 
improve conditions. The sole and heel 
branch of the industry, in general, is go- 
ing on the assumption that things will 
look much better within the next 60 to 
90 days. 

The RMA regular monthly report stated 
that the production of passenger-car_ tires 
declined 2.86 in January, with 6,438,655 
units being made, as compared with 6,622,- 
352 in December. Shipments were 11.2 
lower in January, w:th 4,737,098 units, 
as against 5,336,283 in December. Pro- 
duction of truck and bus tires was about 
1c less, with 1,411,967 in January and 
1,427,429 in December. Shipments of 
truck and bus tires were 1,181,928 units, 
as compared with December shipments oi 
1,246,362. Further details including in- 
formation on inner tube production and 
shipments will be found on page 150. 

The report of the OMD on consump- 
tion, distribution, and stocks of rubber 
according to type for January (prelim- 
inary figures) showed consumption as: 
natural, 38,065 long tons (including 2,090 
tons, dry weight of latex) ; GR-S, 33,964 
tons; neoprene, 2,973 tons; Butyl, 5.384 
tons; and nitrile types, 681 tons. 

New supply and production for Janu- 
ary were: natural, 71,414 tons (including 
4.130 tons, dry weight of latex); GR-S 
29,921 tons; neoprene, 2,993 tons; Butyl, 
5,871 tons; and nitrile types, 643 tons. 

Stocks on hand at the end of January 
were: natural, 136,281 tons (including 
7,202 tons, dry weight of latex) ; GR-S 
38,133 tons; neoprene, 5,225 tons: Butyl, 
13,628 tons; and nitrile types, 3,092 tons. 

Standard & Poor's Corp., New York, 
N. Y., in another one of its bulletins, en- 
titled “Tires and Rubber,” dated March 
19, 1948, has some interesting comments 
on the rubber fabricating industry in gen- 
eral and the various companies, in  par- 
ticular. A) downtrend in sales from the 
postwar peak was under way in early 
1948, in line with progress made in fill 
ing deferred demand, and further pressure 
on margins will accentuate the earninces 
decline, it was said. However indications 
are that profits will stabil’ze  consider- 
ably above those for many years prior 
to the war. With regard to the major 
raw material, the shift of rubber to the 
category of a relatively stable, low-priced 


raw material will encourage processors 
to develop new products and enter fields 
previously barred by price uncertainties 
This broadening of operat‘ons would be 
beneficial since it would lessen dependence 
on the cyclical tires business and enhance 
growth potentialities, this report stated. 

Although labor costs are likely to re 
main high in tire production, lower and 
more stable prices for rubber and textiles 
are likely to balance partially these high 
labor costs. 

\ particularly encouraging angle to the 
long-term upward sales trend of miscell- 
aneous rubber products is the beneficial 
effect on rubber companies’ profit mar 
gins. Since such products are sold to 
several different industries, there is not 
the concentration of buying power found 
in the automobile group, and margins 
are considerably wider than those obtain- 
able from tire sales, Standard & Poor's 
pointed out. 

Details on sales record, profit margins, 
net income ratios, dividend policies, etc., 
in connection with the market action and 
vield performance of the stocks of several 
major and medium sized companies con- 
cluded the report. 


FTC Actions 


Special orders issued by the Federal 
Trade Commission, January 30, directed 
the United States Rubber Co., Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co.. The B. F. Goodrich 
Co., and Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. to 
file reports on or before February 24, 
furnishing additional information, includ- 
ing data respecting their sales and prices 
to larger-volume purchasers of tires and 
tubes and were designed to assist the 
Commission in expediting the investiga- 
tion started in 1947 with regard to price 
fixing by tire manufacturers, and to bring 
the investigation to an appropriate con- 
clus sion, an FTC release said. 

Jotices of default” were served on 
the Bie Four manutacturers after the 
FTC denied requests by the companies 
for additional time within which to file 
the reports. 

The FTC agreed to hear oral argu- 
ment on March 5 on the motions of 
Goodrich and Goodyear, requesting that 
“notices of default’ served on them be 
withdrawn. U. S. Rubber and Firestone 
were also notified that they might be 
heard on the question at the same time 
although they filed no formal motions. 

The FTC also agreed to hear oral ar- 
gument on March 17 on motions that it 
rescind and set aside its resolution and 
special orders of January 30 requiring 
the Big Four of the rubber industry to 
file special reports in connection with 
FTC's investigation of quantity discounts 
in the sale of rubber tires and tubes. 

The motions were filed by Goodrich 
and Goodyear. U. S. Rubber Co. and 
Firestone were advised that they might 
be heard on the question at the same 
time although they filed no formal mo 
tion 

The notice of the March 17 hearing 
set forth that the ETC will also hear 
argument on requests for additional time 
to answer or file further motions if the 
motion for rescission is denied, and on 
“all other questions” relating to the de- 
mand that the special reports be submitted 
by March 26. From this latter release it 
appears as though the March 5 hearings 
might not have been held. 

Firestone, also on March 17, filed a 
motion challenging the constitutionality of 
the FTC authority to interfere with tire 
sales discounts of manufacturers. The FTC 
is trying to determine whether it should 
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records on sales prices, dis- 
1 volumes to large-quantity tire 
The companies had protested 
hearings before the FTC on 
records were 


requesting 
counts, an 
purchasers. 
during the 
the grounds that these 
“valuable trade secrets.” 

With the motion having been dismissed, 
the four companies were required to file 
the sales data by March 26, and if they 
refuse, they will again be served with 
deiault notices and, 30 days later, if they 
still not complied, will become sub- 
t to fines of S100 a day. 
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> in the whole structure,” 
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by “most rubber comy without price 











ncreases d vy jeopardizing their 
rofits 
“We are ready to begin negotiations 





right now. We hope the companies will 
cooperate in_ getting 
soon,’ Mr. Buckmaster declared. 

Practically all of the firms in the in- 
dustry have received notices from the 
union asking that the wage question be 
reopened. Most contracts give the com- 
panies 60 days in which to reply. 

The average weekly earnings for all 
branches of the rubber industry in the 
last two months of 1947 was $57.55 for 
a 40.l-hour a week, according to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. In January, 
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negotiations started 





1945, aver weekly earnings for a 4/- 
ur $34.49, but the union 
conten¢ 1945 wage bought as 


then as $71.38 will buy today. 


Geodrich Labor Relations 

\ report on labor-management relations 

the Akron plant of the Goodrich com- 
pany has recently been made by a Senate 
, : Senator Joseph H. 
connection with an 
vf whether the Taft-Hartley 

such relations. The gee: 
1 by John F. Preston, Jr., and 
Weaver 





itt io, _headed by 
[ innesota, 1n 





| r, investigators for the 

Ball Committee. The report tells of the 
isions of the contract between the 

and the union, of past strikes 





1 work stoppages, and voluntary bene- 
fits to employes. 

“There is no evidence that wildcat stop- 
1-inspired or that the union 
linquent in getting the men 
the report read. 

ole, labor relations have been 
with due regard for the rights 
of each party and the public 









is no apparent reason why the 
ine liane ent Relations Act of 1947 
ld materially affect the course of col- 
bargaining at Goodrich,” the re- 
ort continued. 
“B. F. Goodrich management believes 
] matters are best handled by 
direct and decisive action at 
possible level,” it was added. 
he report deals with labor relations in 
he rubber industry as a whole, although 
imi [ 4 comment to the 
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company. 


Firestone Contract Dispute 

A dispute over certain uniform contract 
provisions for six plants of the Firestone 
company, located in Pottstown, Pa., Mem- 
phis, Tenn., Los Angeles, Calif., Des 
Moines, Iowa, and Noblesville and New- 
castle, Ind., between the URWA and the 
company almost resulted in a strike of 
the several thousand workers at these 
plants in mid-March. The strike, sched- 
uled to begin March 21, was called off, 
and the company and the union agreed 
to negotiate the dispute. The Akron plant 
ot the company was not iavaleed since 
its contract runs until August 1. 

Contracts between the company and the 
six local unions had expired, and the 
dispute began when the company notified 
the local unions at the two Indiana plants 
of its desire to terminate the agreement 
with these unions. All of the six local 
unions then became alarmed, Mr. Buck- 
master stated, and decided to get together 
“to protect the welfare of the members.” 

The Firestone company issued the fol- 
lowing statement on the eve of the sched- 
uled strike: 


“We met with officers of the inter- 


ves or the 


itional union and representati 
various local unions on March 5, at which 
time we reached an understanding witl 
them that they would go back to thei 
individual plants, continue negotiations and 
make a serious effort to complete agree 
ments. ' 
“It was the company’s position that ii 
both parties entered into these negotiations 
in good faith, they could complete an 
reement at the local plant level as has 











Iways been done in the past 

‘The public statement by Mr. Buck- 

laster was the first information the com- 
pany had that the union did not intend 
to carry this program through to a con- 
lusion.” 

It was announced on March 23, how- 
ever, that representatives of the union 
and the company would meet in Cleveland 
on April 15 to negotiate the dispute. 


? 





Hewitt-Robins Strike Settled 

The 9!3-week strike at the Hewitt-Rul 
ber Division of Hewitt-Robins, Inc., at 
Buffalo, N. Y., was ended March 24, with 
an announcement by the migerd that an 
igreement had heen reached with URWA 
local 188 for a 10¢-an-hour wage increase 
covering nearly 1,000 employes. 

Che union originally demanded an in- 
crease of 6¢ an hour; later raised it to 





12¢ an hour retroactive to November 1, 
after the strike started’ on January 16. 


Under terms of the settlement the 10¢-an- 
hour increase is to be retroactive for the 
period January 2 to 16. Seven cents of 
the 10¢ increase are to be considered a 
down payment in any “third round” wage 
increases granted in the rubber industry, 
it was explained. 





Miscellaneous News 


In late February it was announced that 
a NLRB election at the Sun Rubber Co. 
plant in Barberton, O., had resulted in a 
te of 869 for and 26 against the estab- 
hment of a union shop at that plant. 
This vote URWA local 38 to 
ask the company to grant the union shop. 
it was said. The company is not bound 
by the results of the election itself. The 
local union president has indicated that the 
union will request the company for a 
union shop plus six paid holidays a year 
ind a 30¢-an-hour wage increase. 

The Calco Chemical Division, Bound 
Brook, N. J., and the International Chem- 
ical Workers’ Union, Local 111, AFL, 
in a joint announcement in the latter part 
ot February reported the signing of a 
new agreement marking the seventh con- 
secutive year that negotiations have been 
carried out successfully through true col- 
lective bargining. The new agreement is 
really an amendment to the agreement en- 
tered into on January 1, 1947, which was 
amended August 6, 1947. Effective Feb- 
ruary 2, 1948, the agreement increases 
hourly wage rates 10¢ an hour and 
was concluded under 2 wage renegotiation 
clause in the previously existing contract. 

Both the local union president, Frank 
J. Pucci, and Horace D. Acaster, mana- 
ger of industrial relations at Calco, were 
outspoken with regard to the recognition 
both by the company and the union of 
each others’ problems and viewpoints in 
the negotiations resulting in the new 
agreement. 











enables 












Albert M. Kahn, president. Acme Rub- 
ber Mfg. Co., Trenton, N. J., is national 
chairman of the rubber committee of the 
United Jewish Appeal C: ampaign for $250,- 
000,000, haeaty destined for overseas re- 
lief and rehabilitation 
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EASTERN AND 


Antique Auto Show 


The first postwar auto show in New 
York, N. Y., the Antique a Show, 
sponsored by the Veteran Motor Car Club 
ot America, was held March 8 to 14 
at the Seventy-First Regiment Armory. 
Merle J. Duryea, vice president of the 
Antique Car Club, managed the show, 
which comprised 96 cars built between 
1899 and 1922, and some eight new 1948 
models. The old cars, brought from va- 
rious parts of the country, covered all 
the different makes and models then in 
existence, including Maxwell, Locomobile, 
Stutz, Hupmobile, and others. 

Of special interest were the tires 
mounted on the old cars. Here one 
could trace the development of the auto 
tire from the first flat, solid type to the 
original pneumatic cord tire. ‘Tire sizes 
noted included 30 x 3, 36 x 3, 34 x 4, 
i) x 9 oz x 4, 34 = 4%, 36 x 4 
Foreign made tires were also in evidence, 
including Michelin 3.85-20 tires mounted 
on a 1912-model Cole automobile. Identi- 
fication markings on the tires evoked many 
memories of companies either no longer 
in existence or since absorbed by present- 
day tire companies, including Holdtite Tire 
‘o., Racine Rubber Co., Fisk Rubber Co., 
Cooper Corp., India Tire & Rubber Co., 
Martin Tire Co., and Sterling Tire Corp. 
Familiar tire names also seen at the show 
were Lee Tire & Rubber Corp., Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., Pennslvania Rubber 
Co., Armstrong Tire & Rubber Co., Gen- 
eral Tire & Rubber Co., The B. F. Good- 
rich Co., United States Rubber Co., and 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

The eight new 1948 model automobiles 
displayed included Dodge, Nash, Packard, 
Hudson, Studebaker, Lincoln, Ford, and 
the English-made Jaguar. The Dodge, 
Nash, and Hudson mounted Goodyear 
Super-Cushion tires, 7.10-15; while the 
Lincoln and Ford had Goodyear Deluxe 
tires. The Studebaker displayed had Good- 
rich Silvertown tires, 6.50-15; while the 
Packard had 7.00-16 rayon cord tires 
made by Denman Tire & Rubber Co. The 
Jaguar car had 5.50-18 Dunlop Fort tires. 


1 
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Esso Standard Oil Co., 15 W. 51st St., 
New York 19, N. Y., has advanced two 
of its directors. H. G. Burks, Jr., has 
been named general manager of the com- 


pany’s manutacturing operations; while 
H. W. Fisher succeeds Dr. Burks as 


general manager of East Coast refineries. 





Both men, whose age business careers 
have been with Ess 9, joined the organiza- 
tion on graduz ia from Massachusetts 


Institute of Technology more than two 


decades ago. 


Lee Rubber & Tire Corp., Consho- 
hocken, Pa., on February 26 held its an- 
nual shareholders’ meeting in New York, 
N. Y., at which all directors were re- 
elected. President A. A. Garthwaite in- 
formed stockholders that the company ex- 
pects very good business in 1948, although 
dollar sales may be under last year’s 
figures. Sales for the first quarter of the 
company’s current fiscal year, which be- 
gan November 1, 1947, totaled $8,885,000, 
against $9,272,000 in the first three months 
of the year beginning November 1, 1946. 
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SOUTHERN 


Rubber at the Record Toy Fair 


The forty-fifth annual American Toy 
Fair, held in New York, N. Y., on 
March 8 to 20, was the largest in the 
history of the show. Some 800 exhibitors 
displayed more than 100,000 toys in ex- 
hibits covering more than eight floors at 
the Hotel McAlpin, four floors at the 
Hotel Breslin, and in permanent show- 
rooms at 200 Fifth Ave., 1107 Broadway, 
and other locations. Buyer attendance was 
heavy, and a substantial increase over the 
1947 retail volume of $250,000,000 was 
expected despite the short supply of steel 
and hard wood, according to Kenneth P. 
Fallon, president of the Toy Manutactur- 
ers of the U. S. A,, sponsor of the show. 
Prices were pretty much in line with 1947 
levels, with increases in some items  be- 
ing offset by price decreases in others. 
In addition, many manufacturers have 
added lower price ranges to the lines 
they displayed last year. 

To even the casual observer the marked 
increase in rubber toys, particularly bal- 
loons and molded character toys, was 
immediately apparent. Rubber and latex 
skin dolls were being shown by practic- 
ally every doll company at the Fair, 
and eyen manufacturers of essentially non- 
rubber toys featured the use of rubber 
in some application. Balloons were espe- 
cially plentiful and available in a wide 
range of shapes, colors, and sizes. Com- 
panies aceue only balloons, although in 
wide variety, were Anderson Rubber Co., 
Maple City Rubber Co., Ohio Balloon 
Corp., and Ryan Rubber Co. 

Among the other rubber companies rep- 
resented, Auburn Rubber Corp. exhibited 
rubber cars, knives, pistols, and tools, and 
new lines of colorful inflated balls and 
molded farm animals and equipment sets. 
Aviation Products Co. displayed a variety 
of rubber balls, crib toys, softballs, and 
baseballs. Barr Rubber Products Co. fea- 
tured balloons and inflated balls; while 
Bayshore Industries displayed rubber bal- 
loons, inflated balls, and molded crib toys. 
The Eagle Rubber Co., Inc., exhibit of 
balloons, play balls, and molded toys in- 
cluded the new Jet Balloon and the post- 
war reappearance of the Tongue Ball. 
Eastern Rubber Specialties Co. showed 
rubber whistle toys and dolls, and Molded 
Latex Products, Inc., displayed Kaysam- 
process latex toys, balls, and swim rings. 
The Oak Rubber Co. exhibit of balloons 
and Squeeze-Me toys included the new 
balloon toss-ups and the new Balloonies, 
a kite of seven balloons with directions 
for making balloon animals. Oak also 
announced a joint program with Air Re- 
duction Corp. for the sale and promotion 
of the Hy-Blo balloon inflator using he- 
lium gas. 

Pennsylvania Rubber Co. displayed 
sponge and gas inflated play balls and 
a variety of balloons. Latex products 
made by a special process were exhibited 
by Regent Rubber Creators, Inc., a new- 
comer to the show. Products included 
head-and-shoulder latex masks made in any 
likeness and a wide variety of display 
items such as beer and pop bottles, bread 
and rolls, and other products all made of 
latex and very realistic in color and 
appearance. Seiberling Latex Products 
featured its sculptured bounce toys, rub- 
ber and latex dolls and animal toys, bath- 
ing caps, and assorted rubber sundries. 


\ wide variety of rubber ils, Disney 
toys, wheel and crib toys, and inflated 
balls was exhibited by Sun Rubber Co. 


Fillotson Rubber Co., Inc 
ber toys and balloons including the new 
Jimmy Girafflex, a toy rubber giraffe hav- 
ing a wire insertion, whose l 
and neck can be molded 





tions by the child. Vai ‘Rubber 
Co., Inc., had an extensi t bal- 
loons including the new Balloon Baton 
and balloons with the company's exclusive 
colored circumferential stripes on the in- 
side, and Weaver-Wintark showed an ex- 
tensive range of rubber play 

Some exhibitors of rul 


skin dolis were Americat 
Co., Eugenia Doll Co., Internati 
Co., Majestic Doll & Toy 
Doll Corp., among ma 
tors of rubber athletic 
State Sports, Champion 
Mig. Co., Eveready Mig. 
Plastic toys of all types were in grea 
evidence, with inflatable vinyl balls, swit 
Plas 











etc., shown by Kestral Corp 





tite, Inc., Bilnor Corp., and many others. 


Snell Expands Service 


Foster D. Snell, Inc., 1th St: 





New York Ii, N. Y. ed a - 
ther expan sior 1 of the services the company 
renders clients abroad. The latest associa- 
tion 1s ies Drs. Bredt and Van de Kasteele 

r N. V. Technisch Chemisch Adviesbureau 
Hit oe Netherlands. Other foreign 


not previously 
Taggart & Evans 
land, and with O. ae 


associati eer published are 








Co. Me ea uurne, Australia. Through 
associati ns Snell cat yt romp 
vice a securing necessary technical or 
business information in these countries, 
and, c iat pn the unpany serves 
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looks for in a candidate. >; 

the chemistry students, she the 

types of positions open t men chemists 

a stressed the opportunities availabl 

i laboratory, secretarial, 
While in Columbus, 

spoke t the local 





mibda Upsilon chapter 


eens and Surtace Activity.” 





Foster Dee Snell dealt with “Chemistry 
\ Profession” before a joint meeting 
ot the Butfalo Sections of the American 
Chemical Society and the American In- 





ot Chemists. Recognition of the 
importance of chemistry as a profession 
depends on the attitudes developed by the 
chemist in his association with other pro- 
fessionals and non-professionals, said Dr. 
Snell. In the discussion following the 
talk, licensing, national certification, and 
other possible methods ot demonstrating 
the importance of the chemist in the n: 
tional economy were compared 
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John F. Snyder, vice president and sec- 
retary-treasurer of Durez Plastics & 
Chemicals, Inc., North Tonawanda, N. Y., 
with which he has been associated a quar- 
ter-century, recently was named to the 
board of the Liberty Bank. Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Guayule Operations Curiailed 


Intercontinental Rubber Co., Inc., 745 
Fifth Ave., New York 22, N. Y., in its 
recent annual report to shareholders re- 
vealed that it became necessary to suspend 
operations at its Torreon and Catorce fac- 
tories in Mexico in mid-June, 1947, owing 
to the inadequate supply of wild shrub, 
the drop in the price of rubber, and the 
termination on June 30 of the contract 
with the United States Government. The 
shortage of wild shrub was due to the 
overharvesting necessitated by the war 


and the serious three-year drought. which 














greatly curtailed normal regrowth. The 
firm's Cedros factory suspended operations 
in mid-August. largely because of the 


then-prevailing inadequate price for rub- 
ber. So during 1947 the company pro- 
duced 4,866,000 pounds of guayule rubber 
and milled 17,764 metric tons of shrub; 
the respective figures for 1946 were 8.587,- 
200 and 31,029. Toward the end of 1947, 
however, the price of rubber advanced 
sufficiently to justify resumption of opera- 
tions on a limited scale, beginning Janu- 
ary, 1948, at the Cedros factory; but the 
company does not plan to resume opera- 
tions at the two other factories until next 
year, and, even then, the reopening will 
depend primarily upon the price of rubber 
at that time. The supply of wild shrub, 
the company states, at best will increase 
but slowly, and future costs of production 
will depend largely upon availability of 
shrub. 

The company is continuing, however, its 
experimental work to perfect the mechan- 
ization of guayule cultivation, but until 
such time as there is an adequate supply 
of water and improved seed, Intercontinen- 
tal contemplates no further planting. The 
company is also conducting much experi- 
mental and research work on the possible 
utilization of a by-product of the guayule 
shrub (bagasse) and of other materials 
available to its plants in Mexico. The 
company at present thinks there are in- 
dications that opportunities for the diver- 
sification of product may exist. 

Because of the political unrest in Suma- 
tra, Intercontinental’s survey party could 
not, until January, 1948, enter the firm’s 
rubber plantation, Hoeta Padang. Prelim- 
inary reports to date indicate that the 
plantations suffered heavy damage during 
hostilities and that the Japanese removed 
from the estate most of the resident na- 
tive labor; also, recovery or salvage value 
of the property is not expected to be sub- 
stantial. 

Intercontinental also reported progress 


in the rehabilitation of its Tucson, Ariz., 
ranch. But the 1947 cotton crop was be- 
low expectations because of a desert rust 


which infested the fields late last August. 
Land is now being prepared for planting 
a limited acreage to cotton and a larger 
acreage to peanuts since the latter is a 


soil building crop 
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New Home of The Pyrometer Instrument Co., Bergenfield, N. J. 


The Pyrometer Instrument Co., 103 
Lafayette St.. New York, N. Y., because 
of ever-increasing demand for its prod- 
ucts over the past quarter-century has 
required repeated expansion of its manu- 
facturing facilities. The company now an- 
nounces completion of its new plant, lab- 
oratory, and ofhce at Bergenfield, N. J., 
to which the company moved all its facil- 
ities last month. 


Columbian Carbon Co., New York, 
NX. Y., in reporting record sales and 
earnings for 1947, revealed that last year 
the company also hit a new high in car- 
bon black output, 331.2 million pounds, 
11.4°¢ above 1946 production; while sales 
also reached a record figure, 331.3 million 
et uunds. The company expects, however, a 
drop in business for 1948, although the 
year should still be satisfactory. Contrib- 
uting to the predicted decline is an anti- 
cipated drop of 15° in carbon black re- 
quirements by tire manufacturers, but off- 
setting this are a deferred export demand 
and continuing high call for carbon black 
by makers of other rubber products than 
tires. 


American Cyanamid Co., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N. Y., has ap- 
pointed James L. Rodgers, Jr., general 
manager of its newly formed plastics and 
resins division. Mr. Rodgers, formerly 
general manager of the Plaskon division, 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., brings to 
the division a wealth of experience in 
plastics dating back to the original pro- 
duction of urea resins and molding com- 
pounds in this country. 

The new plastics and resins division of 
American Cyanamid is composed of the 
existing plastics, 10n exchange products, 
and coating resins departments. These 
three departments have grown extensively 
in recent years, and their consolidation 
into a single division will provide more 
cohesive facilities for research and mar- 
ket development and will result in a con- 
tinuance of the company’s policy of pro- 
viding the highest possible service to cus- 
tomers of synthetic resins offered by the 
company, such as urea, melamine, and 
others of its manutacture. 








Glenn L. Martin Co.’s Marvinol Plant No. 1 at Painesville, Now in Production 


Koppers Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa., on 
March 10 announced a liberalized group 
insurance plan which increases benefits 
available to hourly paid workers and_re- 
duces unit cost of insurance to both hourly 
paid and salaried workers. The new plan, 
under which the company will pay a 
greater proportion of the premiums than 
heretofore, will be available to all of the 
more than 14,000 company employes in 
53 plant locations, in Pittsburgh head- 
quarters, and in sales offices throughout 
the country. H. H. Hook, manager of 
the company’s insurance section, said that 
institution of the plan as it affects hourly 
paid and piece workers is dependent upon 
at least 75° of such employes signing up 
under the new program. 


Now Shipping Marvinol VR-10 


The Glenn L. Martin Co., Baltimore 
3. Md., has made D. Roy Shoults vice 
president in charge of engineering to suc- 
ceed W. K. Ebel, resigned. Mr. Shoults, 
who joined the company in June, 1947, 
will also continue as chief engineer until 
a successor is found. 

The Martin chemical division, Paines- 
ville, O., recently announced that first 
shipments of Marvinol VR-10 vinyl resin 
have been made to fabricators and proces- 
sors of plastics. The thermoplastic resin 
is being marketed in the form of a 
fine white powder. When properly com- 
pounded, the material can be spread or cal- 
endered into sheets, films, and coatings, or 
molded to give elastic or rigid products. 
The final products can be formulated to 
range from crystal clear to opaque and 
to provide any color. The Marvinol resin 
shipped is regular production from the 
new $6,000,000 plant at Painesville. 

According to Robert H. Kittner, vice 
president in charge of the chemicals di- 
vision, production records during the first 
few weeks of operation of the plant have 
shown that the annual output will be in- 
creased considerably over the company’s 
initial estimate. Because the Martin com- 
pany expects future demand for vinyl 
plastic to be far above the 235,000,000 
pounds required in 1948, the company is 
already making plans to enlarge its 
chemical division as swiftly as future 
developments warrant, Mr. Kittner said. 
Marvinol was developed in the course of 
wartime work done on rubber substitutes 
and improvements for Mareng self-sealing 
airplane fuel tanks. This discovery proved 
so valuable that a special project was 
started by the company which grew into 
the present chemical division. Assisting 
Mr. Wittner in directing the activities ot 
this division are Clayton F. Rubensaal, 
technical director; Harold M. Parsekian, 
director of sales and technical service; 
Karl Kammermeyer, manager of research 
and development; Henry S. Curtis, plant 
superintendent; and William J. Lightioot. 
chief engineer. 
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Robert H. Crossley 


St. Joseph Lead Co., 250 Park Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y., has announced that 
Robert H. Crossley, formerly vice presi- 
dent of Caldwell Co., Akron, O., has 
joined its org unization as manager of 
technical service. Mr. Crossley was grad- 
uated from Ohio State University as a 
cheniical engineer in 1934 and then was 
associated with Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, before joining Caldwell. He is 
a member of the American Chemical So- 
ciety and of several local rubber groups. 


Woburn Chemical Corp. (N. J.), 1200 
Harrison Ave., Kearny, N. J., as a serv- 
ice to users of organic chemicals, has 
prepared a series of technical bulletins 
giving data on the properties, uses, re- 
lated information of its fatty acids, syn- 
thetic drying oils, and other organic chem- 
icals. Among the bulletins already avail- 
able is No. 104 on Seedine, used as a dis- 
persing agent, softener, and accelerator- 
activator for rubber. Woburn’s  capric 
acid, coconut fatty acids, Fatty Acids 
Nos. 147, 148, 149, and 150, lauric acid, 
and fatty acid esters, all of which find 
some application in the rubber industry, 
will be the subject of further bulletins 
now in preparation and are discussed in 
some detail in existing bulletins. 

G. H. Reimold, president of Wo- 
burn Chemical, gave a talk on “This Busi- 
ness of Science” over the United Sti ites 
State Department's radio service, “New 
Roads in Science,” transmitted to Europe, 
Latin America, and the Far East. Mr. Rei- 
mold emphasized the importance of com- 
bining the trained technical scientist with 
the trained business scientist and gave 
examples of product production in the 
field of fatty acids which have benefited 
the public because they have met the 
requirements of science, practicality, need, 
application, and distribution. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 632 Du- 
quesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa., has ap- 
pointed A. W. Reynolds assistant to the 
executive sales manager for Southern Al]- 
kali Corp. and Columbia Chemical Divi- 
sion of Pittsburgh Plate. Southern Alkali, 
with plants at Corpus Christi, Tex., and 
Lake Charles, La., is owned jointly by 
Pittsburgh Plate and American Cyana- 
mid Corp. Mr. Reynolds, associated with 
the Columbia Chemical sales organization 
since 1931, has served as sales statistician, 
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A. W. Reynolds 


office manager, and in sales administra- 
tion capacities with Pittsburgh Plate’s al- 
kali producing unit. He is a graduate of 
Cornell University, Class of 1920, with a 
degree in mechanical engineering. As as- 
sistant to Executive Sales Director W. I. 
Galliher, Mr. Reynolds will maintain head- 
quarters at Fifth and Bellefield, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Bag Smith Mfg. Co., Farmingdale, 

. has opened sales offices and a show- 
room in the Empire State B'dg., New 
York, N. Y., as headquarters for Sales 
Manager Parker Smith. On view there 
are lawn and beach accessories and cush- 
ions covered with Korosea!, and a new 
item, Thermo-Keep bag, an insulated for- 
mula bag, also made of Koroseal and de- 
signed to keep the baby’s food and bottles 
at proper temperature. The office of 
Moritz Nappe will be at the Farmingdale 
plant, to supervise production, which in- 
cludes also wading poo's, play tents, and 
waterproof novelties. 


Sid Richardson Carbon Co., Fort 
Worth, Tex., has signed Harold H. Offutt 
as production manager for the company, 
the newly formed organization operating 
the Odessa, Tex., channel black plant re- 





Harold H. Offutt 


Je fferson Lake 


purchased from the War Assets 
Administration. Mr. Offutt resigned from 
Sulphur, Inc., where he 
had worked as a research and sales engi- 
neer, to accept this new position. Mr. Of- 

futt was first employed in the tire division 
of The B. F. Goodrich Co., at Akron. 
Then in 1930 he joined Godfrey L. Cabot, 
Inc.. Boston, Mass., where he remained 
until 1942. During this period his work 
covered technical sales in carbon black, 
manager of the rubber laboratory, and 
development manager for the carbon black 

division. In 1942, with the advent of the 
gsovernment’s synthetic rubber program, 
Mr. Offutt became superintendent of pro- 
duction of the Copolymer Corp’s. synthetic 
rubber plant at Baton Rouge, La. 


cently 


Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., last month ap ypointed Charles 
R. Sorber, Jr., St. Louis, Mo., district 
mg representative for the special chemi- 
cals division, to cover Missouri and south- 
ern Illinois. Mr. Sorber, a graduate me- 
chanical engineer from Pennsylvania State 
served three years in the Navy 


College, rs 1 
Prior to joining Pennsalt 


in the Pacific. 
last September he had been a sales en 
gineer with Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 


George J. Wyrough, until recently in 
charge of Philblack sales for the Phillips 
Petroleum Co., in the Middle Atlantic 
States, with headquarters at Trenton, 
N. J., has become associated with R. E. 
Carroll, Inc., Trenton, N. J., supplier ot 
fillers and chemicals to the jaiee paint, 
linoleum, and plastic industries. Mr. Wy- 
rough has had long experience in the rub- 
ber industry in various capacities and will 
devote a considerable portion of h‘s time 
to the sale of Carroll products to the 
rubber industry. Mr. Wyrough, who was 
graduated in chemical engineering at Pen 
State College in 1920, since that time has 
been successively associated with the fol 
lowing companies: as chief chemist ot 
Murray Rubber Co.; in the development 
department of the Republic Rubber Co. ; 
as chief chemist of Thermoid Co.; and as 
chief chemist and factory manager of 
Whitehead Bros. Rubber Co. He has also 
been chairman of the New York Rubber 
Group and a member of the Heavy Me 
chanical Goods Technical Committee of 
The Rubber Association. 
Ine 


Manufacturers 





George J. Wyrough 
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Guayule Operations Curiailed 

Rubber Co., Inc., 745 
Fifth Ave., New York 22, N. Y., in its 
recent annual report to shareholders re- 
vealed that it became necessary to suspend 


Intercontinental 


operations at its Torreon and Catorce fac- 
tories in Mexico in mid-June, 1947, owing 
to the inadequate supply of wild shrub, 
the drop in the price of rubber, and the 


termination on June 30 of the contract 


with the United States Government. The 
shortage ot wild shrub was due to the 
overharvesting necessitated by the war 
and the serious three-year drought. which 
greatly curtailed normal regrowth. The 
firm's Cedros tactory suspended operations 








in mid-August, largely because of the 
then-prevailing inadequate price for rub- 
ber. So during 1947 the company pro- 
duced 4,866,000 pounds of guayule rubber 
and milled 17,764 metric tons of shrub; 
the respective figures for 19460 were 8,587,- 
200) and 31,029. Toward the end of 1947, 
however, the price of rubber advanced 


resumption of opera- 
tions on a limited beginning Janu- 
ary, 1948, at the Cedros factory; but the 
not plan to resume opera- 
factories until next 
reopening will 
price of rubber 


sufficiently to justify 
scale, 


does 
two other 
then, the 
upon the 


company 
tions at the 
year, and, 
depend primarily 
at that time. The supply of wild shrub, 
the company states, at best will increase 
but slowly, and future costs of production 
will depend largely upon availability of 
shrub 

The company is continuing, however, its 
experimental work to perfect the mechan- 
ization of guayule cultivation, but until 
such time as there is an adequate supply 
of water and improved seed, Intercontinen- 
tal contemplates no further planting. The 
company is also conducting much experi- 
mental and research work on the possible 
utilization of a by- -product of the guayule 
shrub (bagasse) and of other materials 
available to its plants in Mexico. The 
company at present thinks there are in- 
dications that opportunities for the diver- 
sification of product may exist. 

Because of the political unrest in 
tra, Intercontinental’s survey party could 
not, until January, 1948, enter the firm’s 
rubber plantation, Hoeta Padang. Prelim- 
inary reports to date indicate that the 
plantations suffered heavy damage during 
hostilities and that the Japanese removed 
from the most of the resident na- 
tive labor; also, recovery or salvage value 
of the property is not expected to be sub- 
stantial. 

intercontinental also reported progress 
in the rehabilitation of its Tucson, Ariz., 
ranch. But the 1947 cotton crop was be- 
low expectations because of a desert rust 
which infested the fields late last August. 
Land is now being prepared for planting 
a limited acreage to cotton and a larger 
acreage to peanuts since the latter is a 
soil building crop. 
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New Home of The Pyrometer Instrument Co., Bergenfield, N. J. 


The Pyrometer Instrument Co. 103 
Lafayette St., New York, N. Y., because 
of ever-increasing demand for its proa- 
ucts over the past quarter-century has 
required repeated expansion of its manu- 
facturing facilities. The company now an- 
nounces completion of its new plant, lab- 
oratory, and office at Bergenfield, N. J 
to which the company moved all its facil- 
ities last month. 


Columbian Carbon Co., New York, 
N. Y., in reporting record sales and 
earnings for 1947, revealed that last vear 
the company also hit a new high in car- 
bon black output, 331.2. million pounds, 
11.4°° above 1946 production; while sales 
also reached a record figure, 331.3 million 
pounds. The company expects, however, a 
drop in business for 1948, although the 
year should still be satisfactory. Contrib- 
uting to the predicted decline is an anti- 
cipated drop of 15¢ in carbon black re- 
quirements by tire manufacturers, but off- 
setting this are a deferred export demand 
and continuing high call for carbon black 
by makers of other rubber products than 
tires. 


American Cyanamid Co., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N. Y., has ap- 
pointed James L. Rodgers, Jr., general 


manager of its newly formed plastics and 
resins division. Mr. Rodgers, formerly 
general manager of the Plaskon division, 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., brings to 
the division a wealth of experience in 
plastics dating back te the original pro- 
duction of urea resins and molding com- 
pounds in this country. 

The new plastics and resins division of 
American Cyanamid is composed of the 
existing plastics, ion exchange products, 
and oP em resins departments. These 
three departments have grown extensively 
in recent years, and their consolidation 
into a single division will provide more 
cohesive facilities for research and mar- 
ket development and will result in a con- 
tinuance of the company’s policy of pro- 
viding the highest possible service to cus- 
tomers of synthetic resins offered by the 
company, such as urea, melamine, and 
others of its manufacture. 





Glenn L. Martin Co.’s Marvinol Plant No. 1 at Painesville, Now in Production 


Koppers Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa., on 
March 10 announced a liberalized group 
insurance plan which increases benefits 
available to hourly paid workers and _ re- 
iuces unit cost of insurance to both hourly 
paid and salaried workers. The new plan, 
under which the company will pay a 
greater proportion of the premiums than 
heretofore, will be available to all of the 
more than 14,000 company employes in 
53 plant locations, in Pittsburgh head- 
quarters, and in sales offices throughout 
the country. H. H. Hook, manager of 
the company’s insurance section, said that 
institution of the plan as it affects hourly 
paid and piece workers is dependent upon 
at least 75% of such employes signing up 
under the new program. 


Now Shipping Marvinol VR-10 


The Glenn L. Martin Co., Baltimore 
3, Md., has made D. Roy Shoults vice 
president in charge of engineering to suc- 
ceed W. K. Ebel, resigned. Mr. Shoults, 
who joined the company in June, 1947, 
will also continue as chief engineer until 
a successor is found. 

The Martin chemical division, Paines- 
ville, O., recently announced that first 
shipments of Marvinol VR-10 vinyl resin 
nave been made to fabricators and proces- 
sors of plastics. The thermoplastic resin 
is being marketed in the form of a 
fine white powder. When properly com- 
pounded, the material can be spread or cal- 
endered into sheets, films, and coatings, or 
molded to give elastic or rigid products. 
The final products can be formulated to 
range from crystal clear to opaque and 
to provide any color. The Marvinol resin 
shipped is regular production from the 
new $6,000,000 plant at Painesville. 

According to Robert H. Kittaer, vice 
president in charge of the chemicals di- 
vision, production records during the first 
few weeks of operation of the plant have 
shown that the annual output will be in- 
creased considerably over the company’s 
initial estimate. Because the Martin com- 
pany expects future demand for vinyl 
plastic to be far above the 235,000,000 
pounds required in 1948, the company 1s 
already making plans to enlarge its 
chemical division as swiftly as future 
developments warrant, Mr. Kittner said. 
Marvinol was developed in the course of 
wartime work done on rubber substitutes 
and improvements for Mareng self-sealing 
airplane fuel tanks. This discovery proved 
so valuable that a special project was 
started by the company which grew into 
the present chemical division. Assisting 
Mr. Wittner in directing the activities of 


this division are Clayton F. Rubensaal, 
technical director; Harold M. Parsekian, 
director of sales and technical service; 


Kammermeyer, manager of research 
Henry S. Curtis, plant 
William J. Lightfoot. 


Karl 
and development ; 
superintendent ; and 
chief engineer. 
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Robert H. Crossley 


St. Joseph Lead Co., 250 Park Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y-, has announced that 
Robert H. Crossley, formerly vice presi- 
dent of Caldwell Co., Akron, O., has 
joined its organization as manager of 
technical service. Mr. Crossley was grad- 
uated from Ohio State University as a 
chentical engineer in 1934 and then was 
associated with Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, before joining Caldwell. He is 
a member of the American Chemical So- 
ciety and of several local rubber groups. 


Woburn Chemical Corp. (N. J.), 1200 
Harrison Ave., Kearny, N. J., as a serv- 
ice to users of organic chemicals, has 
prepared a series of technical bulletins 
giving data on the properties, uses, re- 
lated information of its fatty acids, syn- 
thetic drying oils, and other organic chem- 
icals. Among the bulletins already avail- 
able is No. 104 on Seedine, used as a dis- 
persing agent, softener, and accelerator- 
activator for rubber. Woburn’s capric 
acid, coconut fatty acids, Fatty Acids 
Nos. 147, 148, 149, and 150, lauric acid, 
and fatty acid esters, all of which find 
some application in the rubber industry 
will be the subject of further bulletins 
now in preparation and are discussed in 
some detail in existing bulletins. 

A. G. H. Reimold, president of Wo- 
burn Chemical, gave a talk on “This Busi- 
ness of Science” over the United States 
State Department's radio service, “New 
Roads in Science,” transmitted to Europe, 
Latin America, and the Far East. Mr. Rei- 
mold emphasized the importance of com- 
bining the trained technical scientist with 
the trained business scientist and gave 
examples of product production in the 
field of fatty acids which have benefited 
the public because they have met the 
requirements of science, practicality, need, 
application, and distribution. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 632 Du- 
quesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa., has ap- 
pointed A. W. Reynolds assistant to the 
executive sales manager for Southern Al- 
kali Corp. and Columbia Chemical Divi- 
sion of Pittsburgh Plate. Southern Alkali, 
with plants at Corpus Christi, Tex., and 
Lake Charles, La. is owned jointl: by 
Pittsburgh Plate and American Cyana- 
mid Corp. Mr. Reynolds, associated with 
the Columbia Chemical sales organization 
since 1931, has served as sales statistician, 
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A. W. Reynolds 


office manager, and in sales administra- 
tion capacities with Pittsburgh Plate’s al- 
kali producing unit. He is a graduate of 
Cornell University, Class of 1920, with a 
degree in mechanical engineering. As as- 
sistant to Executive Sales Director W. I. 
Galliher, Mr. Reynolds will maintain head- 
quarters at Fifth and Bellefield, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Nappe-Smith Mfg. Co., Farmingdale, 
N. J., has opened sales offices and a show- 
room in the Empire State B'dg.. New 
York, N. Y., as headquarters for Sales 
Manager Parker Smith. On view there 
are lawn and beach accessories and cush- 
ions covered with Korosea!, and a new 
item, Thermo-Keep bag, an insulated for- 
mula bag, also made of Koroseal and de- 
signed to keep the baby’s food and bottles 
at proper temperature. The office of 
Moritz Nappe will be at the Farmingdale 
plant, to supervise production, which in- 
cludes also wading poo‘s, play tents, and 
waterproof novelties. 


Sid Richardson Carbon Co., Fort 
Worth, Tex., has signed Harold H. Offutt 
as production manager for the company, 
the newly formed organization operating 
the Odessa, Tex., channel black plant re- 





Harold H. Offutt 


Jefferson Lake Sulphur, Inc., 


cently purchased from the War Assets 
Administration. Mr. Offutt resigned from 
where he 
had worked as a research and sales engi- 
neer, to accept this new position. Mr. Ot- 
futt was first employed in the tire division 
of The Be. cE. Goodrich Co. at Akron. 
Then in 1930 he joined Godfrey L. Cabot, 
Inc., Boston, Mass., where he remained 
until 1942. During this period his work 
covered technical sales in carbon black, 
manager of the rubber laboratory, and 
development manager for the carbon black 
division. In 1942, with the advent of the 
government’s synthetic rubber program, 
Mr. Offutt became superintendent of pro- 
duction of the Copolymer Corp's. synthetic 
rubber plant at Baton Rouge, La. 


Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., last month appointed Charles 
R. Sorber, Hise St. Louis, Mo., district 


sales representative for the special chemi- 
cals division, to cover Missouri and south- 
ern Illinois. Mr. Sorber, a graduate me- 
chanical engineer from Pennsylvania State 
College, served three years in the Navy 
in the Pacific. Prior to joining Pennsalt 
last September he had been a sales en- 
gineer with Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 


George J. Wyrough, until recently in 
charge of Philblack sales for the Phillips 
Petroleum Co., in the Middle Atlantic 
States, with headquarters at Trenton, 
N. J., has become associated with R. E, 
Carroll, Inc., Trenton, N. J., supplier ot 
fillers and chemicals to the rubber, paint, 
linoleum, and plastic industries. Mr. Wy- 
rough has had long experience in the rub- 
ber industry in various capacities and will 
devote a considerable portion of h‘s time 
to the sale of Carroll products to the 
rubber industry. Mr. Wyrough, who was 
graduated in chemical engineering at Penn 
State College in 1920, since that time has 
been successively associated with the fol- 
lowing companies: as chief chemist ot 
Murray Rubber Co.; in the development 
department of the Republic Rubber Co.; 
as chief chemist of Thermoid Co.; and as 


chief chemist and factory manager of 


Whitehead Bros. Rubber Co. He has also 
been chairman of the New York Rubber 
Group and a member of the 
chanical Goods 
Manufacturers 


Heavy Me- 
Technical Committee of 
The Rubber Association, 
Ine. 





George J. Wyrough 
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at 

nor will it lose 

burning out the 

n around the fastening bolts. In 
tests at a foundry carrying sand at 400 
F., the Fiberglas belt gave two and one- 
lf times longer service than a previous 
belt of cotton and asbestos. The ney 
Fiberglas high-pressure steam hose has 


prolonged maintenance of maximum high 


ension resistance and provides increased 
flexibility under high-temperature service 
conditions. The belt is also resistant to 
hardening and stiffening and gives rugged 
wear and long life in 


service ( mditior S. 





-temperature 





Warwick Chemical Co., Division of 
Sun Chemical Corp., 580 Fifth Ave., New 
York 19, N. Y., has added Richard A. 
Parsekian to its technical service depart- 
ment. This department services plastic 
dispersions and inks for plastic sheeting. 
Mr. Parsekian was formerly employed as 
a rubber chemist at the Flintkote Co. 
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New York’s Golden Anniversary 


merchandising tie-ins 
on a royalty basis with the celebration of 
Greater New York's Golden Anniversary 
1 announced by Grover A. Wha- 
1, chairman of the Mayor's Committee 
r the Commemoration of the Golden An- 
niversary of the City of 
big events, during the months of June 
through October, will highlight the cele 
i In addition to these, tie-ins can 
made through the central 

nuttee for the special observances | 
planned in all five boroughs of the 
he city-wide celebrations include a 

rk at Work” parade, an Internatior 
ir & 


Opportunities for 


lave Deen 








com- 








xposition, a Golden Anniversary 
exposition, Golden Anniversary Fashio1 
Show, and an International Dance Festi- 


val. An intensive promotion program will 
I . e-ebr ation throughout the 





nation. The M: iyor’s Committee will wel 
come widest oot from manuiacturers 
f i enirs, novelties, plastic ar- 

other ‘products interested in 


in the merchandising tie-ins. 
ld for these tie-ins is virtually 
proven by the fact that more 
30,000 items were merchandised with 
the New York World’s Fair. Miss Clara 

i, of the Mayor's Committee, with 
idquarters at 1 E. 60th St.. has been 


pointed souvenir director. 








The Thermoid Co., Trenton, N. J., 
operations at its new fac- 
Utah. Among those at 
@ ceremonies were officials of 
1 Manufacturers’ Association, the 
Salt Lake City, Ogden, and Provo cham- 
rs of commerce, and the emia Ther- 
moid executives: F. E. ‘hluter, presi- 
dent; Lester Cox and J. Pion vice presi- 
lent e 
it 








s; T. E. Allen, assistant to the presi- 
: and Howard Fabian, plant super- 
ident. Molded rubber products and 
rubber goods used extensively in 
ields and other industries will be 
le soon at the Nephi factory. Some 
products not manufactured by Thermoid 
i company closed its Los An- 
geles, Calif., plant in June, 1946, will 
again be put in production. Automotive 
hose and fan belts are already being made. 
Thermoid has advanced George C. Ab- 
bott from the position of district manager 
in Kansas City to assistant director of 
eplacement sales, with headquarters in 
Trenton. |] 














sefore joining Thermoid, Mr. 
\bbott spent 16 years with General 
Motors Corp., mostly as field manager. 


He is a graduate of Charles Morris Price 
School of Philadelphia, where he special- 
ized in marketing, merchandising, and ad- 


vertising. 


The New Jersey Zinc Co., 160 Front 
he New York 7, N. Y., has promoted 
lenry P. Heaviside, for many years gen- 
se credit manager, to assistant treasurer 
He will continue in charge of all credit 
matters, although he relinquishes the title 
of general credit manager. Starting with 
the company in 1905 as a clerk in the 
treasurers department, Mr. Heaviside 
transferred to the credit department in 
1921, took charge of credit at the Chicago 
office in 1926, assuming the title of assis- 
tant credit manager, and was made credit 
manager of western territory in 1934. He 
became general credit manager in 1937 
and took up headquarters in the New 


York office of the company. 





New York. Five 


New Developments of U. S. Rubber 


United States Rubber Co.. Rockefeller 
Center, New York 20, N. Y.. is now pri 
ducing a double-lip pipe wiper for use in 
wiping oil-well drill pipe. The wiper is 
made of natural rubber in 14- and 17-inch 
to fit any pipe. The hub of the 


sizes 


wiper is designed to stretch over joints 
and fit neatly around the pipe. Mud is 


removed by a double wiping action when 
the drill pipe is pulled up out of the hole 
Nylon fabric has been combined with 





rubber to make a new sheet material for 
pressure regulator diaphragms. The new 
U. S. Rubber materi replacing the con- 





ventional sheepskin and cotton duck, is 
have greater flexibility, lighter 
weight, rher bursting strength, and im- 
proved sensitivity. It will be supplied in 
sheets 30 inches wide and in thickness of 


1/32-, 1/16-, 1/8-, 3/16-. and 1/4-inch. 





said to 








sheets can be die cut to fit various 
pressure regulators used to control the flow 
of water, air, oil, steam, acetylet illum- 
inating gas, chemicals, and other liquids 

and gases. 
_ Yellow electrical cable witch can be 


seen in the darkness of a coal 
has been developed by U. S. Rubber 
© increase mine safety. The cable will 
e ding wo in various sizes for use on cut- 
. loaders, drills, locomotives, and other 
ing equipment. The vellow cable jacket 
enable the wire to be seen and kept 
ut of danger more easily than the con- 
ventional black cable. The vellow cover 
is the second development by the company 
to reduce the hazard of mine explosions 
resulting from sparks caused by damaged 
electrical wire. The other development 
is a special cable which automatically 
switches off the power in the event that 
becomes crushed under a mine 














he cable 
car. 
Style experts of U. S. Rubber are put- 
ting the “new look” into a new line of 
nen’s shoes which will be introduced this 
pring. To be distributed under the name 
Gey Strollers, the shoes are designed 
r wear at the beach and country club, 
for boating, and for just plain loafing, 






vith the accent on comtort U ppers are 
made of multi-colored fadeproof fabrics. 
Cork crepe rubber soles insulate the 





rubber 
When 

laun- 
hing ma- 


nst heat, and a sponge 
provides added comfort. 
dirty, they can be 





11 nersole 
the shoes get 
dered very satisfactorily 
chine, it is claimed. 

Silicone rubber and an electronic thread 
ding device will be used in the pro- 
iction of a new golf ball recently an- 
nounced by . S. Rubber. The silicone 
rubber, made by General Electric Co., will 
be used in the center of the ball to give it 
improved distance, “click,” and “feel.” The 
electronic device, equipped with an “elec- 
ric eye,” will control the tension of the 
thread wound around the center, making 
all balls uniform in playing performance. 
Scientists in the company’s Providence, R. 
‘is plant have worked on these develop- 
ments for a number of years, according to 
IE. G. Brown, vice president and general 
manager of U. S. Rubber’s general prod- 
ucts division, who said, “We believe these 
developments represent the most significant 
advance in golf ball construction since rub- 
re ‘+r thread was first used in golf balls.” 

\ll U. S. Rubber top-grade golf balls will 
be electronically wound in the future. The 
ee center will also be used in all 
U. S. Royal, U. True Blue, and U. 
Three Star golf balls. The new golf balls 
are now available in F lorida and California 
and will be distributed in other localities 
when the playing season opens 
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introduction of the low-pres- 
sure - Ride tire about 18 morfths ago 
by U. S. Rubber, the demand for the new- 
type tire has developed into a definite in- 
dustry trend, —s to J. C: Ray, U.S. 
sales manager. The low- -pressure tire 


Since the 


tires 
will be featured as sti nee equipment on 
many new 1948 model automobiles, Mr. 


Ray said, but the tire will also fit the 
present wheel on both old and new cars. 


Abramson Honored at Party 

Some 350 representatives of the auto- 
motive and rubber industries attended a 
party on March 11 at Bonnie Brook Golf 
Club, Detroit, Mich., in honor of S. E 
“Ed” Abramson, retired sales manager of 
the motor products division, U. S. Rubber, 
in Detroit. The assemblage was to pay 
tribute to this “Grand Master Sales Man- 
ager” of the mechanical rubber goods in- 
dustry, who recently retired after 51 years 
in the rubber business. 

Warren Pease, Jr., sales manager of 
Sun Rubber Co., who acted as toastmaster 
gave a sketch of Mr. Abramson’s business 
activities ; while humorous sidelights on his 
were given by Charles Walker, 
Everseal Products, Inc., and Bob Smiley, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. A testi- 
monial bearing the names of all attending 
the party was presented by W. J. Haber- 
mas, director of automotive sales for The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., and John Dudley, 
Chrysler Corp. Gifts, presented by Mr. 
Pease and Nat Brown, Jr., of Castle 
Rubber Co., included a diamond wrist 
watch for Mr. Abramson and a traveling 
for Mrs. Abramson, both suitably 
engraved. Aiter the presentation, Mr. 
Abramson spoke briefly, expressing his 
thanks and praising the cooperation be- 
tween the automotive and the rubber in- 
dustries in the production and development 
of automotive rubber goods. 

Besides this party, a radio program des- 
cribing Mr. Abramson’s career was broad- 
cast over local stations on March 10. Mr. 
Abramson joined Revere Rubber Co. in 
1897 as a stock clerk, at the San Fran- 
branch, transferred to the Chicago 


career 


clock 


Cisco 


branch in 1900, returned to the West 
Coast in 1909 as ceneral sales manager, 
and was then appointed Los Angeles 


branch manager. In 1913, Mr. Abramson 
returned to Chicago and in 1918 was 
made manager of the conveyer and eleva- 
tor belt department. In 1920 he was ap- 
pointed central district sales manager for 
U. S. Rubber, which had taken over 
Revere, and in 1927 was placed in charge 
ot automotive sales. 
Herbert FE. Smith, president of the rub 
ber company, has chairman 
ship of the rubber division of The Legal 
Aid Society’s Appeal, according to Wm. B. 
Given, Jr., president of American Brake 
Shoe Co, and chairman otf the 
campaign, which this year aims at raising 
$200,000 to continue the providing of free 
legal advice and representation to those 
who would otherwise not be able to afford 

an attorney. 
\. Lundberg has 


accepted the 


eeneral 


been appointed 


Syracuse district sales manager of the me- 
chanical goods division, succeeding Clar- 
ence D. Townsend, who is retiring after 


service. Mr. Lundberg, with 
1936, has held various 
Dallas, Kansas City, 
recently Chicago. 


42 years of 
the company. since 
positions in 
Orleans, and most 
He was educated at Augustana College 
and the University of Illinois, receiving a 
degree in chemical engineering. He served 
five years in the United States Navy dur- 
ing World War II, attaining the rank of 
lieutenant-commander. In his new position 
Mr. Lundberg will have supervision over 
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sales 





the sale of belting, hose, and hundreds 


other industrial products distributed by 
U. S. Rubber in the Syracuse territory, 
which includes such cities as Rochester, 
Utica, Albany, Troy, Schenectady, Bing- 
hamton, and Elmira. 

Mr. Townsend began his service with 
U. S. Rubber in Boston, May 12, 1906, 
and has been associated with the Syracuse 


branch since 1922. 


Binney & Smith Co., 41 EF. 42nd St. 
New York 17, N. Y., has added Williat 
Barnack, Jr., to its technical service staff 
\ native of Cleveland, O.. Mr. Barnack 





was connected with Socony paint prod- 
ucts division, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., 
for eight years and was a senior chem- 
ist for Valspar Corp. for one year 
Mr. Barnack is a member of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society and is continuing 





education while training 
the Pinney & Smith laboratory. 

L. J. Venuto, of Binney & Smith, lec- 
tured on “The Manufacture and Use of 
Black Pigments” at the Department of 
Chemical Engineering, Polytechnic Insti- 
tute of Brooklyn, on February 20, and at 
the Division of General Education, N 
York University, on March 9. Mr. Ve- 
nuto gave a history of carbon black pro- 
duction methods up to the present day and 
described the impetus given to production 
by the use of carbon black as a rubbet 
reinforcing agent. Most of the talk con- 
cerned the fundamental cherical and phys- 
ical properties of all carbon blacks, with 
emphasis placed on properties and uses for 
paint and other protective coatings 

; 


his chemical 


a\K 





announced his pur- 
ot all 


C. R. Johnson has 
chase from Ridbo Laboratories, Inc.. 
rights to the accelerator-activator Ridacto. 
This acquisition includes assignment ot 
patent application, inventories of raw ma- 
terials and finished product, manufacturing 
facilities, and rubber laboratory equipment. 
Production and ‘sales of Ridacto will be 
carried on by a new company. Spencer 
Products Co., 111 Pennsylvania Ave., Pat 
erson, N. J. Mr. Johnson was sales man- 
ager for Ridbo for the past five years. 
during which time Ridacto was introduced 
to the rubber industry. He reports in- 
creasing use and interest in the prodt ict 
by tire companies in recent months, and 
states that Spencer Products plans to ot 
fer other new developments in the future. 


Hardesty Chemical Co., manufacturer 
of plasticizers used with vinyl resins, syn- 
thetic rubbers, etc.. 41 E. 42nd St., New 
York. N. Y¥., has formed a British affili 
ate, The Giegy-Hardesty Co., Ltd... Man 
chester, England, 


to produce sebacic acid 
and related compounds. This developme it 
a timely 


is regarded extension ot Har- 


desty’s activities involving the bulk pro- 
duction in England of high-grade sebacic 
acid, 


Geigy already manufactures plasticizers 
in Manchester under the name of Geigy 
Co. Ltd. The new company has been 
formed to effect the most rapid and eco- 
nomical production of acid, ete. 
The processes and experiences of the New 
York concern will be utilized and adapted 
in the English plant. Because of the 
present situation in England the plant and 
general manufacturing arrangements have 
been scheduled to take effect over a rea 
sonable period of time. A substantial ton- 
nage production, however, is promised for 
later this 


sebacic 


year. 


A. Schrader’s Son gs of Scovill 
Mig. Co., Inc., 470 Vanderbilt Ave., 


Brooklyn, N. Y., has appointed John J. 
Connors purchasing agent to succeed t 
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Birmingham plant and_ pt reviously mal 

ager of the firm’s Paris | 
Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette 

Pa., has made H. F. Ether mat 


of its service de —_— and has 
Frank Akins to its athletic goods 
staff. Mr. Akins, former grid star, 





his home 1 
Etheridge, whe 
concern with a 
l tire ser 


make lis 
of Spokan 





comes to 











substantial background in both 

vice and sales activities, had previously 
been with Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
in various capacities since 1943. His othe 
business onnections include Texas Pip 
Line Co., Ohio State Hi vy Pat 





National Carbon Co., Inc., 30 EF. 42nd 
St.. New York, N. Y., recently announced 
| \tlas Electric Devices Co., 361 W. 
Superior St.. Chicago, lll., has taken over 
the m: [ National 


wufacture and sales of the 
Weathering Unit Model NIA, includ:ng 
repair parts, lies, l t 














service t 





now redesicning 
incorporate the auto- 


control features 


Matic ychng ill other 
ot the Atlas Twin-Are Weather-Ometer, 
but is retaining as a light source the 


National This re- 


designed 


tion to the 


Sunshine carbon arc. 
unit will be an addi- 
recular tr Weather- 


lFade-Ometers, and  Launder- 
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tos-Manhattan, Ine., P assalc, N. Res has 
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Manhattan divisi re a certit 
icate from the 
for “a genuine ¢ 
Ga aet 
dered t ni 

Manhattan has i H | (sroe! | 
director of product. sales.” Serving 
various capacities with the company he 
joined 35 years ago, Mr. Groendyk n 
recently as manacetr r the division's 
‘UTOIPOTLV! t il l aviati rd 
arte 


Witco Chemical Co., 295 Madison Ave 
New York N Y.. has moved its San 
francisco, ( alif.. offices to newly furnished 


the Humboldt Bank Bldg., 785 
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G-E Plastics Division News 


General Electric Co. pl 
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tely 130 hydraulic *heduled_ to 
he placed ‘ " plant have 
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eventually em] between 400 and 500 
persons if business conditions warrant. 
\ being installed at 
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Hugh Burdette 


Burdette Heads Texas Elf 


Hugh Burdette. vice president of the 
Cabot Carbon Co., Boston, Mass., has 
been made president of Texas Elf Car- 
bon Co., partly owned Cabot subsidiary. 
Texas Elf is an operating company for 
the production of carbon black. Mr. Bur- 
dette is a West Virginian who has been 
with Cabot enterprises 1920. He 
joined the company soon after leaving the 
\rmy Air Force at the close of World 
War I, during which he saw 18 months 
f overseas duty. Mr. Burdette has been 
vice president of Cabot Carbon, with head- 
uarters in Pampa, Tex., since 1943. Pre- 


since 





had supervision ot Cabot gas 





viously he 
rod and pipeline operations in West 
Virg and New York. 





Smith, P. O. Box 1641, 


[., ts establishing his 


Glenn P. 


Providence 1, R. 





. and plastics industries 





Until recently chief engineer of 
Pubing & Rubber Co. and tormerly with 
-augatuck Chemical D.-vision of 


Smith has ex- 





12 years in the rubber 
fields and three years in 
synthetic rubber 
Office of 


} 


ot tne 
member of the 





“Ss design committee. His 

ance with the problems of devel- 

ent luction in these industries 

s NV on a consultant basis it 





Hood Rubber Co., Watertown. Mass.. 
as appointed A. P. Yon’s manager of 


to succeed W. W., (¢ 


has resigned oO € 








S. C. Stillwagon has severed his con- 
tion with the Hodgman Rubber Co.., 


RR: Ceeiees 





Iwacon was associated 


executive Capacities with various prom- 
nt rubber manufacturers for well over 

It-century and trom 1937 to 1941 was 
itor of India RupBer Wortp. 





Cabot Appointments 


Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., raw materials 
manufacturer, 77 Franklin St., Boston 10, 


Mass., recently added three new staff 
members. 

W. B. Pings has been employed to head 
up a newly established group working 


in the field of organic chemistry. His 
work at the Boston laboratory will be 
under the general supervision of C. A, 
Stokes, director of Cabot research and 
development. Dr. Pings joined Cabot after 
extensive service with E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., and Arthur D, 
Little, Inc. He is a graduate of lowa 
University and received his doctorate at 
the University of Minnesota. 

Saniuel Kahn, who received his master’s 
degree in organic chemistry at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, has been 
added to the Cabot laboratory staff to 
work with Dr. Pings. Mr. Kahn served 
almost four years in the European Theater 
of Operations in the medical corps of the 
combat engineers, then enrolled at M. I. T. 
to complete work on his degree. 

Kenneth W. Brown, a graduate of Har- 
vard College and (in 1938) of Harvard 
Law School, will work under D. D. 
Cochrane, Cabot chief engineer, and with 
the research and development department 
as patent adviser. Mr. Brown was a 
special agent of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation from June, 1942, until De- 
cember, 1945. Before and after his _ ser- 
vice with the government he had exten- 
sive practice in his field. 

James B. Weaver, of the research and 
development staff in Boston, has been 
transferred to Patrpa, Tex., where he 
will spend about a year studying manu- 
facture and quality control of carbon 
black under W. L. Loving, head of Cabot 
research and development in the South- 
West. 

C. A. Stokes, director of research and 
development for Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., 
spoke on carbon blacks before the March 
18 meeting of the Akron Section, Ameri- 
can Institute of Chemical Engineers. Mr. 
Stokes said that grades of furnace blacks 
have been developed which impart longer 
wearing qualities to tires than do chan- 
nel blacks. The problems of the carbon 
black industry are economic as rising con- 
struction costs, the increasing complexity 
of plant construction, and rising natural 
gas costs may ultimately limit the building 
of additional channel black capacity. The 
use of petroleum oils in conjunction with 
natural gas in a furnace-type process of- 
fers the best promise of a continuing sup- 
ply ot highly reinforcing furnace black 
at price levels near those prevailing now 
for channel black. If petroleum oils  be- 
searce or costly. Mr. Stokes 
concluded, carbon black can be made from 


coal products by various methods. 





come too 


C. Fred Gurnham, 72 Lake St., Ham- 
den 14, Conn., has announced his entrance 
into the chemical engineer:ng consultant 
field. A graduate of Yale and New York 
universities, Mr. Gurnham has 16 years 
ot experience in the fields of chemicals, 
electroplating, foods, paper, plastics, rub- 
ber textiles, and waste disposal. During the 
past four years he was with Whitney-Blake 
Co. tor whom he designed, built, and op- 
erated a continuous, multiple-wire electro- 
plating plant for use in plating electrical 
conductors to increase adhesion of the 
rubber insulation. He was also active in 
plastics compounding, extrusion, and mold- 
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ing work for Whitney-Blake. Mr. Gurn- 
ham is a member of the A. C. S., Ameri- 
can Electroplaters’ Society, Connecticut 
Rubber Group, and many other engineer- 
ing and honorary societ es. 


Woburn Degreasing Co., Woburn, 
Mass., has appointed to its directorate 
William FE. Casey and Everett W. Price. 
Mr. Casey first joined Woburn in 1915 
and advanced up through the ranks to the 
position of vice president in 1938 and four 
years later was made general manager otf 
the company. Mr. Price has served the 
company as treasurer since 1942. 


American Polymer Corp., Peabody. 
Mass., has added to its research staff 
Harold Naidus, who will do research and 
development work in high polymers for 
application in the adhesives, coating, and 
textile industries. Dr. Naidus was form- 
erly senior chem’st for Publicker Indus- 
tries working on high polymers. The au- 
thor of several technical papers on polym- 
erization, Dr. Naidus obtained his doctor's 
degree in 1944 from Polytechnic Institute 
of Brooklyn. The appointment of Dr. 
Naidus to the American Polymer research 
staff is part of the company’s plan to 
expand its work on polymer research and 
the development of new products. 





MIDWEST 


Yale Rubber Expanding 
Yale Rubber Mig. Co., Yale, Mich., has 


purchased the former Cecil Products Co. 
build ng in Sandusky, Mich., according to 
E. H. Henderson, president. The acqui- 
sition of the Sandusky plant adds more 
than 36,000 square feet of manufacturing 
space to the Yale company’s facilities, 
Mr. Henderson said. Installation of mod- 
ern machinery for the production of rub- 
ber parts will begin immediately in the 
new plant, and contracts are now being 
negotiated for the construction of an S0- 
by 100-foot building to house new Ban- 
bury mixers and milling equipment. 
Yale Rubber specializes in the manutac- 
ture of molded rubber products and bond- 


ing rubber to metal, bes-des a complete 
line of mechanical rubber goods. Formed 
only three years ago, the company pro- 
duces a wide range of rubber parts, many 
of which are used in the manufacture of 
automobiles. Mr. Henderson said that his 
company’s sales effort has been directed 
largely to industrial firms in Michigan 
and adjacent areas. 

Company officals include J. B. Spurlock, 
plant manager; R. G. Schrope, production 
manager; Anton Rizzardi, personnel man- 
acer; Kk. W. Stevens, chief chemist; and 
Russell C. Henderson, assistant secretary 
and treasurer. 

In addition to the plants at Yale 
and Sandusky, the company maintains a 
branch sales office and warehouse in De- 
troit at 1433 Holden Ave., under the 
supervision of W. D. Hough, secretary. 


Genseke Brothers, suppliers of process- 
ing aids to the rubber industry, W. 48th 
St. and Whipple St., Chicago, IIL, has 
appointed Mark L. Potter director of sales. 
In 1946, Mr. Potter resigned his position 
as western division sales manager, retail 
package division of the Dixie Cup Co. 
having been wth that organization for 
18 years, to become president of the Gor- 
don Specialties Co., manufacturer of equip- 
ment for the radio field. A graduate of 
Purdue, Class of 1925, Mr. Potter has a 
background of encineering training plus 
many years in advertising, sales promo- 
tion, and selling that well qualifies him 
for his new position. 


H. H. Bashore has established a_ re- 
search, development, and manufacturing 
consultant service to the rubber and plas- 
tics industries under the name of Bashore 
Engineering Co. at 1 N. LaSalle St., Chi- 
cago 2, Ill. Inventor of the Bashore res li- 
ometer and many other testing machine 
and production processes, Mr. Bashore is 
well known in the rubber industry and 
has 20 years of “experience in compound- 
ing, research, development, technical sales 
and service, laboratory control, and pro- 
duction. During th’s time he has organ- 
ized and equipped four laboratories and a 
technical sales and service department for 
companies in the rubber and plastics fields. 
Because his experience has shown that 
some problems may not be readily solved, 
Mr. Bashore has arranged a schedule that 
will permit him to travel anywhere and 
stay with a problem for the length of time 
reach a satisfactory solution. 


necessary to 





Plant Purchased by Yale Rubber Mig. Co. at Sandusky, Mich. 
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lohn WW. Barr 


J. F. Downie Smith 


John Finnie Downie Smith, 1948 chair- 
man of the A.S.M.E. Rubber and Plastics 
Division, has become dean of engineer- 
ing at lowa State College, Ames, Lowa. 
Born in Linlithgow, Scotland, on October 
13, 1902, Dr. Smith received his under- 
craduate training at Royal Technical Col- 
lege and Glasgow University and holds 
graduate degrees from Georgia School of 
Technology, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
and Harvard University. After serving an 
apprenticeship with Albion Motor Car Co. 
(Scotland) from 1915 to 1923, Dr. Smith 
Was assistant professor of experimental en- 
gineering at Georgia Tech from 1924 to 
1926, assistant professor of engineering 
drawing at V.P.I. trom 1926 to 1928, 
faculty instructor and national research 
fellow at Harvard from 1928 to 1936, ex- 
ecutive engineer of research and develop- 
ment tor the Budd Co. from 1936 to 1940, 
and head of the engineering department. 
research division, United Shoe Machinery 
Corp. from 1940 to 1947. In addition to 
his duties as dean of engineer 







Smith is also director of the 
experiment station and director 
neering extension service at lowa 
Dr. Smith is a fellow of A.S.M.E 
member of A.S.E.E., the New E1 
Engineering Society, and tl OV 


gineering Society. 


3M Firm Broadening Its Scope 














The estabhi entire 1 
vision to research and 
marketing nent’ was am ced 
last) montl Minnesota Mining & 
Mie: Go... Minn. Designated the 
new products division, it is headed by 
Charles W. Walton, assistant to the vice 
president 1 shar ot manufacturing. 
\ssuming a position betwee re 
search and new products divi 
sien will take control of products whi 
have beet developed, but which have 
vet been hnally l d as to ma 
and sales groups. It will require, accord 
ing to Dr. Walton, close cooperation 


with researc] 
partments 
Planned tor the future 1s a “products 
application laboratory” which will be em- 
ploved to find new uses for 3M products 
and new methods of application 
Prior to the time he joined 3M early 
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plant man- 
Monsanto, 
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onsanto’s 


Was a member 


yperating commiuttee tor 


most of its 20-year existence. 
he was in charge of catalyst sales from 
1930 to 1941. Mr. Allender also estab 
lished Monsanto's company-wide medical 
department and set up early in the com- 
pany’s history its first salaried personnel 
department. Effective upon his retire- 
ment, Mr. Allender will become a= con- 
sultant on office management and_ bus- 
iness administration with Monsanto as one 

r his clients. He is succeeded at Mon- 
santo by Charles W. Downs. 

Four industrial scientists at Monsanto 
were nained recently to receive leaves 
of absence at full salary for an academic 
vear of study at universities of their choice, 
They are John Fincke of the central re- 
search department. Dayton, O.: Walter M, 
Davis, of the Merrimac Division, Everett, 
Mass.: James F. Fair, of the a Divi- 
sion, Texas City, Tex.; and Earl Will, 
of the John F. Queeny Plant of i com- 
pany’s organic chemicals division at St. 
Louis. These bring to 11 the number of 
Monsanto scientists to receive leave of 
absence awards since the program was 
established in 1946. The Monsanto plan 
represents a new move in American in- 
dustry which enables scientists to renew 
their studies and to establish close co- 
operation between industry and the univer- 
sity laboratory. Awards are made on the 
basis of outstanding scientific work accom- 
plished while with the company. 

Rach \. Wilson, plant manager at 
headquarters of the Merrimac Division 

Everett, Mass., has been appointed pro- 
uction manager for the division, and is 
succeeded as plant manager by Russell L, 
Miller, plant superintendent. 

R. S. Wobus, manager of the Mon- 
nto’ Nortolk, Va., has been 
promoted to the newly created position 
tf assistant to th manager of the 
IF. Queeny ant in St. Louis. 

il be succeeded in Norfolk by 

s assi plant man- 

ni sei a supervisor 

ant, will in turn 

as assistant plant 
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Borg Warner Corp., 310 S. Michigan 
hice . lil. is erecting at Auburn, 
200 foot buildirig 
Warner automotive 
‘additional space is re- 
se in the produc- 
placement parts, of- 
ision have announced. 
shatt departments will 
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[ erations in 


ge —— Kelly, tri, 
. Wabasl 


N. Wabash 
has resigne 4 as research 
mechani ‘al goods division 
Tire & Rubber Co. in 
w devote his time to 
w local icerns dealing with 
finishing processes, foundry research 
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eho industrial plastic utility 


NN laminated 


pressure 


Gates Rubber Co., Denver, Colo., plans 

a new tour-story warehouse building on 
Acoma St. and Mississippi \ve. The build- 
to be of brick, reinforced concrete, 
rra-cotta ructure, will be 180 by 

in size and will cost $1,250,000. 
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MPC (Medium Processing Channel ) 
STANDARD MICRONEX 


EPC (Easy Processing Channel) 
MICRONEX W-6 
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HME (High Modulus Furnace ) 
STATEX-93 
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FF (Fine Furnace ) 
STATEX-B 
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VFF (Very Fine Furnace) 
STATEX-K 
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FEF (Fast Extruding Furnace) 
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SRE (Semi-Reinforcing Furnace) 
FURNEX 
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Goodrich Activities 


\kron, reports 
Brecksy tlle 


| I. Goodrich Co., 
that its new research center at 
is nearing completion. 

Goodrich recently Oj ened a new store 

3) Ninth St. S., St. Petersburg, Fla., 
with S. J. Sloppey, manager. 

John R. Hickman has been made direc- 
tor of field sales personnel at Goodrich, 
succeeding Dale Kramer, granted a tem- 
porary leave of absence for reasons ol 
health. Mr. Hickman has been with the 
company since 1944. He started as a job 
analyst and later served as supervisor ot 
office training and then as manager ol 
employes’ services (since 19460). A gradu- 
ate of Columbia University with a bachel- 
or's degree in chemistry, Mr. Hickman 
received his master’s degree in education 
from Syracuse University. He had been 
superintendent of schools in Ripley, N. Y., 
for four years before joining Goodrich. 

Robert W. Walker has been appo nted 
supervisor of passenger traffic in the cen- 
eral traffic department of the Goodrich 
company, to succeed Charles V. Dunn, 
transferred to the southeastern division 
of the replacement tire d-vision. 
Mr. Walker joined the company as a fac- 
tory employe in 1933 and was a floor fore- 
man in the fuel cells department ot the 
aeronautical products division for three 
years before joining the passenger traffic 
departirent in 1945. 

James J. Newman, Goodrich vice presi 
dent, has been elected chairman ot the 
National Inter-Industry Highway Safety 
Committee. The Akron rubber executive, 
one of two members representing the rub- 
ber industry, has served on the National 
Safety Committee since its oganization. W. 
G. Lewellen, vice president of General 
Motors Corp., was elected vice chairman, 
and K. B. Elliott, vice president of Stude- 
baker Corp., represents the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association. Other mem- 
bers of the National Committee are: H. 
D. Tompkins, vice president of the Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., M. O. Ander- 
son, president, National Automobile Deal- 
ers Association, and William L. Mallon, 
vice president of the dealers association. 
The purpose of the safety committee is 
to help promote widespread applications 
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ment development and technical sales ser 
vice. While there he served as counselor 
and chairman ot the Panhandle-Plains 
Section of the American Chemical So- 
i He went to that post from The 
Goodrich Co., where he had l 
in the department. Mr. Kein- 
bold received a B.S. degree at Muhlen 
berg and an M.S. decree at Cornell. 
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chemical 


Falls Engineering & Machine Co., 
Cuyahoga Fails, has appointed Herman ¢ 
director. Mr. Kinsinger 
joins the company with a longtime back- 
ground in engineering work. 
He will have charge of sales and promo- 
tion of a new line of machinery 
which the firm is building for the rubber 
trade. Included are a collapsible drum- 
type V-belt mold and automatic hydrauli- 
cally operated mold manipulator, a rubber 
floor tile cutting and blocking machine, 
and a soapstone dispenser for use in 
truded rubber manulacturing. 
of this machinery was designed by John 
Fk. Campbell, of the Campbell Machinery 
Development Co., also of Cuyahoga Falls. 

Falls Engineering last year completed a 
new addition doubling its floor space for 
the manufacture of special products. Or- 
ganized in 1917 as a general machine 
shop, Falls Engineering today is a large 
manufacturer of V-belt curing molds up 
to and including 40-inch maximum di- 
ameter and also of mechanical molds. 
Partners in the enterprise are Harry L. 
Wright, S. W. Hawkins, and Wm. Hunt. 
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New Tire Plant of N. V. Nederlandsch-Amerikaansche Autobandenfabriek, 

“Vredestein,” Burgemeester Stroinkstraat, Enschede, Holland, With Which The 

B. F. Gocdrich Co. Is Associated; the Plant, Designed to Preduce Both Passen- 
yer-Car and Truck Tires and Tubes, Recently Went into Production 
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Boyd Bridgwater 
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of 50,000 square feet ot 


Co., Canton, was = an- 
nounced last month by A. M. Donze, vice 





ber, 1923, as a factory 


has received numerous promotions 


the company, 
tor, factory production 
office clerk, assistant 
assistant superintendent of the 
tory, and general superintendent. 


Mr. Tobey 


clerk, 


ing at Ohio State University. He served 
in the Marine Corps from 1923 to 1927 and 
joined the Timken bearing factory metal- 


factory metallurgist in 1940, 
‘ll Fowler also 


State. He joined the 





Pimken 


general superintendent in 1942. 


—_ Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 

received the National 
“Ss Green Thumb Award 
program in 


‘ently 





or the best industrial garden 








tiol William A. Karl to presi- 
let I} ne Textiles, Akron, was 
announced recently by Harvey S._ Fire- 
stone, Jr.. chairman of Firestone Tire & 
I> 1 4 
Rubber Co. Mr. Karl, vice president of 
irest lextiles tor the past seven years, 


is in charge of textile plants at Gastonia, 
NX. C.. Bennettsville, S. C. and New Bed- 
ford, Mi iss. and also heads up the textile 
li Firestone Tire. A native of New 
Mr. Karl was employed by Fire- 
1919, the same vear that he was 
d trom the New Bedford Textile 
e. Since 1940 he has been a mem- 
r the New York Cotton Exchange. 





Boyd Bridgwater, vice president of The 
Bridgwater Machine Co., Akron, and the 
\thens Machine Co., Athens, manufac- 
turers of Svadaeratioy tire molds, was 
recently elected president of the Akron 
Chamber of Commerce. He was formerly 
i president and a member of the 
Chamber's board of trustees. He has also 
been active in many civic programs. 

\thens Machine Co., headed by Mr. 
Bridgwater, was recently purchased to 
become what is believed to be the first 
plant devoted exclusively to the manu- 
facture of tire molds. A subsidiary com- 
pany is the Bridgwater Mfg. Co., Akron, 
maker of railroad journal boxes and _ re- 
lated used in roller bearing appli- 
railway cars. 





first vice 


parts 
cation on 


Sets up Plastics Division 


In line with expanding developments in 
the use of thermosetting resins to meet 
broad industrial purposes, Harwick Stan- 
dard Chemical Co., according to Presi- 
lent ©. J. Harwick, has established a 
division and appointed A. E. 
Moyer its manager, with headquarters at 
the company’s general offices in Akron. 
lhe purpose of this new division is to 
| specifically with compounding and de- 
velopment problems on plastics and appli- 
‘ations of ievincactiine resins. 

Mr. Moyer, formerly associated with 
United States Rubber Co. and Upson Co., 
spent 14 years in development work on 
resins and coatings. Previous to his ap- 
pointment with Harwick Standard he had 
been director of research for the Middle- 
port Mills. Mr. Moyer is a graduate of 
Manhattan College and subsequently con- 
tinued graduate studies at the University 


plastics 





clerk. He also at- 
tended night school from 1924 to 1926. He 
with 
becoming a bearing inspec- 
production 
production manager, 
[ bearing tac- 


studied mechanical engineer- 


department in 1928. He was made 


attended = Ohio 
Columbus 
lant in 1937 and was appointed assistant 





A, E. Moyer 


i Butfalo, specializing in advanced chem 
istry and compounds of high 
weight. He is a member of the 


Chemical Society. 








Americat 





Eagle-Picher Co., Cincinnati 1, has 
appointed L. H. Biggar field representa- 
tive for the Celatom products department. 
H's territory includes the Midwest and 
Southwest for the new division of Eagle- 
Picher. He will make his headquarters in 
Denver. Mr. Biggar has had extensive 
mining and metallurgical experience in 
Canada and the United States. Pr'or to 
he war he spent nine years with the 
‘elite Division of Johns-Manville and 
then served as a captain in the Canadian 
Black Watch during World War II. 

Celatom is a diatomaceous earth prod- 
uct with w-de industrial uses as a filter- 
aid, high-temperature insulator, filler for 
paints, plastics, polishes, paper, and as a 
carrier for insecticides. 
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Goodyear News 


Annual sales-encineering conferences of 
the mechanical goods division of the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, will 
be held this month at Lincoln, Neb., and 
New York, N. Y., according to H. D. 
Foster, manager of the division. A four- 
day conference, beginning April 6, will be 
held in Lincoln at the Cornhusker Hotei 
for the district sales managers and _ field 
representatives in the western division. 
One day will be devoted to inspecting 
production operations at Goodyear’s belt 
plant in Lincoln. The New York meet- 
ings are to be held April 21, 22, 23 at 
the Park Central Hotel for salesmen of the 
eastern division. Approximately 150 sales- 
men will attend the conferences, including 
30 executives and department heads from 
\kron. Mr. Foster said the Akron 
executives will review with the field staffs 
the latest data on product design and de- 


also 


velopment of conveyer belts, V-belts, hose, 
molded goods, and other industrial rub- 
ber products. 

Another notable award was_ recently 


added to the list of honors given to Good- 
year’s radio program, “The Greatest Story 
Ever Told,” durng Brotherhood Week 
when the National Conference of Chris- 
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tians and Jews awarded a citation to this 
radio series for its initial program, ‘The 
Good Samaritan.” The citation was pre- 
sented to Paul W. Litchfield, Goodyear 
cha'rman of the board; and the American 
Broadcasting Co., over whose network this 
program is aired, also received a citation 
at the same time. The program, a drama- 
tization of the teachings of Christ, pre- 
sented over the ABC network every Sun- 
day at 6:30 p.m., E.S.T., is offered by 
Goodyear as a_ public. service, with no 
commercial except for legally required 
sponsor identification. 

Goodyear has added a new service awards 
emblem to its collection as the company 
this year celebrates its golden jubilee. 
Designed by Goodyear artists, the new 50- 
year pin is set with a quarter-carat dia- 
mond. First to receive the emblem will be 
George Swartz, who started with the com- 
pany in 1898 as a carpenter. His half-cen- 
tury of services will be up on August 1. 
Next will be AI Cunnington, known to 
thousands of business visitors as Good- 
year’s “greeter.” who will complete 50 
years on September 23. The two other 
surviving members of Goodyear’s original 
“Old Guard,” Chairman Litchfield, and 
Dwight Viers, former tire room supervisor, 
are due to receive the emblem in 1950. 

Specifications that will govern the con- 
struction of 190-cubic-inch class airplanes 
for the Goodyear Trophy Race have been 
approved by the Professional Race Pilots 
Associations and the National Acronautics 
Association, and the printed rules are 
being distributed by Goodyear. Twelve 
planes competed in the first Goodyear 
Trophy Race held during the 1947 Na- 
tional Air Races at Cleveland, O., and 
since that time 80 requests for specifica- 
tions have been received. The 1948 Good- 
year Trophy Race will be held during the 
National Air Races at Cleveland on Sep- 
tember 4 to 6. Inquiries concerning the 
event and the 190-cubic-inch class should 
be sent to the Professional Race Pilots 
Association, 2500 W. 73rd St., Los An- 
geles 43, Calif. 

Skid-Rid, a retread which reduces skid- 
ding on snow and ice, has been announced 
by Goodyear as the latest development 
of its retreading program. According to 
Frank Pippitt, manager of the company’s 
retread and repair materials department, 
the Skid-Rid process is an outgrowth of 
research on camelback and practically eli- 
minates the need of chains for slippery 
driving conditions. The Skid-Rid is des- 
cribed as a rough, abrasive substance 
milled into the camelback. When the re- 
cap wears off its thin surface covering ot 
rubber after approximately 100 miles, the 
abrasive material is exposed to the road 
surface and creatly increases traction. 
Tire recapped with Skid-Rid camelback 
have been under test by Goodyear for the 
past two years, Mr. Pippitt revealed, with 
highly gratifying results. 

The brine corrosion of automobile fen- 
ders and bodies arising from salt used to 
control ice on wintry streets can now be 
combatted. While the method adopted is 
not a complete panacea for rusting fen- 
ders and bodies, Goodyear scientists have 
proved by experiment that the addition of 
sodium chromate or dichromate to deicing 
salt considerably lessens metal corrosion. 
Tests conducted by H. A. Endres and 
Ward T. Van Orman proved that a solu- 
tion of 20% salt and 2% sodium chromate 
or dichromate considerably inhibited the 
corrosion of low-carbon steel plate samples 
and at the same time proved slightly bene- 
ficial to tires. After 21 days’ immersion 
in the solution at 100° F., both natural 


and synthetic rubber exhibited little change 


in tensile and elongation. A slight tough- 
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ening effect was noted in the rubber 
samples, somewhat contrary to expecta- 
tions. Akron city engineers have promised 


to use the new chromate-brine mixture 
this winter, and other communities are ex- 
pected to follow suit. 

A contract to build a seven-mile long 
installation of conveyer belts has been 
awarded to Goodyear’s mechanical goods 
division. Said to be the biggest postwar 
belt application and the second longest 
ever constructed, the belt conveyer system 
will haul raw materials tor building the 
$58,000,000 Bull Shoals Dam on the White 
River in Arkansas. Weighing approxi- 
mately 360 tons, the series of main haul 
belts will utilize 250,000) pounds of cot- 
ton fabric and 470,000 pounds of com- 
pounded rubber. In addition to the main 
haul system, Goodyear will supply 14,000 
feet of belt for pit gathering and final 
classification operations, according to E, 
W. Stephens, manager of the company’s 
belting department. Chester F. Smith will 
serve as Goodyear’s resident engineer on 
the job. The cross-country transport sys- 
tem will comprise 16 belt flights for the 
30-inch wide belts which will haul some 
4,000,000 tons of crushed stone and sand 
to the dam site. Each belt flight will be 
powered by a 100-h.p. motor, and the 
system will be geared to move 525 teet 
per minute. The 14-mile belt system, in- 
cluding the return run, will be erected 
on wooden bents, and two valleys will be 
spanned by suspension bridges. The first 
shipment of belting from Akron is sched- 
uled for this spring. 





PACIFIC COAST 


Griffith Rubber Mills, Portland, Oreg.., 
has made George A. Watt technical di- 
rector. Mr. Watt, with 25 years experi- 
ence in mechanicals, had been employed 
in technical rubber work for a number 
of years by Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O., and Hewitt Robins Corp., Bui- 
falo, N. Y. During the war he had been 
chief chemist for the National Synthetic 


Rubber Corp., Louisville, Ky. In_ this 
capacity Mr. Watt operated laboratory 
which controlled factory processes and 
finished preducts evaluation relating to 
GR-S 


Griffith Rubber Mills. for many years 
has specialized in rubber covering of rolls 
and the manufacture of numerous rubber 
products for the pulp and paper industry 
and now is expanding its molded goods 
department by developing a line of rub- 
ber products for the fishing industry, both 
commercial and sports. 


owner of Atlas 


George R. Steinbach, 
6tst St. Tees 


Sponge Rubber Co., 806 E. 
Angeles 1, Calif., 
of the company to Roy N. 
erly divis’on manager for 
Publishing Co. Mr. Phelan, associated 
with McGraw-Hill on the Pacific Coast 
for the past 23 years, 1s well known in 
industrial sales and advertising circles. 
Mr. Steinbach will continue to be asso- 
ciated with the Atlas organization for 
some time. The remaining technical and 
production personnel of the company will 
be unchanged, and Walter R. Westman 
remains plant superintendent. 


Phelan, form- 
McGraw-Hill 


has announced the sale 


Golden Bear Oil Co., 325 W. 8th St., 
Los Angeles 14, Calif., has announced the 
completion and operation of the company s 
first production units for manufacturing 
rber chemicals from petroleum. The 
first complete line of chemicals is expected 
to be in production within a few months. 
This rapid progress has been facilitated 
by an arrangement with Wilmington 
Chemical Corp. making available the lat- 
ter company’s laboratory records and rub- 
ber testing laboratory for product evalua- 
tion. Golden Bear is now in a_ position 
to provide the West Coast rubber indus- 
try with a line of compounding ingredients 
of proven value, since its new plasticizers 
are identical in composition with the orig- 
inal Naftolens produced by Wilmington. 
Made in Golden Bear's Oildale, Calif., re- 
finery, the new products are available to 
the rubber industry through Harwick 
Standard Chemical Co., which has been 
appointed West Coast sales agency for 
Golden Bear. D. C. Maddy, of Harwick 
Standard Chemical Co., will handle sal 


le 


es 
in this area. 

Five products have been announced by 
Golden Bear: Califlux G.P., Califlux 510, 
Califlux 550, G.B. Light Process Oil, and 
G.B. Reclaiming Oil. The three Califlux 
materials are mixtures of nap ~ ienic hy- 
drocarbons, mainly unsaturated, which act 
as plasticizers and extenders for natural 
and synthetic rubbers. Data sheets ar 
available which give detailed information 
on properties and uses of the five prod 


ucts. 


C. R. Wolter, according to the report 
on the Pacific Chemical Exposition in our 
December issue,’ was said to be witl 
United States Rubber Co. This was ar 
error as Mr. Wolter is with Witco Chemi 
cal Co i) FF Os \nge le De ( ‘alit. 





CANADA 


Wire & Cable History 


The history and development of the wire 
and cable division of Northern Electric 
Co., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., was the sub- 
ject of a story in the March 15 issue of 
the Royle Forum, published by John Royle 
& Sons, Paterson 3, N. J. The Canadian 
company originated in 1895 with the es 
tablishment of a rubber insulated wire fac 
tory by Alexander Barrie. In 1899 this 
plant was purchased by the Wire & Cable 
Co., which expanded rapidly and became 
the Imperial Wire & Cable Co., Ltd., in 
1911, carrying out its business through 
the offices of the early Northern Electric 
& Mig. Co. In 1914, Northern Electric 
and Imperial Wire & Cable merged to 
form the Northern Electric Co., Ltd.. and 
its modern Wire & Cable division. 


Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont., has reported that at 
the annual general meeting on March 11, 
shareholders approved the proposal, re 
cently announced, to terminate the agree 
ment between Dunlop and Canadian [n- 
dustries, Ltd., in effect since 1932, whereby 
Canadian Industries provided certain man 
agerial services 


10] 








Patents and Trade Marks 


APPLICATION 


United States 


Eraser Mounted about a Magnet. 
- \\ IX 
Tubular Elastic Brace. 

In a Shoe, Spaced Plastic Layers 
between the Upper and Outsole, a Plastic 
Welt between These Plastic Layers, and a 
Desiccant in the space between the Plastic 
Layers and the Welt. . ' 





' Device to Protect) the Wearer 
against Dust. Kk. x. & n, | ssizt 
( N Y 
V. ¥ 
S In Combination, an Oxygen sup- 
ply Source, an Oxygen Mask, and a Breathing 
Indicator. I ‘ City 
: < of Silas 
i . Pneumatic Tire for Model Air- 
planes, Ete. \\ H \ i ! oO 
Rubber Coated Article Including 
a Steel Article Having an Electrolytically 
Deposited Alloy of Tungsten and = Nickel, 
Cobalt, or Tron, on Its Sur.ace, and a Coating 
of Rubber Vulcanized there ‘ >» Adler 


Ss 4 ~ n 








} 7 shoe Insole, Including  Fabrie 
Plies of Different Materials Bonded together 
and Detachably secured to a Base Ply Formed 
of a Flexible, Elastic, and Waterproof Mate- 








rial. A. I 
2,4 87 Hntlatiabl Dilator. 
s r s ] Hi ? <s 
! if Landing Gear and Brake for Air- 
‘ rait. a \W i I SSILT I tS 1 
\ hk ‘ 4) 
tt Curing Bag. 1 I s 


ga |} s s ! J s Tire & 
2.4 Overshoe nachaaiinns au Lower Por- 

tion of ‘eebher and an Upper Portion of 
Pri rent, Plastic Material, Eb. Wheat 





iu Floating Seat for a Bather. ¢ 


H In a Grain Peeler Including a 
Rotatable. Drum and Housing therefor, a Grid 
Shaper Covering of Resinous Material on the 
Drum Surface and an Inner Surtace Lining 
of Rubber for the Housing. \ \\ Loe 
N Zork, N.. ¥ 

j 9 Metallic Cushion Tire. . Re 

iu ] ? } ? ‘ Veste ? At - 
2 In a Boric Wheel Construction 
for CehiPing or Craft Propelled by an Endless 
Track, a Rubber Suriace with Transverse 
Grooves about Its Pe vyhery and = Sectional 
Link Members of Metal Providing a Flexible 
sheathing for the Rubber Surtace, T A 
\\ kenthin \ 

2,435,625 Resilie nt Wheel Including a 
Flexible Tire Casing, U-Shaped Springs, Sup- 
porting Means for the Springs, and a Float- 
ing Resilient Ring Positioned to Contact the 
Ends of the Springs to Distribute simultane- 
ously the Load on re the Springs. J. 1). Ga 


s A 

















637 Combined lee Bag and Fountain 
ringe. W Y N c 

$55,688 Prstective Head Covering of 
I lexible WW — sheet Material. 3. Lu 





” 4 694 “ianvenee Belt. J ( i ! 


2.4 2 Attachable and Replaceable Heel 
for Footwear. hk Moffatt, Swar Nw. 5S 
W Austr iN ! Ik 


M oft > gr K. MM 


2.4 7 In a Device for Sensing Per- 
forated ‘Re cords, Two Record Engaging Mem- 
bers, One of Which Includes Elastic Material. 
R. KE ¢ ae ! N J ree nte 


742 An Elevator Shoe Including a 
U-shaped Member of Yielding Kubbery Mate- 
rial. | ( 1) \l 

i is Elements of Resilient 
in a Loom Picker. > » Lesesne ss 
i n& Ki ‘ W < \lass 

Prerotation Airplane Tire. \W. iE 


\\V 


Material 


1 S58 In a Method of Forming Cores, 
the Use of a Comminuted Uncured Thermo- 
setting “gg as a Binder. yw 
‘ew York . 


102 


2 \t Bust Form Made from a Sheet 
of Foam Rubber. | nd F, Wilkenfeid 
N \ “. 3 
2.4 su Breast) Massager. |. \ M 
\ Sssigt 2 o Beauty Lit ( L, 


2 t ikon, Toilet Flush Tank Valve 
Having a Flexible Convex Bottom and = an 
Upper Closure Portion. =. Ss. Cc H 

! “g Pe Ae 

24st Replaceable Optical Temple Cov- 
er Ineluding a Tubular’ Elastic Member. 
r I Morris ssignors 

\I a , 2nc., ‘ Sou ridge M 

2,436 An Electric Cable Ineluding a 
Conductor, and a Wrapping of Non-Conduct- 
ing Porous Material Impregnated with Ter- 
tiars Alkyl Naphthalenes. ht G I 








ssig! s Devel ent ¢ 
San Francisco n ¢ 

2.436 ' Molded Rubber Stair Mat. 

ssigr é rd to D. G 

2.4 ' Dust a rotective Hood. Ih 
Clemer M 

2.456.569 WwW Aterproot Mailbag Cover, \ 

2 136.381 DW oO: Fy wine of Resilier nt Mate 
for a V-Beit. A <. ! ssig » Min- 


ss & iu I Bl nl oe Der 


2,436,461 For War Tanks or Other Vehi- 
eles, a Crash Pad structure Ineluding a Thin 
Metal Backing Member, a Sheet-Like Element 
of Plasticized Polyvinyl Halid Sponge Se- 
cured to the Backing Mem 
tively Thin and Impervious Envelope of Plas- 
ticized Polyvinyl Halide Adhered to Subsian- 
tially the Entire Surface of the Assembly. 
: 3 I t S ? W \ Mille 


















\kKror , n @., assignors to B. F. Good 
( New Yo N, ¥ 
2.436.465 Underwater Battery Vent Plug. 
H. D. Wilson. T 0, O 
B83 ae se ‘with Containers of Test 


Tube-Like Form, a Suction Syringe Including 
a Tubular Member Slidably Extending through 
a Soft Rubber Sleeve Which Has a Skirt P 
tion Adapted to Fit in Airtight Sealing Rel: 
tion over the hear n sa of a Container, \ 
Dolr Ne J 

2,4 popelicd Inflatable Toy Bal- 
loon. A. J Ba M 

2,436,712 In a Moisture Shield for Use 
with an Ignition Cable and a Spark Plug 
Having an Insulator and a Terminal at the 
Top, a Lower Sealing Member of Rubber Hav- 
ing a Top Wall with an Opening for Recep- 
tion over the Terminal and a Lower Portion 
Which Engages the Insulator. G. G. Burr 

Y \ J H t 


shizer, assignors to S¢ 









ore 








Dominion of Canada 


16,384 In a Rotor Wing, a Section of 
Rubber Composition Bonding Metallic Lead- 
ing Edge Portion to a Body Portion Formed 








of ated Wood. M. Jensen, assignor 10 
Bendix He opter, Ine., both of New York 
Bs. oop Ch \ 

$46,599 Resilient Mounting for Armature 
Blocks. J. R. Bennett, Wabash, Ind., assizno 

General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, © 
Cu. Ss A 

He4g50. A Multi-Ply Bag Ineluding an 


QGuter Ply of Paper, an Intermediate Ply of 
Creped Material, and a Liner Ply of Fluid 
Impervious  Extensile Thermoplastic Sheet 
Mater e 3 ye, rnor to S Re s 








‘ ( of 2 POrm. 2s, 2 cs. S, A 
$46,526 Composite Article Includ hx- 
truded Strips of Synthetic Resinous Thermo- 
plastic Having Grooved Sidewalls, and Evx- 
truded Synthetic Resinous Strips with Beaded 























Edges Gripped nen the Grooves. ©. FE 
= ighte New { Signor to Ex ! 
is gs Iz Nov k n Conn., U. S. A 
446.2 huti-Sibration Mounting. R. |) 
1 W sh, Ind., assignor to Gen 
e & R ‘oO Akron, ©0., U. S. A 
i4¢ 1 ¥ levible Mounti J, R. Bent 
Wabas In issignor to Gen il I “ 
Rubber Ce Akror ©., both in the U. S \ 
$6,552 Shock Absorber. kt Tree ee | 
Wabasl lr issignor to Ge ra r \ 
I ‘ Co \kron, O., b a 17,8... A 
$46,559 Fastening Device of “Moldable Ma- 
terial, G. A. Tinr n, assignor to Tinner- 
, pP < It fl both of Clevelan a 
$46,586 In a Garment Finishing Apparatus, 
an Inti: ttable Garment Form. A. F. Paris, 
Bro iy CS 
$46.59 Airtight 7 id for Containers. H 
Weiss, Lor 
446,618 x Fuel Tank, Including 


a Lining of Gasoline-Impervious Vulcanized 
synthetic Rubber, a Rubbery Sealing Layer 
Which Will Swell in Gasoline but not Dis- 





solve, and a Tough, Tear-Resistant Outer 
skin. PP. J. Das s R A. Crawtord, 
kror r nm. Ss. 4 Kent ill in © is- 
signors ! l c or New y k, 
~. 3 n e I = \ 
16,621 In a Metal Plate Dimpling Appa- 





ratus, a Resilient Rubber 


lement to Modify 
the Bendi around the Ar 
I 


bi be Dimpled, 








] C. stuck, Gross Poir Shore assign to 
Huck Mfg. ssigt to 2 peeeon Holding 
Corp., be of Deu nM ay i oy Star 
re , ‘ <s reussigned to J] k 
Mfg. Co ay 
146.62 Improved, Collapsible Liquid Con- 
tainer. L. Shakes Bradmore nd SS. H, 
Ss t \W l ssignors to lr il 
I Indus . Lat London, ‘ } 
Enetand 
16,689 A Spring for Bedding and Uphol- 


stery, Which Is Encased in a Bag of Elastic 
Fabric. ; 
n 


’ le ‘ Glas 
l 13 ila 








$46,751 Retainer for ai Cylindrical Ele- 
ment of a Storage Battery Electrode, Inelud- 
ing a One-Piece Tubular structure of Resili- 
ent Insulating, Acid-Resisting Material, the 
Walls of Which Are Perforated by Closely 
Rpaned Par: — Slois. | Ambruster, Roslyn, 
i no KS Storage Battery Co 
1’ idelphia, P: S. A 

16.76 Liquid Container Including an 
Non-Metallic Mi: Meris ul. 
a. 





Envelope of Flexible 


A. W. Dur 3s sby, both o 





Assembly. ee 


ssiar to R G 


and = Rim 





146,77¢ In oa Flexible Drive Coupling, 
( ompressed Rubber Bushes. A. H. Pattisor 
issig t ) \) = < Lats 


Coventry, Warw : ‘ Ion 1 


United Kingdom 


1.04 Adhesive Tapes and sheets. John- 
nson (lire bs ain) Ltd. 
Adhesives. J nson & Johnson 
tain). L 
Rubber and the Like Tubing and 





Ends therefor, HH. Fo Brook: nd 


Adhesive Tapes Suitable for Use 
ee rials. Johnson & Johnson 
Li 





597 ped Agiles Having a Mole- 
cularly. ‘Grteuted structure, | 
Houston Ci L treme l El ric Co, } 
24 Deicing Means for Aircraft. 


Vickers-Armstrongs, L R. K. Pierson, and 





tish Thomson- 






PROCESS 


United States 


Kneader) Polymerization Process 
M. DD. Mann, Jr., Roselle, N. J., 


znments, to Jasco, 





: I her Pieces of Ther- 
moplas Monofilm Fabrice. G. A. Spence 
issignor to Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., b 

of \kron, ©); 





Molding: wie Core 


Temples. 
Luthe assignor to Colum- 


Osite ¢ Ine., Carlstadt, both in 





5.645. Pattern of a Flexible Resilient 
The rmoplastic. M. Be: Yellow 
2,4 97 Producing she Uppers by Heat 
gz to Forms, I. Gi. Reed, assignor to 
oot Corp., both of Akron, O 
3.201. Forming Strain-Free, Thermally 
Sti able shapes from an Organic Thermoplastic. 
P.M... Sok i to kk. IT. du Pont de Ne- 
me i h of Wi'mington, Del 
4 Molding Plastic Objee ‘ts Having 
Ins rts w vith Lateral Extensions.  <¢ W. Otis, 
Rockville ntre assignor to Nom Klectr 
New York oth in N: ¥. 





Springs, O 







sl 
Ww 














Dominion of Canada 


$46,484 Producing a Water - Impervious 
Moisture-Vapor Transmitting Absorbent Coat- 
ing on a Sheet. 11 \. DePhillips, Belleville, 
cig Ws! Ss 














$46,601 Coati a 5 with Synthetic 
Linear Polyamid j. H. Balthis, Jr., A. W. 
Larchar, and A. F. § ill « Wilmington, 
Je ssignors Can in Industries, Ltd., 
Montreal, PP. @ 

$46,624 Applyi ing Protective Coatings of 
Thermoplastic Polythene Composition. J, H. 

lliams nd gzeware Middlesex, England, as- 
signor to Canad Indus es, Ltd., Montreal, 
P. Q assignor ‘ al Chemical Indus- 

s, Ltd., London, | nd 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 





Outer 
iWlord, 
qo is- 

York, 





Modity 


t phol- 
Elastie 


| =Ble- 
nelud- 
Resili- 
l, the 
losely 








pling 


son 


* Use 


nson 


Mole- 


craft. 





‘OCcesS 








nally 
istic. 

Ne- 
ving 
(tis, 


ious 
oat- 


letic 





446,904. KResinous Artificial Board. C. A. 
Upson issignor to Upson Co., both of Lock- 
Bort, Nor Was.) AL 


United 


Kingdom 





Composition Sole. J. Bb. L. Ryan 
Insulating Coatings on Silicon 
ritish Thomson-Houston Co., 1 
596, Coating Articles by Dipp A 
Abbey (Dewey & Almy Chemical Co.) 


597,083 


Coating Cementitious Suriaces with 
Self- Hi: — Resinous ¢ ne” Ser 
tex, Li G Mo rshaw tnd ‘Ge. -.J..- ds. 


CHEMICAL 


United States 





$34,925. Distillation of Butadiene from 
Methyl Aenean and Higher-Boiling Hydro- 
carbons. K. H. Hachmut Bartlesville, Okla,, 
assignor to Phillips Petroleum Co., a corpora- 
tion of Del. 

{ Composition Including a Borate 
of Eower Alkylpolysiloxane.  \W -aAtno 
Sc ene tady, N. Y.. assignor to General Elec- 
tric Co., a corporation of N. ¥. 

2.455.147. Polymerizing Dehydrated Liquid 

Polymers Consisting fa Polymeric Diorgano- 











Siloxane by Adding Agent from the Class 
of Phosphorous Pentoxide and Phosphoric 
Acid. R. R. McGregor Verona, and E. L. 
Warrick, Pittsburgh, bot n Pa., assignors 
to Corn ng Glass Works, Corning, N. ; 
2,435,148. Chlori Cyclic Dimethyl 








Silicone Polymer and Reacting the Resulting 








Product with Chain Polymers of Dimethyl 
Silicone Having Terminal Hydroxyl Groups. 
R. R. MeGrego Verona, and } 4 Warwick, 
Pittsburgh, in Pa assignors to Corning 
Gl ,Cormines. XX, ¥ 





Formal 
Formic 
ing from the Wire. 

assignor to J. <A. 


2 ing «a Polyvinyl 

Resin Coating on a Copper Wire with 
Acid to Remove the Co: 
R. I. Schub, Chicago 











ormally solid Homopolymer of 
with Diphenylamir 
tone Condensation Product, D. E. S 
gnor to E. I. du Pont de N‘ 
Inc., both of Wilmington, Del 

2 52 Aryl eye us-Containing Res- 
D. F. Toy, Chicago, Ill., assignor to 
Victor Chemical Work s yrporation of Il. 

2.455.411. Resinous Palser Obtained by 





Strain, as- 
mours & Co., 






Polymerization in the Presence of an Acid- 
Acting Metallic Halide Catalyst of a Light 
Oil Fraction Free from More Than 5% Cyclo- 


pentadiene by Weight 
fins, Amylenes, and 


and Containing Diole- 
Pentanes and, as Sta 
izer, the Reaction Products of Acetone with 
an Aryl Amine; This Composition Is Free 
from Objectionable Odor Owing to Oxidation 
of the Resinous Poiymer. FF. J 7 

















Sw irthmore, Pa., assignor to United Gas 
pre ent Co., a corporation of Pa 

412. Composition Consisting of Nat- 
iss Resins, Esters of Natural Resins or Hy- 
drogenated Esters of Natural Resins Plasti- 


Aromatic Oil, F. J. Soday, 
i enor to United 
rporation of P: 
rmed by Re: seling under 
Conditions 2-(Hydroxymeth- 
yl)-1-Propen-3-ol with a= Dicarboxylie Acid 
Anhydride in Molecular’ Proportions of  be- 
tween 10:1 and 1:10. T. W. Evans, Oakland, 
and D. E. Ade assignors to 
Shell Development Co San Francisco, all in 
Calit. 

2.455,464. Polyvinyl 
Resistance to 
Including Chiefly a 





cized with an 
Swarthmore, P 
ovement 


Gas Im- 














Ison, Berkeley, 


Films with Enhanced 
Passage of Water Vapor and 
i 


Vinyl ¢ ride-Vinylidene 




















Chloride Copolymer Cont: iz at Least 60% 
of the Elements of Vinyl Chloride together 
with 1.5% of Dicetyl Ether. M. R. Radcliffe, 
i Rock, N. J., assignor to Firestone Tire 

R ibber Co., Akron, O. 

135,478. Polyamide Obtained by Reacting 
iknatete Fat Acids or Polymeric Fat Esters 
with Polyoctadecapolyenylamine. H. M. Tee- 


Peoria, a 
of Ame 


ter and 3. €¢, Cowan, 
United Stat i 
Se nted by the Sec t \ A Se Fibre 

13 37. Obtain "Orie ntable Poly vinyli- 
dene Fluoride by Heating Vinylidene Fluoride 
under Pressure in the Presence of a Peroxy 
Compound as a Polymerization Catalyst. 


assignors 


as repre- 










A Ford, Wilmington, Del., and W. E. 
Hanford, Easton, Pa., assignors to E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours «& Co., Ine., Wilmington, 
Del 


$35,552. Addition Acryloni- 
trile and Aryl Sulfones. son, Rydal, 
assignor to Resinous Products & Chemical Co. 
Philadelphia, both in Pa 

2,435,553. Dimeric Octade adienonitrile. H. 
A. Bruson and W. ID siederhauser, assignors 
to Resinous Products all of 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


April, 1948 





Products of 
i. Br 





& Chemic¢ al COo;, 





2,435,554. Casting and Moldable Mixture 
for Forming a Phenol-Alkyd Resin on Heat- 
ing, Including a Phenol, Pentaerythritol Di- 








formal and a Dicarboxy Acid Anhydride in 
Such Proportions as to Produce on Heating a 
Mixture of a Thermoset Phenol Formaldehyde 
Resin and a Thermoset Alkyd Resin. 1. Cocs 
Jr., Brookfield, asignor to Norton Co., Worces- 
ter, both in Mass. 

2.455,555. Abrasive Article from) Abrasive 
and a Mixture for Forming a Phenol- 
Alyd Resin on Heating the Mixture. 1. 
Jr., Brookfield, Mass., 
age ster, Mass. 

2,43 1. Synthetic Rubber Resulting from 
the ‘eekenen on of an Aqueous Emulsion 
of a Mixture of 60 Parts of Butadiene-1,3 and 
10 Parts of Ethyl Alphaphenylacry 
Clifford, Stow, assignor to Wing 
Akron, th in... 

455,767. Composition 
of | a Polymeric Halogen: 
0.01 to 1.0 Part of a 
of Dicyclohexylamin 








assignor to Norton Co 


” 


















Including 100 
d Styrene and f 

Member of the Group 
and Its Alkyl Substitu- 











tion Products. Cc. H sasdekis, Springtield 
Mass.. assignor to Monsanto Chemical Co 
s Louis, Mo. 

2,455,769. Color Stable Resin Including a 
Polymer of Vinyl Chloride Having Ineor- 


porated therein 0.05 to 5% 
Polymer) of 
and C. RR. 


(Based on the 
Formamide, LaV. FE. Cheyney 
Parks, assignors to Wingfoot Cor 








all of Akron, ©. 

2,435 Copolymer — of Butadiene and 
Acrylonitrile Plasticized with Isobutyl Beta 
Isobutoxy Propionate. A M Clifford ane 
J. G. Lichty, Stow, assignors to Wingfoot 
Corp., Akron, both in O. 





a aternary Ammonium Polya- 
Glavis, Elkins Park, a H 
1, assignors to Rohm & Haas 
F Iphia, all in Pa. 
2,455,778. Recovery of 

Water-Insoluble Polymerized = Olefinie Mate- 
rial irom an Aqueous Emulsion Containing 
sodium Lauryl Sulfate as the Emulsifier, by 
the Addition of a Potassium Salt. A. J. G 

















Finely Divided, 






cia, Cuyahoga Falls, issignor to Wingfor 
Corp., Akron, both in O 
2 7 Cyanostyrene Copolymerized with 
dienes. J. R. Long, Stow, assignor o 
Corp., Akron, both in O 











2.455.853. Compounding Butadiene - Acry- 
lonitrile Copolymer with an Aleohol Ester of 
a Mono-Alkenyl Substituted Suceinie Acid. 
i Ss land, Yonkers, assignor to Allied 

Dye Corp., New York, both ir 





2,455,909. Adhesive Composition Including 
an Aqueous Dispersion of a Polyvinyl Acetal 


and Pinewood Extract. N. G. Tompkins, Ar- 














lington, assignor to Dewey & Almy Chemica 
Co., North Cambri » both in Mass. 

2,435,$ Production of Molding Powder 
from a Lower Aliphatic Ester of Cellulose. 
H. Dreyfus, London, and J. H 


Rooney an 





B. Shaw, bot! 











signments 

orporation of Del. 

2,456,048. Composition Including 10-30 
Parts of a Reaction Product of Te nene and 
Maleic Anhydride, 2-4 Parts of a Hydro- 


genated Coumarone-Indene Hydrocarbon Resin 
Resulting from the Catalytic Polymerization 























and Hydrogenation of the Resin rming 
Bodies in Crude Aromatic Naphthas, and 
70-50 Parts of a Polystyrene I Lo 
Matthews and W. FF. Lynch, s 
Eastman Kodak Co., all of Ro ee ng 
2,456,080. Composition Ineluding an Inti- 
mate Mixture of a Urea-Aldehyde Resin and 
a Hydrolyzed Interpolymer of Ethylene and 
a Vinyl Ester of a Monoe arboxylie Acid. A 
IK. Smith, assignor to i. du Pont en 
mours & Co., Ine., both of Wilmington, Del 
116. Cellulose Organic Acid Ester 





Plastic Including Resorcinol Monobenzoate as 
Agent for Inhibiting Deterioration of the 
Plastic by Ultra-Violet Light. Ee OW A. 
Meyer and W M. Gearhart, both of Kings 
Tenn., assignors to E 


Ster 





astman Kodak 





B oA 

2 125. For Converting Ethanol to Buta- 

diene, a Catalyst Consisting of a 
ica and an Oxide from the Group of Zir- 

mm and Thorium Oxides. LeR. U. Spence: 

Park, and D. J. B 1 

both in. Pa;,. and D. 























isco, Calif., assignors 

Co; Phils idelphia, Pa 

2,436,142 Monomeric Poly fluorocy clobutene. 
s mon. assignor to E. a du Pont d 
Nemours & Co., Inc., both of ilmingtor De 

2436,144. Vir iy] Trifluoroacetate Polymer. 
B. W Howk Del., and R \ 
Jacobson, Landenburg, Pa., assignors to Kk. I 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, 
Del, 

2,436,182. Phosphorescent Composition In- 
cluding a Resin of the Methacrylic Type 
Carrying Strontium Sulfide, a Stabilizer, a 


Plasti 
s« hmidling, 


er, and a Blue-Green Dye. G. T 
New York, N. Y. 
2,436,204. Molecularly Oriented Fiber from 
Copolys ——e of Acrylonitrile and Vinyl Ethers, 
F. *Alelio, Northampton, Mass., 
to. face yhy-lac-tic Brush Co., Nort 


Mass. 





assignor 


hampton, 


Mixture of 


. 


2,436,213. Rubber-Like Material Obtained 
by Polymerizing together a Mixture of Fluoro- 
prene, a 1,3-Butadiene Hydrocarbon, and a 
Vinylidene Compound. F. B. Hill, Jr., as- 








signor to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & COoO., 
Ii 1 oO Wilmington, Del 

2 9 An Elastomerie Body Including 
the t-Treated Mixture of Ingredients In- 


cluding a Dimethyl Silicone Gum Containing 





Chloride Hexahydrate, and Lead Mo- 
noxide. J. Marsden and G. F. Roede I, both 
of Schenectady, N. Y., assignors to General 
Electric Co., a corporation of N 

.456,238 Interpolymerizing Olefins of Dif- 


fere nt Molecular Weights by Contacting Them 
with a Mixture of Boron Fluoride and Sulfuric 














Acid. E. F. Wadley and J. T. Hore ot 
of Baytown, Tex., assignors to Stan a © 
Development Co., a corporation of Del 

2,436,2 Composition Including a Poly- 
vinyl Acetal Resin Stabilized with a Basic 
Alkali Metal Compound and an Amine Salt. 
. D. Dunlop. Longmeadow Mas assigno 
oO into Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

2 6 Preparing Ethylene Polymers by 
subjecting Ethylene under Oxygen-Fre Con- 





Action of a Catalyst Containing 
Positive Halogen; This Catalyst Is of the 
Group of Hypochlorites and Substances Which 
Yield Hypoe ‘hlorites on Hydroly sis with Dilute 


ditions to the 





Alkali. W Hanford aston, P and 
ae. Salzberg, assignor to E I. du Pont t 
Ne rs & Co., In both of Wilmington, De 


gx Natural or 
yivmer of a 





2, .8 Composition Ine a 
Synthetic Rubber and a I 
Residual Tar Separated pe i 

1 i mluced in the Production of Com- 
of Petroleum Oil Po EL R 
eis N. Y., assignor to . nited Gas 











yoration se 


F ecrination of ‘Hexad cienaiieias i- 









Including a Cellu- 


Composition ! 
as a Plasti- 


vative and Con 






2,4 
lose De 





i 
cizer, Ethyl Acetonyl Pht EF: 3 
rides, Webster Groves ass to Monsant« 
Che nical Co., 5 s, both in Mo 4 
6.36 Obti aining Resins by Contacting 


with One Mol, per Two Mols 
of Glycinamide in the Form 
Marvel, Urbana, | 

; Ferrous Metal Surfaces 
with Plastic to Render Them Corrosion Proot 
and Capable of Withstanding Deformation 
without Damage, by Applying a First Coating 
of Coarse Zine Dust Incorporated in an Oil- 
Modified Polyhydric Alcohol- Polycarboxylic 
Acid) Resin, and a Second Coating of a 
Cashew-Nut shell Liquid-Paraformaldehyde 


Form: iuldehyde 
of Formaldehyde 
of the Free Base. 

£36 Coating 









c.. S. 








Reaction Product Polyme gable at Atmos- 
pherie eiaencaiaes bE. TY; Clayton, I 

* 136 3 Coating a Water-Soluble Poly - 
vinyl hacaieih Film or Sheet with a Solution 


otf a Water-Soluble Polyvinyl Acetal Resin as 








Such, an Aliphatic Aldehyde, and an Acid 
Catalyst ina ey tile Organic Solvent. | . 2 
Jebens, P Nd issigno o E. I 
Pont e N irs & Cc lt W netor 


Composition Including Sulfurized 
Resin Obtained by Polymerizing 
Contained in a Hydrocarbon 
ited from Tar Produced in the Va- 
cceole une gr J. S$ 
yor to United ¢ 
nt ‘ i n of Pa 
13t rr ting ‘Polyme zed Isobutylene 
in he Liquid Phase with a Dehydrated —— 
v to ong enon It. R. 4 Brandon ; 
N 


ssignor indard Oil De 





Oil Sep " 
por Phase Pyrolysis of 
u s thmore, Pa., ass 




















mn N. 

Polymerization of Otefins. KR 
B Te x isSizno! to st I 
ition of De 

a Concentr ition of 

es ‘ran 








ae: 136,614. P Sana ‘rizing Styrene in Solution 
in an Alkyl Chloride at a Temperature be- 
tween —78 and —108 Cc. W J Spark 
Cranford, H. B. Ke wx, Union City, and D. ©. 
yy 1, Lin Y l in N.. J ssigno to Star 
rd Oil D nt orpora 
ne :_ 
136,641 Preparation of an Alkyd- I ype 
Resin from a Mixture of Dicyclopentadiene 


Maleic Anhydride, and a Substance of a Class 
of Monoglycerides of Acids of a Glyceride 
Drying Oil, Diglycerides of the pin i and 








Mixtures of Such Acids and Glycerol. H. | 
Gerhart, Milwaukee, Wis., and L. M ms 
Corpus Christi, Tex., assignors to Pitt £ 
P| te a cor ation of Pa 
2,4 Vinyl Chloride. 5 ee 
I , assignor to . be Ss 

B New York, ae # 

436,764. Stabilizing Furan by Incorporat- 


ing therein Pyridine. H. B. Copelin, Niagat 
Falls, N. Y., assignor to E. I. du Por 
Ner & Co., Int ington, Del 

4 7. Polymerization § of Liquid, Ole- 
finie Material to Solid Polymers at Tempera- 





rere between 0° and —110° CC. R. A. Ger- 
icher, Cranford, N. J., assignor, by mesne 
assignments, to Jasco, Inc., a corporation of 


La. 





Polymerization Products of Mono- Dominion of Canada 











2 ne. s3t Be ge oe bad Be chet Ponca de veancare & o., x 
Chemical C all of Midland, M ’ Butadiene Manufa tures de Pro- $46.37 Impact Tester. \ c. Tax 0d 
Sb Bae a Cc. De seen Rone iste PRES Stamford, Conn., assignor to —— an Cyana- 

Dominion of Canada 97.051, Polymeric Substances, Distillers cae a" New York, N. ¥., both in 
pay _Ltd., H. M. Stanley, F. E. Salt, and J. F $46,577. Automobile Road Grip. E. J. Fox 


146,320-321 eng and Concentrating ve iford x os 














But: adios ne, C. E Mc Roselle dM. W Synthetic Resins = and Stoving 
Swaney, assignors to i elo D. H. and §S ~ Finn, E, W. Lan- p i 
nt Co., both of Lin 2. M.A. Welchman United Kingdom 
46.522. Synthetic Acid Ge Aryl Durtontive es of Trihalogeno- 
Westfield issignor to Standar I Geigy Co Ltd., I. E. Balaban, and 596.498. Metal Hose Clips. Hunt & Tu 
I Linder fe 1 S.A F. K Sutcliffe. ner, Ltd., and P. E. Milleret 
synthetic Resins from = Thiazoles. 597,144. Synthetic Resinous Adhesive Com- 
J mons, assignor to Pl on Ce Ir positions. Westinghouse Electric Interna- 
ss o Lit Owens-F« ass Co., all tional Co a ae 
o., 2. 8 





le \ 
52 Reinforced Cured Elastomer Com- 


postion: Including a Finely Divided, Substan- ———— : 
tiall Pure Ked Oxide of Iron’ Dispersed S 
apy ee TRADE MARK 


throughout a Benzoyl Peroxide Cured 


ester Elastomer; This Polyester Prior to Cur- 
ing Is Identical in Structure with an Ethyl- MACHINERY 
































ene Glycol-Isopropylene Glycol Sebacie Acid- . 
Maleic Acid Polyester. FOS. Mah M yur? United States 
Xx J assier he t one Labora 
s, Ir SS.inT eri Tere c . $35,251 “Make Believe.” 
r Net Y k Y bowl nt United States Maison L’Abri, New York, N. Y. 
5, A oe : 4 Liberty Multiple. Fir 
146.481 Water-Insoluble and Mustard Gas- _ 2 450,100 Apparatus to Mold Plastie Ar- erty re Apparatus Co., In¢ % a. 
Impe “rmeable Films Obtained by Treating a ticles, T Wachs,  Bala-Cynwy Pa., an A Liberty Pak-Rite. Fire hose 
Film of Polyvinyl Alcohol with a Dilute Solu- J. M. Shutt, Haddonfield, N. J... assignors to I; pean Fire Apparatus Co., Ine., Roanoke 
tion of Formaldehyde and an Inorganie Acid Radio Corp, of America, a orporation§ of Va 
Catalyst in a Mixture of Water and a Non- Del $35,289 Kwicky. Envelope, stamp, et 
solvent for the Polyvinyl Alcohol. J H 2,435,228 Polymerization Apparatus, M. |) moisteners. Jay-Lip Corp., Jamestown, N. Y 
Roor J. H. Sharphous and P. R. Hawtir Mann, Jr. Cranford, N J., assignor, by $35,294. Waterlily. Raincoats. Top Flight 
= ndor Ssigl s ce. 49 n or Meesne assignments, to Jasco, Ine a corpora- Co.. : . OY 
nis s Oo H I> is " La 2 7 ’ = Cru jathing caps 
ease s I 0075 Device to Mold Wire Core Tem- Hamble, Ltd., London, England. 
ar : M Albanese, Rutherford ussignor to Overcaster. Sey Feltman 
t 4 Butadiene-Styrene Copolymer Non- imbia Protektosite Co., Ine Carlstadt r Ine New York, a a 
Black Vuleanizates of Improved — Tensile oth in N. J an reign. Raincoats. N. Gold- 
Strength and Tear Resistance Obtained by 2,436,122 Injection Molding Apparatus. okivn. Sw. 
Compounding the Copolymer with Curing ‘ F. Rotsler, Los Angeles, C Travalons. Footwear. Shu-Stiles 
Agent, Paracoumarone Resin, Filler Contain- 2.456.446. Improved Ca for Treat- Louis Ato. * 
ing Barium Sulfate, and Zine Sulfide. T. A ment of Fabrice with Plastic. G. Bo Nichols. Delightform ra chichhs ann 
PUREE Ris Beer ene diens oir ses TROL (Onan assignor to Seiberling Rubber Co., botn of Delightform Foundations, Inc., 
hen al & Dye Cor) New York, N. ¥ Barberton, O Pa 
t n the U.S. A 136.597. Means for Molding Plastic Ob- ere 7 a 
: 5 . . ozy Toes. Poe -otectors, x. 
446.609 Laminated Plastic Sheet Com- jeets Having Inserts with Lateral Extensions. il adelph 3 oe sialic : 


astic from the Group ( W Otis, Rockville Centre, assignor 
id Methaerylice Acids. Noma Electric Corp., New York, both in N. Y. 


posed of a Sheet of I 
of Polymers of Acrylic z 





Representation of a label and the 
























heir Esters and Anhydrides, and a Second K Se a ban wens IN eo Tori “<> fabrics 
Sheet of a Plasticized Polyvinyl Acetal Resin so ie mgs i Hoga Satis Byiag egy 
. ; R Ape. A 3% Steri-Cle: o ( ; Say. 
Acetalized with an Aliphatic Aldehyde. with, Dominion of Canada = i a rie ri-¢ -. an. ase Bo a ons. Bay 
as Bonding Means, a Coating of a Water- F , pots (oR ata ne., Elkton, Md. ; 
Insoluble Plasticizer and a Polysilicic Acid $46,553. Self-Cleaning Tearing and Divid- _ 445,428. Softies, Hollow toys, animals, 
Sol in an pp Sebrent for the Plasticizer. ing Machine for Semi-Adhesive Plastic Mate- " figures. Ideal Novelty & Toy Co., Hollis, 
L.. Paggi, Belle le in A., assiz rial. H H Vickers, Union, assignor to gg 
Cana n Industries, Ltd Mi P. Q Standar Oil Development Co., Linden, botl 499,404 Wearever. Druggists’ sundries 
146,61 Modifying Chlorinated Polyme rs of e 4. Cee ! Ai Rubber ( A Ashland, O. ; 
Ethylene by Compounding with Sulfur, a $46,574 Apparatus for Wrapping Articles _ 480,462 \ ulco, Pulleys. Gates Rubber 
Vulcanization Acce and a Group II in Elastic Sheet Material. W. Ss. Cloud, Wil Co., Denver, Colo. 
Metal Oxide. s ott Imingtor etter, I ct. S. A $35,488. Compaire. Containers.  Travelux 
) U. S. A., assignor to Cana n Industries Apparatus for Making RKesinous 0-5. Detroit, Mich. 
std Montre P. Q Cc A Upson, assign to Po0,497 tepresentation of geometr 
446,61 Polystyrene Molding Composition pson Co y0th of Lockport, N. Y., U. A figure and — the Word “Vietaulie, Pipe 
Containing a Lubricant Consisting of Poly- $46,701 Tire Expander. W Rush, Bor coup! ngs. — Victaulie Co. of America, New 
alkylene Oxide in Sufficient Amount to Cause ner’s Ferry, Idaho, U. S. A You k, Y 
the Composition to Release Easily from the 4: i Representation of a house. en- 
Mold, but not Deleteriously Affect Molding s q eir le by a banner and the words: ‘House 
Characteristics. Fo W. Ducca, Butls x. J United Kingdom Beautiful. * Shower curtains. House Beauti- 
Ss. A assignor t Bakelite Co f Car ful Curtains, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
I issigr t Carbide & Car YHS5S Apparatus for Forming or Coat- 435,557 Rhoplex. Resin suspension or dis- 
s Lt acs ¢ Toront ions ing Articles by Dipping. A Abbey, (Dewey persion finishes. Rohm & Haas Co., Phila- 






146,62 n a Liquid Fuel Container, a & Almy Che il Co.) 
Wall of Flexible Sheet Material Including at 
Least One Layer of Porous Material Coated 
with a Composition Containing a Cellulose 


Prophylacties. Duratex 


tion of a hand using a 














































Derivative and a Polyhydric-Alcohol- Polycar- dental plate. Denture 
boxylic Acid Resin. ( A. Griffiths, Wex}! I). Stoner, Indianapolis, Ind. 
sigr Cher Ir = es UNCLASSIFIED Sunoco, Storage batteries in 
Lor n, bot Englar reof, gaskets, ete Sun Oj 
$46,781 Production of Polyallyl Acetate by 1, Pa, 
Heating Allyl Acetate in the Liquid Phase in The letters: “D” and “C”* overlap- 
the P resence of a Mang: inous Salt of a Fatty f ng each le plastie polishing 
Acid. 1) Adels nd H. F. Gr J United States Corning Co 
‘ ilit r R P. R s $55.0 t and “C” ove 
SSIz s ~ , , “ ® 4.44 Device tor Tires. ping e her. Rubber or pdastic po ng 
r s r = co issignor to Dil Fr coating solution Dow Corning ¢ I 
Mite. ¢ Clev oO M dland, Mich. 
United Kingdom 2,435.499-501 Preparation. E y 135,657. Champion, Elastic supporters, Ohi 
Lad P a assignor to Unit russ Co., Cincinnati, O 
564 Products Relating to Rubber-Like | States Rubber Co Tonk. sy. ; Polyken, Tape, Kendall Co., W 
Polymers. She I) ment ¢ 5.044. Geometrical Measuring Means pole : 
96,602 Resilient Plastic Material. I for Dete rmining Inflation Pressure of Loaded 4 Fiberlon, Synthet resins Mon 
Roberts Pneumatic Tires. J 3 and Ss. § santo ! 1 Co., Louis, Mo. 
16.61 Organo - Silicones. nine ( - Ferry ssignors to General Tire & Rubber $535 ‘Poly-Vul Plastic rubber for 
Works ‘ if Akren. O rugs Cover New York, N. Y 
vf Polymers of Alpha, Bet: a-t nsat - 2.455.668 Callie Stripper. ©. A. Tilestor 135,691, 8=C. Resinous thermoplastic ma- 
arenes “Aldehydes. she Deve € en Rock, N assignor to Federal Tels terials Y. Pessell, doing business as Centrif- 
16,668 P olymeric Di-Alkenyl Salesian. ne & Rac ar New York, N i , York. N. Y. 
She Deve nt ¢ 2,435,781 Reco ery of Volatile Solvents. ader. Inner tubes 
96.7 ( ured Resin “> rn I Ww. B Bey issignor to Wingfoot Cor ‘ Co., Inc,, Tuscumbia 
r Cu r t if ret a) ella 
16,768 ‘fabeaiions ine Ke sin Compositions. 2,436. Axially Operating-Type Tire and $55 Economy. Inner tubes. Robbins 
tish Thomson-H t t Rim Separating Machine. A. J. Gosselir Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., Tuscumbia, Ala 
1G. 795 Hard Rubber . Expand: R P E k Calif 435,706 Otaseo. Inn tubes. Robbins Tire 
st ar gt. A. K 2,436,549. -Traction Device <3 an Automo- & Rubber Co., Inc., Tuscumbia, Ala. 
96 SOK Silicon Alkyl Halides. R x tive w 7% and Tire. H Boyer, neat 435,708 Representation of an oblong con 
ind J ev Canfield, O taining a torch and the word: “Amoco.” Re- 
16,82 oro Aqueous Olefin Pol) sulfide o 4 1 Device to Detect Imperfections pair patches and kits, tires, tubes, and tan 
Latices. |} duits Ribecour i Insulating Materials. LD E Stearns, belts. American Oil Co., Baltimore, Md 
46.8 Resin Compositions. s} La $35,713 510. Rubber extender. Interchem|l- 
Westinghous Inicrnation Co Tire Chain. C. C. and Cc. C al Corp., New York, N. Y 
v Removal of Diolefins from Hydro- oth of Yonkers, N. Y. $35,736. Stromex, Rubber resin base wall 
nnn Mixtures Containi Them, ©. Arnold Anti- Skid Chain. G Everline, finish coating. R. V. Sandstrom, doing business 
(Standard Oil Develoy Co.) Md as Midwest Products Co., Port Byron, 11] 
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Tefered folymer 


FOR WATER - PUMP 
























Pp, et 

a, AN 8 

» Flig 

- \ SEAL COMPOUNDS 

Gold- 

Inc. e POSITIVE SEAL IN ALL TYPES OF ANTI- ” ANTI. FREEZE cea s 
OR FREEZE SOLUTIONS 250 Hours @ 219° , /ONS 
om the Ethylene Gis is 

vs t EASY PROCESSING Ethy] Alcohol onan, Water 50- 50 70 re aa 
rs * GOOD BONDING WITH GRAPHITE Tuaky! Alcohol and Water Sots +2 
Hollis e il 
ndries i 4 by Ethy lene Gives —" 95- 5 c. 
OOK at the data at the right. Notice Kerosene 10007 bo 

tubber the low swell of Butaprene NXM in the Water 100¢% +7 
avelux various anti-freeze mixtures — a positive ba 
metr seal with every one. Butaprene N takes 2 

Pipe . . . 

New them all in stride without excess swell or 


— distortion—just another example of how 
— the Butaprene polymers do the job and 
do it right. 
, No matter what your compounding 
rater problem, you’ll find a Butaprene polymer ~* 
ng a for the job. The Butaprene technical staff 
aoe will be glad to work with you on any 
Co problem involving oil-and-fuel-resistant 
os elastemers in either latex or solid form. 
shing Simply write Xylos Rubber Company, 
Distributors, Akron 1, Ohio. 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone 
every Monday evening over NBC 





PRODUCT of 


Firestone 
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S37. Plastipeel. 


“House Beautiful.” 
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Walter C. Clapp, 48, mar 


“Machinery Supplies Co.’ 





436.507. Aqua Haven, R 


33,714 Antisol. kh r wax. Herron Bros. 
Meyer, New Y N. ¥ 
4 74 -olyvinyl resin glue 





D. C. McRoberts 
D. C. McRoberts 


D INALD C.. McROBERTS, chief 
chemist for the C. E. Church Mig 


Co., Holyoke, Mass., died suddenly of a 
heart attack on March 12. Funeral ser- 





vices ere held in Palmer, Mass., on 
Ma 14. and the body was taken to 
Mr. McRoberts’ old home in Indiana for 
hy, 





\iter majoring in sciences at Wabash 
College. Mr. McRoberts entered the rub- 
ber field in 1912 as chief chemist for the 
G. & J. Tire Co., Indianapolis, and later 


vas associated with prominent rubber and 
laiming plants in various parts of the 
ry. le served as editor of India 

R \Vi from 1935 to 1937, follow- 
ng a short period as associate editor of 








UL Cause the deat ot 








product sales department of Manhattan 
Rubber Division, Raybestos-Manhattan, 
Inc., Passaic. N. J.. on March 6. A 34- 
ear association betwee Mr. Clapp and 
\I t vhen he started 
I g an office boy 
During served as deacon 
vice ¢ he church council 
e Fi Church, Clifton, 
‘Sei 
The deceased is survived by his wife 


“Block Busters.” Footwear W 





s Bostor Mass 
¢ “Wearever.” 
ves t tless Rubbe 
436.577 Geltale. Ru 
er I ( n Cc 
6.6 sent 
conta ! the v 
iS Sup] C New: 





\ oO J ¥ 
Cordatie, Tires 
FE ory Ltd., Budap 





ria 
Go ds a ry, L Hung y 
$36,727 Hurricane, Tires. Arnold, Schwinn 

& Co,, Oi igo, Ill. 
6,728 Monsoon, Tires. Arnold, Schwinn 

& Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Clinton E. Stoutenburg 
LINTON E. STOUTENBURG, for. 


mer factory manager at United States 
Rubber Co.’s Indianapolis, Ind., plant, died 
at his home in Indianapolis, March 13 
He was born in Hackensack, N. Y., 74 
years ago. 
: “he deceased joined te >. Rubber in 
1902, starting as a laborer in the Hartford 
Rubber Works and rose steadily from one 
position to another, successively becoming 
a tire builder, inspector, foreman, and, in 
1906, superintendent at Hartford. He was 
transferred to Indianapolis in September, 
1906, as general factory inspector and 
in 1912 was made superintendent there, 
Mr. Stoutenburg became factory manager 
in 1919, a position he held until 1938, 
when he was appointed special representa- 
tive for the company’s industrial relations 
department. He was retired from active 
service January 1, 1947. 

Funeral services were held the after- 
noon of March 16, at Indianapolis, fol- 
lowed by interment in Washington Park 
Cemetery. 

Survivors include the widow, a daugh- 
ter, and two grandchildren. 


Mrs. A. C. Reimold 


ARIE Kk. S. REIMOLD, a director 

of Woburn Degreasing Co., Woburn, 
Mass., and of Woburn Chemical Corp. 
Kearny, N. J., died March 22. Despite 
the death of her husband Abraham C. 
Reimold in 1918, she continued as an 
active participant in the business which 
he had founded. 

Mrs. Reimold was born November 22, 
1862. In 1910 she became a director of 
Woburn Degreasing Co. In 1920 she took 
on her second directorship and began ser- 
vice with Woburn Chemical Co. She held 
both these positions at the time of her 





death. 

Memorial services were held at the 
family home in Orange, N. J., March 25. 
Funeral services took place at the Corin- 
hian Avenue Presbyterian Church, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., on March 26, followed by 
interment at West Laurel Hill Cemetery, 
1 





phia. 
1 

Surviving Mrs. Reimold are her son, 
\. G. H. Reimold, president of the Wo- 
burn company, her daughter, a grandaugh- 


Philade 


ter, and four brothers. 


Herman W. Graham 
ERMAN W. GRAHAM, 56, mana- 


ger of merchandise distribution for 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
O., died suddenly of a heart attack in his 
fice on March 11. The deceased started 
at Goodyear as a clerk in 1910, follow 
ing his graduation from Central High 
School. He was later engaged in va- 
rious capacities relative to distribution of 
merchandise for the company’s domestic 
plants, was named assistant manager of 
the merchandise distribution department in 
1919, and was elevated to the manager- 
ship in 1925. 

Mr. Graham, a native of Akron, was an 
active member of all Masonic bodies and 
was a past president of the Akron Ma- 
sonic Club. 

Surviving are the widow, one son, and 
two daughters. 

Services were held in Akron, March 13; 
cremation was in Cleveland. 
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To Make Better Tires... Faster 











SUN RUBBER-PROCESSING AIDS... 


Improve Quality, Speed up Processing of Natural Rubber, GR-S, Neoprene, and Reclaims 


With natural rubber becoming more and more available to blend with 
synthetics and reclaims, the problem of picking the right processing aids 
for every combination becomes especially important. 

Sun now offers the manufacturer a choice of four ‘Job Proved"’ 
processing aids: 


CIRCO LIGHT PROCESS OIL — for softening material of the asphalt- 
Neoprene tires and tubes and for flux type, easy to handle at ordi- 
rubber components. nary room temperatures and recom- 

CIRCOSOL-2XH—A specially de- mended for natural rubber, synthetic 
veloped elasticator for the GR-S or blends. 
component of tires. A_ plasticizer SUNDEX-53—A processing aid in the 
and softener for natural rubber. low-cost bracket. Highly compatible 

CIRCOMAR-5AA — A free-flowing with natural and synthetic rubbers. 


The success of these four stems largely from the hydrocarbon 
structures of which each is comprised. For information on Sun ‘‘Job 
Proved"’ processing aids and lubricants, call the nearest Sun office or 
write Department RW4. 


SUN OIL COMPANY « Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


!n Canada: Sun Oil Company, Ltd.—Toronio and Montreal 





DC MOLD RELEA 
EMULSION NO. 35 


pays dividends in molding 
rubber sole stock 
~~ * 





Y BALDWIN RUBBER CO 


DC Mold Release Emulsion No. 35 applied to press 
plates, gives clean, easy release and freedom from 
surface defects in molding rubber sole stock. 


The least expect of a mold lubricant is that it will give 
you easy release of molded rubber parts and tires. The most 
you hope for in a mold lubricant is that it will give you easy 
release plus major’ reductions in scrap and in mold main- 
tenance. DC Mold Release Emulsion No. 35 gives you all of 
these plus values. That's why almost all of the major rubber 
companies are using this Dow Corning Silicone release agent. 





of rubber sole stock, for example, the Baldwin 
Rubber Company of Pontiac, Mich. uses DC Mold Release 
Emulsion No. 35 to get a maximum number of salable soles 
per sheet. Easy release is secured by such a light application 
of this silicone lubricant, that non-knits and fold-overs ara 
practically eliminated. 


In the molding 


a 
3 


And that means lower costs all along the line. Fewer defects 
cut the cost of scrap and increase the production rate per 
press. Effectiveness in very small quantities means that 
Emulsion No. 35 costs no more than ordinary mold lubricants 


ding upon the application and spray or wipe 
° often as necessary to maintain easy release. 
There’s no dust or unpleasantness involved in the use of 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


Chicago: 228 N. LaSalle Street *« Cleveland: Terminal Tower 
Los Angeles: 1514 S. Hope St. * New York: Empire State Building 
Dallas: 1617'% Elm St. « Atlanta: 34 North Ave. N.E. 
Canada: Fiberglas Canada, Ltd., Toronto 
England: Albright and Wilson, Ltd., London 


FOR MORE INFORMA- 
TION ABOUT DC MOLD 
RELEASE EMULSION 
NO. 35, PHONE OUR 
NEAREST BRANCH OF- 
FICE OR WRITE FOR 
LEAFLET NO. U 5-5. 


oF ONIN 
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New Machines 
and Appliances 





Precision’s New Percentrol Timer 


Timing Device 





me, has been announced. The timer « 


ricall 1 furnaces, 





mate ni 





mer Nas a range OT a} 
re Ot OU seconds tl 


the reference dia 





Baking Oven for Plastic Coatings 
T HE Miskella Rack-Tub, made by Miskella Infra-Red ( 
has 


been developed to meet the preheating and final baking 
i l coatings used on electro-plating rach 
trra-red heating unit, platers can pr 
heir own racks beth simply and quickly. In operation, the 
k 4 ] 1 in the Rack-Tub. coated with a primer, 
hen baked. After another preheat the 


into the plastic material, and the coatin: 





erations tor plastic 









portable and comes ready to plug into a 
although three-phase wiring can be 
two heat zones, each controlled by a 
1 the 32 tixed-focus 250-watt lamps furnished 
t are controlled by means of 16 toggle switches 
he removable top or cover, which consists of two h 
support the hangers hooked on to it and is 








ilves, 


has a cross-bar to 





LESS ACCELERATION WITH PHILBLACK A 


FOR FURTHER DETAILS, SEE AD ON PAGE 4 
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— ‘America’s No. 1 Heel 


and Sole” 


selects 


PATH ~ 
SOV RIOST Re YS2 yy OY, 
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BECAUSE “We tried every oil resistant mate- 
rial available and we found Perbunan could 
be finished to the right degree of hardness 
and still have sufficient high and low tempera- 
ture flex resistance in presence of oil”... 
writes J. M. Mason, Vice President, O’Sullivan 
Rubber Corporation. 

BECAUSE with this new O’Sullivan line, 
working shoes can now have heels and soles 
that gasoline and oil cannot penetrate— as 
happens with leather. 

BECAUSE Perbunan Nitrile Rubber will not 
deteriorate or swell after contact with gaso- 
line or oil—as happens with natural rubber. 
BECAUSE Perbunan heels and soles keep 
their safety-grip qualities longer than nat- 
ural rubber. 


IF YOU have problems that could be solved 
by arubber that not only resists oil, weather 





extremes, abrasions and wear... but also 
holds delicate colors—write our nearest office! 











THE RUBBER THAT RESISTS 
OIL, COLD, HEAT AND TIME 


ENJAY COMPANY, INC., 15 West 51st Street, New 
York 19, N. Y.; First National Tower, 106 South Main 
Street, Akron 8, Ohio; 221 North La Salle St.. Chicago 1, 
Illinois; 378 Stuart Street, Boston, 17, Massachusetts. 
West Coast Representatives: H. M. Royal Inc., 4814 Loma 
Vista Avenue, Los Angeles 11, California. Warehouse 
stocks in Elizabeth, New Jersey; Los Angeles, California: 
Chicago, Illinois; Akron, Ohio; and Baton Rouge, La. 
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Accelerator 2-MT > 
by 
DU PONT 


Has many advantages in rubber stocks 


* Resists heat and aging. 
* Little tendency to revert during long cures. 
* Resists flex cracking. 


* Retains tensile strength and tear 
resistance at elevated temperatures. 





* Low heat build-up. 





ER CHEMICALS 
ours & Co. (INC-) 
E. 1. ou 


RE 
WILMINGTON 98, DELAWA 
FOR BETTER LIVING 


BETTER a ee CHEMISTRY = Secrest 

















The NEW ALL-PURPOSE 
PYRO Surface Pyrometer 


Designed to meet all plant and laboratory surface and 
sub-surface temperature measurement requirements in the 
Rubber Industry—one instrument with a selection of eight 
types of thermocouples and rigid and flexible extension 
arms—all interchangeable -within a few seconds without 
recalibration or adjustment. 

The NEW PYRO is quick-acting, light weight, and rugged. 
It features a large 434” indicator, automatic cold end 
junction compensator, and a shielded steel shock, mois- 
ture- and dustproofed housing—all combined to offer the 
highest precision accuracy, dependability, and durability. 
Available in five standard ranges from 0-300° F. to 
0-1200° F. 

Write for the New Catalog +160 — It will interest you! 


THE PYROMETER INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 


Plant & Laboratory 
Bergenfield, N. J. 


Manufacturers of PYRO Optical, Radiation, Surface, and 
Immersion Pyrometers for Over 25 Years. 
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Miskella Rack-Tub 


adjustable for various rack lengths. The unit’s average capacity 
is 24 large racks processed each eight hours. The Rack-Tub 
can also be used for baking canvas abrasive and polishing wheels 
and products coated with lacquers or enamels. 


Book Truck for Rubber Sheets 


NEW book truck designed especially for curing rubber in 

process, which also can be used in the production of plastics 
or other products where the rapid drying or curing of sheets 
or parts is essential, has been announced by the Palmer-Shile 
Co. The truck is constructed of a heavy-gage steel with welded 
steel shelves that are reinforced to withstand rough usage, pro- 
vide additional rigidity, and assure longer life. Long, sturdy ex- 
tension springs permit easy raising and lowering of individual 
shelves. When raised, the shelves are automatically held up in 
a tilted position to permit the operator complete accessibility 
from any position. 

The truck can be equipped with either metal or rubber-tired 
wheels or casters and can be built with legs or with skids to 
accommodate power lift or hand-operated trucks. The trucks 
are manufactured in all sizes to meet exacting production re- 
quirements, and the strength of the shelves can be made in 
accordance with individual weight specifications. 





Palmer-Shile Book Truck 
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(No. 3 of a series) 


. THE REFLECTION 








[' HAPPENED that a Dog had got a piece of meat and was 
carrying it home in his mouth. On his way he had to 


walk over a plank lying across a running brook. 








ie Midway over, the Dog looked down into the brook and saw 13 
his own shadow reflected in the water beneath. ae 
ee Thinking that he saw another dog with another piece of meat ee 

in its mouth, the Dog determined to have that piece also. “s 


So he snapped at the shadow in the water. As the Dog’s 
mouth opened hungrily, the piece of meat fell out, dropped 


into the water and was never seen again, 





* * * 


In business, attention to things at hand 


is essential to success. 


“MOEHLSTEIN << 


122 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES: CRUDE RUBBER WAREHOUSES: 
Akron SYNTHETIC RUBBER Jersey City 
Chicago SCRAP RUBBER Akron 

Boston HARD RUBBER DUST Boston 

Los Angeles PLASTIC SCRAP Los Angeles 
Memphis Memphis 





Camachine 10-20 


for men 





CAMACHINE 10-20 is a mighty useful machine 

to have in a rubber plant. It's a fast, heavy duty slitter 
and rollwinder, and its outstanding quality is 
versatility. The 10-20 produces top quality rewound 
rolls from webs of all types of plain and friction 
coated fabrics, paper, rubber and synthetic 

rubber, from thin gutta-percha tape to heavy brake 
lining. It can be adapted to cut and wind strip as 
narrow as '2”’. It winds tacky rolls alternately on 
separate rewind shafts, for positive roll separation. It 
inserts liner cloth in rewound rolls, or rewinds liner 
from the originat roll. It handles web up to 72” wide, 
and produces top quality rewound rolls up to 36” 

in diameter. Obviously a machine for men with 
practical ideas about increased production, improved 
quality and lower costs. Built by 


Cameron Machine Co., 61 Poplar Street, Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 


Camachines 


FOR FAST, TOP QUALITY ROLL PRODUCTION 
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New Goods 
and Specialties 





Typical U. S. Strollers Washable Playshoes 


Washable Playshoes for Women 


A 1948 line of washable playshoes for women has been ai 
nounced by United States Rubber Co., Rockefeller Center, 
New York 20, N.Y. Known as U. S. Strollers, these shoes were 
introduced this winter in Florida and in cruise shops through- 
the country that handle southern resort wear. Advantages 


ir the shoes include fadeproof colors, vulcanized cot 





on cork and crepe rubber soles that provide insulatior 
against hot pavements. The shoes will be distributed in 14 dit 
ae aes | 


rent stvles a colors. 


Rubber Mat to Relieve Standing Fatigue 


NEW? non-marking, non-skid rubber mat, called “Stand-ez: 
Softaire” for the relief of standing fatigue, has been an 
nounced by Colonial Rubber Co. The product is a scientifically 
| ne of nearly 2,000 small rubber cells which act indi 









and 
The cells are so constructed that they gather and retai 
air, and, in addition, thin strips of tough rubber criss-cross eacl 
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Colonial Rubber’s ‘’Stand-eze Softaire’’ Mat 
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light weight, scientific design to give proper fit, and 


collectively to protect legs and feet from strain and 
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300 TON ERIE 


Hydraulic Presses 







Versatility in Rubber Molding 


‘PN one of the Rubber Industry’s largest plants, these 10 Erie 
«@ 300 Ton Hydraulic Presses are molding a multitude of rubber 
products. Each Erie press shown here has four 3 ton pushback 
cylinders. Main rams are ground from chilled iron. Pushdown 
rams are of stainless steel. All glands and guides are bronze. 
Each press has two 6 inch openings and 24 inch by 24 inch platens. 
Nearly a half-century of engineering ‘‘know how’”’ in designing 
Erie Foundry Company hydraulic presses is matched by un- 
excelled craftsmanship in producing this equipment for the rubber 
and plastics industry. Let Erie Foundry Company Engineers 
consult with you on your hydraulic press problems. Bulletin 
350 gives full details on Erie Foundry Company Hydraulic Presses. 
Write for it. 





ERIE FOUNDRY COMPANY : frie, Pa., U.S.A. 


Pe :, a DETROIT/CHICA GO/INDIANAPOLIS / LOS ANGELES / SAN FRANCISCO 
gOUNDRY COMPANy 335 Curtis Building ‘ 549 Washington Boulevard ‘ 335 Postal Station Buiding* 2505 Santa Fe Avenue’ 2070 Bryant Street 


yqoRagerc PRESSE. 
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NEW ORLEANS WELCOMES THE 
RUBBER PRODUCTS INDUSTRIES! 





CAN YOU FIND A BETTER 
NEW PLANT LOCATION THAN 


NEW ORLEANS? 


This port city gives 
you the three essentials 
for profit— 







‘ ES % os 
New Orleans offers an unsurpassed combina- 
tion of transportation facilities. From its fine 
harbor go ships to all world ports, and the 
city is also served economically by rail, truck, 
air and inland waterway systems. 





Gateway between the Mid-Continent area, 
Latin America and the world, New Orleans, the 
“International City’, offers its International 
House, International Trade Mart and Foreign 
Trade Zone as unique trade facilities. 


3 >», 


RUBBER IMPORT COTTON SULPHUR 


) im ol 


CARBON BLACK 
NATURAL GAS SYNTHETICS 


New Orleans, which leads all Deep South 
cities in its diversified industry, population, 
retail and wholesale sales, and effective buy- 
ing income, is strategically situated as to re- 
sources and ready raw materials. 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY 


of our industrial study, “Opportunities 
in New Orleans for Manufacturers of 
Rubber Products’; Address’ Dept. 45A, 
Greater New Orleans, Inc., 1024 Mai- 
son Blanche Bldg., New Orleans 16. 


_= GREATER 
NEW ORLEANS 
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cell, producing a “squeegee” action. By combining the action of 
the cells and the rubber strips, the mat gives proper resiliency 
without any sensation of over-softness. ‘ 

The “Stand-eze Softaire” mat is 16 by 23! inches in size and 
comes in three color combinations, all chosen to subdue foot- 
prints: blue and white, gray and white, and solid slate gray, 
fhe mat is also available in neoprene, resistant to oils and 
greases. The mats are said to last indefinitely, save floor cover- 
ings, and to be easily cleaned with soap and water. 


New Shoe Heel 


HE DeLuxe heel, 

combining — high- 
grade rubber and Neo- 
lite, has been added to 
the regular line of shoe 
products ot Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O. Made in the 
company’s Windsor, Vt., 
plant, the heel is fash- 
ioned of rubber and has 
an insert of Neolite 
compound. Among the 
features of the new heel 
are non-skidding prop- 
erties and long wear. 
Goodyear has held con- 
ferences in Windsor and 
\kron to outline and discuss advertising and sales promotion 
plans fer the new product. The campaign will include advertise- 
ments in leading magazines, direct-mail promotional pieces, at- 
tractive displays for shoe repairmen, and radio announcements 
on all major networks. 





Geodyear’s Deluxe Rubber Shoe Heels 
with Neolite Inserts 





Trydea Moter Car Coin Holder 


Coin Holder for Motorists 


Tit Trydea motor car coin holder, made by Trydea, Inc., 
is an ingenious and practical gadget to fill the needs ot 
motorists who fumble for coins when driving up to toll gates 
or parking meters. The coin holding unit consists of a metal 
semi-cylinder with a compressed spring and is backed by a 
rubber suction cup. The unit is quickly attached to the wind- 
shield or dashboard of any car by simply moistening the edge 
of the suction cup and pressing it on to the spot desired. Nickels, 
dimes, pennies, quarters, half dollars, and even bills are slid 
into the coils of the spring which holds them in place until 
needed. 


New Plastic Toys 


N ATTRACTIVE line of toy animals, called Play-a-Pup- 
pets, which combine the features of a stuffed animal and a 
puppet or marionette, has been placed on the market by Maytair 
Products, Inc. Made from Geon vinyl plastic, a product ot 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., the toys, it is claimed. are easily 
washed with soap and water, are durable and abras‘on resistant, 
and possess the other advantages of Geon plastic. 

The Play-a-Puppets are made in both large and small sizes. 
The animals are very appealing in appearance and come in bright 
colors, with each toy set off by the use of one or more shades 
or contrasting colors for additional appeal. The large size 

(Continued on page 150) 
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These Special Process Products for Rubber Help Make 
Good Products Better...Speed Operations...Cut Costs 





+ Tougher Tires — Easier Process- 
ing ...S,V Petrosene C has proved to 
be an ideal sun-checking wax for both 
natural and GR-S compounds. It forms 
a tough, durable film that is highly re- 
sistant to flaking and abrasion. 


® Better Buna N Products... 
Special S V Sovaloids are superior plas- 
ticizers for Buna N to be used in gas- 
kets, couplings, diaphragms and other 
articles of this type. They assure flexi- 
bility at low temperatures, cut process- 
ing time and reduce heat build-up. 











C) Better Neoprene Goods... 


To give Neoprene special softness and 
flexibility, SV Sovaloid N is the an- 
swer. This special plasticizer may be 
added in large amounts without danger 
of blooming. 


For processing Vinyls, Socony-Vacuum 
offers a low-cost, fully compatible hy dro- 
carbon plasticizer, S'V Sovaloid C. It 
can be used as a total or a partial re- 


with Vinyls. 


placement for conventional plasticizers. 





c 


Improved Stock for Mechan- 
ical Goods . . . A time-tested plasticizer 
—S V Sovaloid W—is an excellent 
softener for GR-S compounds for use 
in all types of mechanical goods. 
Smooth processing, easy calendering, 
good dispersion of carbon black. 


l WV for boots, shoes 
... S V Sovaloid W is equally good for 
plasticizing GR-S compounds to be 
used in footwear. It improves the abra- 
sion resistance and aging qualities of 
vulcanizates, adds wear for boots and 
other footwear. 








SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC., 26 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y., and Affiliates: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY, GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
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una S Latex, 
PRE-VULCANIZED 
UBS B-1720 


CONCENTRATED 





2000 Ibs. tensile strength minimum 


. dry, non-tacky film 
no adding of vulcanizing agents 
ment necessary other than drying 


no heat treat- 


PROPERTIES 





» Dried strengt 2000 Ibs. per sq.in 
2. Drie elone 7000 to 800° 

3, Viscos Thin 

4 Sp eray 1.025 

5. pH \ 9.3 to 9.8 

a. 5 « 53° mere | Bis’ 


APPLICATION 


1. Back coating of rugs 








binding characteristics 
2. Coat and ng of fabric, paper and wadding for 
cs ’ t 5 
strength, wate ance, and base for further coating. 





s utilizing properties of flexibility and free- 


Neat treatr ITS 





: ‘ 
here deposition of film is complete on drying. 
I ying 


nd leather where bond is improved by 








Write for detailed data sheet. 








Union BAy STATE 
Chem al Compan J why, A 


50 HARVARD STREET, CAMBRIDGE 42, MASS. | 


| 
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AFRICA 


French West Africa 


The second world war forcibly brought to the attentior 
consumers of rubber the dangers inherent in undue geographical 
concentration of rubber-producing territories. The Interpro 
fessionl Rubber Committe of France. recognizing the situa- 
tion, sugcested that it was important to maintain in) Afric: 
reserve rubber areas capable of producing about 25,000 tons 01 
rubber as future insurance of at least marginal supplies of rul 
ber for French rubber manutacturers in the event that relations 
with the Far East were broken. In January, 1942, the Ministry 
for French Colonies created the Institute for Rubber Researc! 
in Africa (known as the I.R.C.A.). The Institute was to 1 
vestigate the possibilities of all wild or plantation runner 
\frica and carry out all necessary preliminary investigations 
with a view to establishing in Africa a rubber industry e‘ther 
after the model of the Far Eastern //cveca plantations or along 
other suitable lines. 


oO 








1 
lack of funds, the ].R.C.A. made considerable progress in. the 
direction indicated. It made a general survey of African rubbers 
and studied Euphorbias and their latices in Morocco and Frene 
West Africa. An experiment station for //evca culture we 
up on the Ivory Coast. at Olodio, including about 50 he 
ot rubber plantings, nurseries, temporary buildings for European 
and native personnel, and reopened the Garden for testing Heveu 



















and funtumea at Bingerbille, where investigations on fresh late) 
and also on soils were undertaken. Besides tests were cor 
ducted for a small Ceara plantation in Dahomey, Euphorb at 
(sao, and the Gohine Lianas were studied, and stands of f1i- 


fumia on the Ivory Coast surveyed. 
\fter the liberation, the financial condition of the Institut 
l 1946 the Finance 


became worse instead of better, and finally in 





Minister ordered the cessation of the undertaking. Since 1 
assistance was forthcoming from other sources, the I.R.C..‘ 





went into liquidation on October 29, 1946. 
However there is a possibility that the Institute may be resi 
rected. It | is beginning to be recognized that 


thber in Atrica could | 
and apparently it is 
from this point of that the matter is to be 
Meanwhile, pending possible action by the French Government 
the Society of Rubber Planters has formed in its midst a Con 
Rubber in Africa, to insure that t! 





source of 





eNnistence 


Importance lational 





reconsidere 





inittee for Research on 





work in procress \ at the time the Institute was w 
up is not lost 





Union of South Africa 

Rubber Manufacturers. 
\frica in 1933 ’ 

o deal in rubber. 


i Natal ‘Canvas 
tered in South 
acture footwear 

capital was at first £5.00), but has bee: 
4.000, in 1,200,000 ordinary shares ot 
lative preference shares with a q 
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Valtie ol ~ i! @aCcl. 
Plans to enlarge the Durban plant of Dunlop 





(South Afri 


When ti 


Ltd... reportedly call for the expenditure of £500,000. 
project is completed, the plant will be the largest tire factory 
in the Union of South Africa and the largest Duniop concert 
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been suspended on the importation int 
Rhodesia ot rubber footwear or footwear having soles 
and plastics in Sout! 
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Latest reports 
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USE COLITE CONCENTRATE...A High Quality 
Concentrated Liquid Mold and Mandrel Lubricant 








e Results in a shiny; satin-like finish. e Is extremely economical. 


e Never builds up on the molds. « Is non-toxic, non-tacky, odorless. 


Write today for further information on the Colite Concentrate way of removing cured rubber 
and plastics from molds 


For brighter white goods, ’ ae ‘ % 


Colite D43D is recommended. pa S COMPANY 


97 BICKFORD STREET - BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





<a se ba 


In Canada: PRESCOTT & CO., REG’D., 774 ST. PAUL ST. W., MONTREAL 
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DBMC 


4, 6-Di-tert-Butyl-meta-Cresol 


Properties of the Pure Compound: 


FORM: White to light yellow crystals 
ODOR: Mildly phenolic 
EMPIRICAL FORMULA: CisH240 
MOLECULAR WEIGHT: 220.15 


SPECIFIC GRAVITY (LIQUID, 80/40° C): 0.912 
MELTING POINT: 62:1°C 


BOILING POINTS: 282°C at 760 mm 
211°C at 100 mm 
167°C at 20mm 


Soluble in ethanol, benzene, 
carbon tetrachloride, ethyl ethei. 
Essentially insoluble in water and 
in 10% aqueous NaOH 


SOLUBILITY: 


APPLICATION 


Di-tert-Butyl-meta-Cresol is suggested 
as an intermediate for the production of 
rubber chemicals useful in compounding 
and reclaiming; as a tackifier and softener 
for GR-N type synthetic rubbers and 
in the production of ebonites based on 
GR-N polymers. 







If you want to receive more 
complete information on 
Di-tert-Butyl-meta-Cre- 
sol, write for Bulletin 
T-C-8-114. 


: KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
| CHEMICAL DIVISION 
PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 





KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
CHEMICAL DIVISION 
DEPT. RW4, KOPPERS BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 
Please send me a copy of 
Bulletin T-C-8-114 on Di-tert-Butyl-meta Cresol. 
Bulletin C-7-103 on synthetic organic chemicals. 






NAME 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS _ 
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with special non-skid red or putty-colored rubber soles, are pro- 
duced by Consolidated Rubber Industries S. A., Ltd.; and store 
fittings of Perspex, Lucite, and Plexiglas are produced in a 
new plant of Regi (Pty.) Ltd., Port Elizabeth. 


Nigeria 


Under the stimulus of war demand production of rubber rose 
sharply in British Cameroons and Nigeria, accompanied by sub- 
stantial expansion in the planted acreage. Official statistics 
show that exports of wild and plantation rubber from these ter- 
ritories in 1940 totaled 2,903 tons. Then followed sharp increases 
to 6,667 tons in 1942 (1,818 tons wild and 4,849 plantation rub- 
ber) and to 7,366 tons in 1943 (2,365 tons wild and 5,001 tons 
plantation). After the high 1943 outputs sources of wild rubber 
were evidently becoming exhausted, for in 1944, such exports of 
rubber fell to 1,136 tons out of a total of 9,413 tons, to 192 
tons out of a total of 10,327 tons in 1945, and to 123 tons out of 
a total of 11,325 tons in 1946. The rubber produced in 1947 
was almost exclusively plantation rubber, and output was. es- 
timated at about 10,000 tons; a simliar figure is expected for 
1948. 

Planting increased during the war years, and available data 
indicate that the total area of plantations, plus some of the 
larger African holdings, is 122,401 acres. Of this, 2,142 acres 
are under Funtumia and the rest under H/evea. The latter area 
includes 94,835 acres of mature seedling rubber, 24,360 acres 
of immature seedlings, 924 acres of mature budded rubber, and 
200 acres of immature budded rubber. 





EUROPE 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Probable Output and Consumption of Rubber in 1948 


Probable production and consumption of natural rubber dur- 
ing 1948 are estimated at 1,355,000 and 1,330,000 tons, respec- 
tively, in a recent issue of “The World’s Rubber Position,” pub- 
lished by W. H. Rickinson & Son, London. 

The chief producers and distribution of consumption are tabu- 
lated below : 


Production Consumption 

Tons Tons 

ee ee ea 670,000 United States ....... . 660,000 
Netherlands India ...... 360,000 United Kingdom ...... 150,000 
RPE. oak rc aes acess BO000 PAnCE. ious is cakes oc 70,000 
Other plantations ...... T7 D200 “MERA. obs. s ac twnccesee 70,000 
IWAN OCs aa ew wai a eas BUMO0 ACANGGA seni cinders 35,000 
SVEEE Baticdsacacbennewes BOO WEG Sov Ascea owners 25,000 
| OS BPOr err eee eae 15,000 

TOTAL 1,355,000 “eePMARY 2.26. kic esses, 25,000 
eee ee 20,600 

BRIE as Gris cornice ob eens 250,000 
Total Consumption .... 1,330,000* 

BORG <u neanceessas 25,000 

1,355,000 


* This figure actually should be 1,320,000 to be arithmetically correct. 
EpiTor. 


The balance, it is pointed out, depends almost entirely on the 
percentage of natural to synthetic rubber that is permitted to be 
consumed by the manufacturers of tires who are located in the 
United States. 


Rubber Safety Items 


A contributor to the Rubber Age and Synthetics, London, 
gives some interesting examples of the use of pieces of rubber 
hose, rubber sheeting, or rubber sealing rings to solve problems 
likely to turn up in a machine shop, or to protect the worker. 
Thus he has found that a short length of ordinary garden hose 
used as a cover for center lathes effectively prevents the entry 
of abrasion dust created in the course of grinding a_ shait. 
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aT IXING....... 


for extremely 
difficult processing 
or laboratory 
test operations 





Intensive Mixer, 5 gallon capacity, 
50 H.P. (10 H.P. GALLON) 


Kneading Mixer, 
800 gallon capacity, 


80 H.-P. 
(1/10 H.P./ GALLON) 
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Struthers Wells 


CORPORATION 


Northmaster Division 


Plants at 
WARREN, PA. and TITUSVILLE, PA 


Offices in Principal Cities 
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SOUTHEASTERN CLAY CO. 
AIKEN, SOUTH CAROLINA 








Sales Agents 
HERRON BROS. & MEYER Akron 
HERRON BROS. & MEYER New York 
Cc. M. BALDWIN Chicago 
ERNEST JACOBY & CO. Boston 
The C. P. HALL CO. of Calif Los Angeles 
e e 








A “must” for 


modern processing — 
THE 


WOBURN 
BULLETINS 


TODAY almost every product SUBJECTS 


manufactured is depend- Fatty Acids 
tt ©? 
ent upon organic chemicals at one or fb pdesber sey 
Fatty Acids 
Wolin Oil 
Fatty Acids 
in the Textile 
Industry 
Alkyd Resin 
Formulas « Isoline 
Isoline Varnish 
Formulas * Seedine 
Alkyd Resins 





more stages of development between 
raw materials and consumer products. 
Woburn is recognized for scientific de- 
velopment of specification organic chem- 
icals meeting individual industrial re- 
quirements. Woburn technical Bulletins 
are available describing many applica- 


tions and technical characteristics. Bodying of 
Dehydrated 
1 h “s | . Castor Oi! 
WRITE—tell us the specific Bulletins de- The sale ot Biidalion 
: z ial inf ti n- n Drying Oils 
sired--also special information concer Solid 18, 12-— 


ing organic chemicals developed to your Octadecadienoic Acid-1 
Conjulin Fatty Acids 


specifications. Conjulin Drying Oil 








Prepared by 


WOBURN CHEMICAL CORP. (N. J.) 
KEARNY, N. J. 
1200 HARRISON AVENUE * HARRISON POST OFFICE 


Woburn Degreasing Co. Woburn Chemicals, Ltd. 
Woburn, Mass. Toronto, Canada 


Woburn Fine Chemicals, Inc., Kearny, N. J. 
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Tee-slots in the top surface of the carriage of lathes, provided 
to permit fixtures or additional tool boxes to be bolted on as 
required, are likely to become catch-alls for cuttings, tool bits 
screws, etc., When not in use, or to have their edges damaged by 


heavy articles falling on them. The insertion of a tightly fitting, 
slightly projecting length of hose in the slots seals them and 
protects their edges at the same time. A simple floating holder 
for gripping drills, taps, etc., for use in lathes, is devised wit! 
the aid of thick rubber sealing rings. Ordinary rubber hose or 
sheeting is successtully applied to a fixture or jig for ejecting 
the a component in cases where a steel spring proves 
inapplicable or undesirable. The fingers of an operator are pro- 
tected when half-inch pieces of garden hose are — ove 
the ends of a vice handle, and garden hose, again, makes a good 
emergency flexible coupling for light-weight transmissions. 


Institution of the Rubber Industry 


} 


At a meeting of the General Council held in January, the 
following Diploma Members were elected: 

Fellowship: J. Wirkwood, senior technical manager, loco, Ltd 
I.. J. Mountford, technical manager, Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd. 

-issociateship: H. V. Bullock, equipment engineer, Dunlop 
(South Africa) Ltd.; A. W. F. Chatfield, head contracts, con- 
trol and inspection division, North British Rubber Co., Ltd.: 
E. W. R. Matthews. works manager, Tuck & Co., Ltd.; 
S. Mitra, senior chemist. A. Kk. Sarkar, Ltd... (examination 
passed in India); G. T. Verghese, research scholar of Govern 
ment of India working in laboratories of the London Advisor: 
Committee tor Rubber Research, Ceylon and Malaya. 

icentiateship: N. S. K. Swamy (examination passed in 





ng the meetings held in February was that ot the Midland 
Section, on February 9, when a symposium was held on “Colo: 
in the Rubber Industry.” Papers were presented by R. W. G. 
fe it, of Kodak, Ltd., on “Physics and Measurement of Color” 

Haworth, of I. C. 1., Ltd.. on “Technology of Color”; T. E. H 
ti ot Dun lop Rubber, on “Use and Abuse of Color.” 

The Preston Section met February 9, when B. G. L. Percival 
(Ministry of Labor and National Service) spoke on “Training 
within ndustry for Supervisors;” and the West England 
Section met February 11. at Trowbridge, when R. Cantor 
industrial design section, Dunlop Rubber) offered a paper on 
ndustrial Design and the Rubber Industry.” 

\ Latex Quiz was arranged by the London Section tor Feb- 
ry 17, with I. Kemp, G. Martin, H. J. Stern, and 3S. D. 
and T. R. Dawson as Question Master. 












s 











British Rubber Industry Notes 
W. D. Scott? head of the department of research and develop- 
\ of Monsanto Chemicals, Ltd., has been appointed a direc- 


eharrell, chairman of Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., 
head ot the Guthrie Group otf rubber plan- 
Malaya, have been honored by the Nether 
has conferred on each the decoration 
“rin the Ond r of Orange Nassau. 
PI lantations, Ltd., has been registered in Lon- 
vith : r £90,000 in 900,000 shares of 2s. each, 
uire the on (F. M. S.) Rubber Estates, Ltd., incor 
in October, 1923, to acquire rubber estates in lave 
to carry on the business of rubber planters. Among t 


Sir George | 
and Sir John |} 





mpanies 





Government, wh ic] 


or Commande 














scribers are \WW. E. Gilson and R. H. Kennaway. 
In the House Commons on February 4 the question 
t to Mr. Creech Jones, Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
view ot the possible opening up of untapped rubber areas 
in the Far East, it was possible to arrange preliminary dis- 
ussions with rubber interests there to develop resources on 


agreed basis. He replied that there was a considerable amount 
planting of rubber in the British terri 
ories in the Far East by plantation companies as well as small 
holders, and that it would not in his opinion be advantageous 
or practicable to accept any obligations which might limit or 
control these activities. The Colonial Development Corp., how- 
ever, would be able to consider such proposals. 

Che British railways have found a new use for the wartime 
barrage balloons. A balloon of this type was recently employed 
in experiments to determine the proper height for suspending 
powerful spotlights over freight yards to insure maximum lig 
for nighttime freight operations. 


of replanting and new 


+ 
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For HIGH SPEED CRUSHING 
Of DRY ICE wivwun sunnnace 


AMERICAN 
Pick & Roll 
CRUSHER 


Crushes 10” x 10” blocks 
to usable chip sizes in 15 
seconds. This rapid reduc- 
tion minimizes shrinkage 
loss and reduces handling 
of dry ice. A compact, self- 


contained unit. 









Pick-and-roll action with 
heavy cast rotor with re- 
newable heat-treated alloy 


steel picks. Anti-friction 
type bearings. Sturdy plate 
steel, welded construction. 
Positive roller-chain drive 
enclosed in oil type hous- 
ing. Heavy adjustable steel 
platen. 


Send for literature and specifications 
oO 
PULVERIZER CO. 


1535 Macklind Ave. 
St. Louis 10, Mo. 





nerd of 


and Manugacte 
eo cane ushers and Pulocrize 











REVERTEX 
60% LATEX 
NORMAL LATEX 





NATURAL 
LATEX COMPOUNDS 





GR-S LATEX CONCENTRATE 





We maintain a fully equipped laboratory and 
free consulting service. 


REVERTEX CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


274 Ten Eyck Street, Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 


Chicago Office: 111 West Monroe Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 


Sales Representatives: 
Morris & Walker 


904 Fisher Bldg. 
Detroit 2, Mich. 


Harrisons & Crossfield (Canada) Ltd. 
297 St. Paul Street West 
Montreal 1, Canada 




















SWEDEN 


According to recently issued statistics, Sweden imported 15,- 
743 tons of crude rubber last year, as compared with 11,252 
tons in 1946. This increase, however, was accompanied by a 
marked decrease in purchase of ebonite powder, waste rubber, 
and the like; imports of these goods totaled 702 tons, against 
2,012 tons of 1946. Imports of practically all kinds of rubber 
manufactures rose substantially in 1947 over 1946 figures: rubber 
heels and soles, 175 tons, against 55 tons; tubes and hose, 1,140 
against 348 tons; transmission and conveyer belting, 1,272, 
against 813 tons; rubber accessories for cycles, 145, against 
25 tons; tires for automobiles and motor cycles, 7,843, against 
4,627 tons; other rubber parts for motor vehicles, 1,003 against 
408 tons. Rubber footwear imports soared to 834 tons, and 
rubber-soled footwear to 258 tons from 22 tons. But among 
imports that showed declines were elastic webbing and bands, 
187, against 295 tons, and miscellaneous rubber goods, including 
surgical articles, 294, against 417 tons. 

Sweden's exports of rubber manufacturing are still very 
limited, though shipments of rubber footwear rose from 74 tons 
in 1946 to 171 tons in 1947. Rubber-soled footwear exports also 
increased—from three to 12 tons. But the amounts of mechani- 
cal rubber goods and of tires for motor vehicles, very small in 
1946, dwindled to insignificance in 1947, 

The Swedish Government has offered for sale German patents 
including several relating to rubber, gutta percha, and other 
plastic substances, safety glass containing plastics, and the pro- 
duction of synthetic resins, especially resin-like products of con- 
densation and polymerization. 





RUSSIA 


According to Soviet press reports, production on a new 
machine for manufacturing rayon tire cord was to have started 
in the first quarter of 1948. Construction of the machines, said 
to be complex and the first of their kind to be designed in the 
U.S. S. R., is being’ undertaken by the Karl Marx Textile Ma- 
chinery Works, Leningrad, which has just celebrated its fiftieth 
anniversary. 





HOLLAND 


The Plastics Institute T. N. O 


. Delft, organized on November 
1, 1946, as one of a group of institutes established under govern- 
ment sponsorship of applied scientific research, has a permanent 
exhibition of plastics of Dutch and foreign, particularly Ameri- 
can, manufacture. 
























REMOVE THE NERVE WITH PHILBLACK A 






FOR FURTHER DETAILS, SEE AD ON PAGE 4 
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LOW-VISCOSITY, POLYMERIC VINYL PLASTICIZER 


PARAPLEX G-50 


for plasticizing permanence, plus ease of handling 


The permanent plasticizing effect of a high-molecular weight polyester plus the 
simplicity of incorporation and handling of a monomeric-type plasticizer — these 
are the outstanding advantages of Paraplex G-50 as a modifier for polyvinyl chloride, 
polyvinyl acetate, nitrocellulose, and acrylic resins. In addition, the low viscosity 
of Paraplex G-50 makes it of particular interest in dispersion compounding for 


dipping, molding and extruding work. 


CHECK THESE ADVANTAGES 


PLASTICIZING PERMANENCE — Paraplex G-50 
stocks are outstanding in durability ... retain 
their excellent physical properties over long and 


severe periods of usage. 


ppperssing fase — For both calendering and 
comming ‘compounds, Paraplex G-50_ stocks 
process easily—are notable for smoothness and 
high finish. 


CAST PIGMENT WETTING — Paraplex G-50 is an 
excellent pigment srieiclac medium .. . gives bet- 
ter coverage, color uniformity, and pigment 
binding than monomeric-type plasticizers. 


ON- MIT ;yy— Paraplex G-50 does not 
migrate - to the nate of vinyl films on aging . 
ends “‘lacquer lifting”? problems. 


NON-EXTRACTABILITY— Like Paraplex G-25 and 
G-40, ‘Paraplex G-50 is insoluble in oils, fats, 
water, and aliphatic hydrocarbons— provides soft, 
flexible polyvinyl chloride compounds with high 
service resistance. 

EET FROM ODOR AND TAS] Compounds 
plasticized with Paraplex G-50 are eminently 
suitable for rainwear, packaging, tubing and 
other special applications where lack of odor and 
taste are important. 


ZnAC ar ; vf nig bi 
“TAD I ee UMN UU : ‘ 


Free-flowing plastisols made with Paraplex G-50 
show outstanding viscosity stability, and can be 
fluxed satisfactorily at temperatures somewhat 
higher than those used for monomeric-type 
plasticizers. 


For full details on the characteristics and uses of Paraplex G-50, write 


for our latest bulletin. Our technical staff will be glad to answer any 


questions you may wish to ask—and to advise you concerning any applica- 


tion of Paraplex G-50 or its companion resins, Paraplex G-25 and G-40. 


THE RESINOUS PRODUCTS 
& CHEMICAL COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 








Bench & Hand 
THICKNESS MEASURES 
DIAL COMPARATOR NO. 2: For use at your desk 


11 
rubber, paper, 





or in fine inspection. Accurately 1 
cloth and other materials where contact areas and 
pressures to A. S. T. M., T. A. P. P. I., and other 
specifications are required. Small, light (2% Ibs.) but 


1 ms ith or 


luated in 





very stable. Contact diameters as desir 
without spindle dead weights. Dial 


thousandths, half-thousandths, and ten thousandths. 


POCKET THICKNESS MEASURE NO. 25: A 

precision, pocket-watch-size dial gauge tor accurate, 

speedy, smpersonal measuring in thousandths of the 
inch. Ideal for paper, rubber, cloth, printing 


yrMation 





and metal fabricating industries. For 


write 10:59 Ames Street, Waltham 5-1, Mass. 





Micrometer Dial Indicators 
Representatives in 
principal cities 














RARE METAL PRODUCTS CO. 





oe ore The utmost in 
pleasing appearance 
with no deteriorating 


effect whatever. 


ATGLEN, PA. 
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It is planned also to hold periodical exhibitions in different 
parts of Holland and Belgium to demonstrate the use of plas 
tics to possible consumers. 

Luxor Plastics, N. V., recently was established in Amstet 
dam, tor the manufacture and sale of injection molded plastics 





FAR EAST 


MALAYA 


Sir John Hay on the Shafer Bill 


Sir John Hay, head of the Guthrie Group ot Malayan rul 
ber estate companies, visited Malaya early in the year and at 
a gathering in Kuala Lumpur he had occasion to discuss the 
Shater bill which was approved by the United States House of 
Representatives Armed Service Committee. He condemned. the 
bill as the most rigid form af restriction and protection exist 
ing in almost any country in the world. In his opinion, the 
only inference to be drawn from this measure is that synthetic 
is inferior to natural rubber. He suggested that Malaya estab 
lish a rubber information service to answer effectively press 


disparacement and .\merican propaganda. 


Dr. Gee Visits Malaya 


Geoffrey Gee, director of research of the British Rubber Pro 
ducers’ Research Association, London, England, visited Malaya 
the end of last year and spent three weeks touring local rubber 
estates, factories, and latex preserving establishments. 

The aim of the British Rubber Producers Research Associi 
tion is to raise the general level of natural rubber and to lear 
how to produce from pure rubber a series of products that will 
meet the challenge of synthetic rubber. Dr. Gee informed the 
Straits Times. He had to come to Malaya, he said, chiefly to 
reestablish contact with the Rubber Research Institute and t 
discuss with the director of the Institute, C. E. T. Mann, tl 
possibility of a joint research program, with the object of im- 
proving the quality of natural rubber. Dr. Gee also met. thi 
economic adviser to the Governor General, Prof. F. Benham, 
who headed the Malayan Rubber Advisory Committee whicl 





some months ago advocated a joint research program for thie 


two research bodies involved. 


Good Demand for Clonal Seed 


In its latest annual report Prang Besar Rubber Estate noted 
hat the demand for clonal seed had been far in excess of sup 
jy in the year under review so that it had been impossible to 
ill all orders from the current year’s harvest. This situation was 
argely due to the fact that the seed season had been a poor one 
owing to the years of neglect of the gardens during the Jap 
anese occupation. Sales of isolation garden and other seed totaled 
450,000 in the year under discussion; but no sales of budwood 


ere reported. 


Drying Oil from Rubber Seed? 


The world shortage of linseeed oil has caused a revival of 11 
terest in the possibilities of rubber seed as a source of a sub 
stitute, and the Department of Agriculture of Malaya and t 
Rubber Research Institute have sent about five tons of rubber 
seed to London for experimentation by the Imperial Institute. 

The attempt to obtain drying oil from rubber seed is not new 
\s early as 1913, experiments were carried out with rubber 
seed when it was shown that good, quick-drying oil could be 
produced to take the place of linseed oil in the manufacture of 


paints and varnishes. Methods and machinery for extraction 
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THE BARRETT DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


In Canada: The Barrett Company, Ltd., 
5551 St. Hubert Street, Montreal, Que. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


April, 1948 











Barrett BARDOL* rubber softener and CUMAR?*® resin (P-25 Grade) are 
exceptionally serviceable softeners for compounding with nitrile rubber 
in making molded and extruded parts, heels, soles and mechanical 


items such as hose, gaskets, belting, etc. They improve processing 


properties and provide vulcanizates meeting many service requirements. 


BARDOL* rubber softener is readily incorporated and is very effective 
in reducing the viscosity of the elastomer. It confers high elongations 


and reduces moduli considerably while contributing to the 


retention of tensile strength. The vulcanizates are characterized by high 


tear and abrasion resistance, good resilience and compression set, and 
a low volume increase after immersion in SR-6 reference fluid. 


j 


CUMAR*~ resin (P-25 Grade), because of its solvent power for sulfur, 


promotes more uniform cures and thereby improves the over-all 


performance of the vulcanizates. It also promotes building tack and con- 


sequently has application in the fabrication of laminated stocks. 


Your inquiries are invited. 


RECIPE 


Nitrile Rubber .... SRE Oe eee ON ae Peete 


BARDOL* Rubber Softener. 


GUIMWAR™ Resin (P-25 Grade)... .....5. osc cccccccrcceseves 
Purnciee (BIGGIN SRE) = ooo c5 cc. s SSieh ec bua eeddnedeedkn 
PTE COLE 2 ee Non Co hee a 


SPECIE CNOVINY oe ee ce sw ee eo kes ; Bt dint 
Mooney Viscosity (Large Rotor) 4 minutes at 212°F 
Cure at 307°F (60 Ib.): Minutes. .... 


Physical Properties of Vulcanizates (Unaged) 


ere 


WNGTISHS SCHON DOSE ois csc «S/o s wo Sip ciel a eb aamlecdes 


Ultimate Elongation, %........... 


*Abrasion Resistance (duPont), cc loss per H.P. Hour 

{Resilience (Yerzley), % 

tImpact Resilience (Goodyear-Healey), % 

*+Compression Set (40% Constant Deflection) % 

Weight Loss (4 days at 100°C), %. 

Volume Loss (SR-6 Reference Fluid 
48 hours at room temperature), % 


tCure: 45 minutes at 307°F (60 Ib.) 





ANY, INC 
MBRIDGE INSTRUMENT COMP 
ve in e New York 17, N.Y 


oer Central Terminal 











Cambridge Surface Pyrometers are light 
weight, portable instruments — accurate but rugged 
— for measuring temperature of mold cavities and 
flat surfaces, still or moving rolls, and within-the- 
mass temperature of materials in a plastic or semi- 
plastic state. Write for Bulletin 194-SA; 33 illustra- 
tions, many rubber applications. 


CAMBRIDGE INSTRUMENT CoO., INC. 
3709 Grand Central Terminal, New York 17 


THEY HELP SAVE MONEY AND MAKE BETTER RUBBER 


















CHARLES E. WOOD. Inc. 
120 Wall St. New York 5, N. Y. 


Telephone—HAnover 2-0122 





CRUDE and SYNTHETIC 
RUBBER 








as ass nc ai ahi aie Sat 
sk ke ok ok ok ok 2k ok ok ok 


BALATA COQUIRANA 
SORVA MASSARANDUBA 
SOUTH AMERICAN GUMS 
FAR EASTERN GUTTAS 





MEMBERS—Rubber Trade Assn. of N. Y. Inc.— 
Commodity Exchange Inc. 
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of the oil, storage, and marketing of the seeds were developed 
in time. In 1928 an American factory for the collection and 
preparation of rubber seed kernels for export to the United 
States was started in Sumatra, but had to close down soon 
atterward because of various difficulties which arose in con- 
nect on chiefly with collection and shipment. Some of these dif- 
ficulties must still be faced, as for instance, the comparatively 
short seeding season lasting only two months; the cost of collec- 
tion, wh'ch has risen successively from $9.30 (Straits currency ) 
per ton in 1928, to $32 a ton in 1941 and again to $100 in 1947: 
and finally the rapid deterioration of the seed. 

However the advances in research which have been made in 
the meantime present new and improved methods of processing 
the seed, and provided that factories set up for treating rubber 
seed are also adaptable for other kinds of oil production, it is 
believed that it would be possible to manufacture a good sub- 
stitute for linseed oil economically. 





INDIA 


Furtural from paddy husks is being produced in a pilot-plant 
at the Mysore Iron & Steel Works, Bhadravati, India, accord- 
ing to an official report. Furtural-phenol and furtural-cresol 
resins are also being developed here on a similar scale. 





AUSTRALIA 


A scheme to produce lithopone in Australia was developed by 
a large metallurgical concern about five years ago, but it had 
to be temporarily abandoned. Latest reports indicate that the 
plan may be revived, news that will be welcomed by users of 
lithopone here who are having to cope with an acute local short- 
age of this material. 


Australian rubber workers started the year 1948 under im- 
proved working conditions. The government has introduced a 
40-hour week, and new minimum rates of pay have been agreed 
upon between the leading rubber manufacturers here and the 






Federated Rubber & Allied Workers’ Union of Australia. Mini- 
mum weekly rates for men have been set as follows: 
App. U.S. 
Operator £ s d. Equivalent 
7 6 0 $29.25 
7 0 0 28.00 
, 3 6 28.90 
6 19 ( 27.75 
n 7 ( 28.25 
“ay rf 6 0 Mae Act 
n f forcing machine = 7 1 0 28.25 
n calender more than 
Ja: SBCNES WAGE 645 665 oes esae ee 8 0 0 32.00 
Women cet a minimum of 75° of the basic wage for men 
plus 5s. per week. 


The above rates are subject to variations depending on the 
rise or fall in the basic wage as officially announced in each 
state from time to time. 

Practically all employers pay an incentive bonus which per- 
mits the average worker to earn as much as 30¢¢ extra. In addi- 
tion to legal holidays, employes get 14 days’ consecutive leave 
after 12 months’ service; sick leave at the rate of one week per 
year may be accumulated for a maximum of two years. Over- 
time is paid at the rate of time and one-half for the first four 
hours and double time after that. Other clauses in the agree- 
ment provide for a rate of 4s. per hour to workers on cold 
curing; employes handling carbon black get an additional 3s. per 
day and are allowed ten minutes washing time. 





PALESTINE 


Much interest exists in the development and manufacture of 
plastics in Palestine. Recent reports state that a substance 
capable of forming the basis for plastics has been produced from 
castor beans by chemists at the Sieff Research Institute at 
Rehovoth. The Weizmann Institute of Science, also at Rehovoth, 
has apparently also been working on materials for plastics, and 
last fall there were rumors that a big plastics factory was to be 
erected in Palestine, to be based on research at this Institute, 
but no further news has become available. 
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At Thompson Aircraft Tire Corporation., San 
francisco, four little 1-inch Yarway Impulse 
Seam Traps do a giant job on the largest tire 
rereading mold in the world. 


Here on this mold that can take tires taller than a 
man, Yarways help reach operating temperature 
of 294° in only 45 minutes...and hold this 
emperature for the four and one-half to seven 
hours required for the cure. 


Thats typical of Yarway performance on all 


hotter, sooner... and_keep it hot. When steam is 
urned on, Yarways open wide, discharging air 
and condensate continuously until working tem- 
perature is ; reached. Then valve opens and closes 
at short.intervals,maintaining peak efficiency: 


Small size, easy maintenance, low cost are other 
Yarway features. Try one or two on your steam 
equipment today. See your nearest Mill Supply 
Dealer, or write for Bulletin T-1739. 


YARNALL-WARING COMPANY 
103 Mermaid Ave., Philadelphia 18, Pa. 
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World's largest fire re-. 
treading, mold, made by 
Super Mold ‘Corporation, - 






YARWAY IMPULSE STEAM TRAP 








“UNICEL ND. 


a sponge rubber blowing agent 


by 
Du Pont 


* NON-DISCOLORING ~ 
* DISPERSES READILY 


* LIBERATES LARGE VOLUME OF 
GAS ON DECOMPOSITION 


* PRODUCES SPONGE HAVING SMALL, 





UNIFORM CELL STRUCTURE 





DU PONT RUBBER CHEMICALS 


emours & CO. (INC.) 
g, DELAWARE 


E. 1. pu Pont DE N 


WILMINGTON 9 
G 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVIN 


THROUGH CHEMISTRY = megesarort 





MAGNESIUM 


CARBONATES 


U.S. P. TECHNICAL AND SPECIAL GRADES) 


NE 


MAGNESIUM | 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION | 








j | Main Office, Plant and Laboratories 
| SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
j Distributors 


WHITTAKER, CLARK & DANIELS, INC. 


NEW YORK: 260 West Broadway 
CHICAGO: Harry Holland & Son, Inc. 
CLEVELAND: Palmer Supplies Company i 
TORONTO: Richardson Agencies, Ltd. ; 


G.S. ROBINS & COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS: 126 Chouteau Avenue 
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Editor's Book Table 


BOOK REVIEWS 


“Encyclopedia of Hydrocarbon Compounds. \olume 1! —C; 
and Cz. Compiled by Joseph E. Faraday. Chemical Publishing 
Co., Inc., 26 Court St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y. Cloth, loose-leaf, 
6 by 934 inches, 003 pages. Price $17.50. 

This second volume of the encyclopedia covers al! t Ce 
and Cz hydrocarbons, both straight-chain and cyclic, -aturated 
and unsaturated. Following the system of the first 
the intormation presented for each compound includes 
and structural formulae, Faraday number, common and 
cal names, occurrence, all known methods of preparation 
references, form, and physical and chemical properties 
leatures of this volume include a more comprehensive 
ot physical properties with references, the marking 01 








Which may be of special use for laboratory preparation 
at. improved list of journals. Another feature is the | 
of data on free radicals and on hydrocarbons containi 
heavy hydrogen atom and the carbon 13 isotope. As 
previous volume, explanatory sections are given on the 
tion presented, sources of information, system of arrang 
the Faraday number, display of the subject matter. 








ture, abbreviations, and, of course, the list of journals 


reference is made. 


“The Preparation of Engineering Reports.” Tomas R. 
\gg and Walter L. Foster. McGraw-Hill Book Co.. Inc., 330 
W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. Cloth, 5 by 7! inches, 198 


pages. Price $2 
This book was written primarily to serve as the basis 
briet c¢ course dealing with the form and content 








gineeril rts. Because it is in reality a manual 


for the actual writing of st reports, 1t 1s equ 









the professional engineer and research worker wi is called 

upon to prepare formal reports or write technical papers f 

publication in journals. As h, the sections of the bool 

deal with the formal report and with punctuation, abbreviations, 
| will he ful 





and » particularly useful. 

rhe practical value of this volume can be shown 
oer TO} 
prelit 


ics: the engineering report; informal engineering 














1 parts of formal reports; the main parts vi 
reports; collection of data for reports; style and arraneg 
diagrams, charts. and graphs; and form reports. Valuable < 
pendices on style sugge j te ( 
terms are included, together with an appendix o t . 
on the preparation of reports and another giving list 
books and reports for reference. 

“Chemistry of Engineering Materials.” | our: 
Robert B. Leighou. Rewritten by members of the chemistr 
under the editor- 


faculty of the Carnegie Institute of Technology unc 
ship of J. C. Warner. McGraw-Hill Book Co.. Inc. 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. Cloth, 6 by 9 inches. 090 pages. 
Price $4.50. 

\ worthwhile book that was overlooked when origitially 
lished is this fourth edition of “Chemistry of Engineering } 
terials,’ prepared to make available a modern version of a book 
which has become a standard text for students and_ practicing 
engineers. As in previous editions, stress is placed on the chemi- 
cal properties of engineering materials so that these materials 
may be more intelligently selected and used. The subject mat 








ter is well chosen and presented in a clear and simple 
the only requirement for the reader is a knowledge 








tary general chemistry. Each chapter has been rewritte 
bring the book up to date, and a list of references is giver at the 
end of each chapter. 

Subject matter covered hy the book includes water for stean 
generation; fuels, combustion, and lubricants; refractories ; non- 


ferrous metals; non-ferrous alloys; production of iron and steel; 





logy ot shaping metals and alloys; 
alloys; protective metallic and 
stones; lime and gypsum products: 1 
clay and clay products; abrasives: 
latural and synthetic rubber; organi 
s and adhes'ves; and insulating 
The chapter on rubber, written by G. H. Stempel, Jr., is sl 
and covers only the prewar industry. Included are a “1 
cussion of the preparation of natural rubber, its compoum 


and applications, and a general treatment of synthet: 


allovs of iron: 
sion of 
coatings ; but 
cement and concre 
organic plastics: 


tive coatings; 
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and their properties. 
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A BRAND, 





BUT A BRAND PROTECTOR 


TIMKEN © 


It tells the world that “TIMKEN” is 
registered as a trade-mark in the United 
States Patent Office and cannot lawfully 
be used to designate products other than 
those manufactured by The Timken Roller 
Bearing Company — Timken Tapered 
Roller Bearings, Timken Alloy Steels, 
Timken Seamless Steel Tubing and Timken 
Rock Bits. 


The trade-mark ‘“‘TIMKEN” is the buyer’s 
assurance of the finest products in their 
respective fields. Look for it. The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 


TIMKEN 


TRADE-MARK REG. U. &. PAT. OFF 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 











NOT JUST A BALL) NOT JUST A ROLLER THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER BEARING TAKES RADIAL () AND THRUST LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION 
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EAGLE- 
PICHER 


pigm ents 


> Red Lead (95%:97% : 98%) 
> Sublimed Litharge 
> Litharge 


> Basic Carbonate of White 
Lead 


> Sublimed White Lead 


for the 


rubber 


> Basic White Lead Silicate 
> Sublimed Blue Lead 


> Zinc Pigments 


imdustry 








ae 
59 plants located in 27 states ; 
give Eagle-Picher’s activi- THE o 
ties a national scope. EAGLE-PICHER 
Strategic location of plants 
and extensive production COMPANY 
facilities enable Eagle- EAGLE 
Picher to serve industry , i 
with increased efficiency... Kine » ff? 
we manufacture a compre- ‘ie 
hensive line of both lead PICHER i 
and zinc pigments for the Ceased Citiaeen: | 
tubber, paint and other Che ncaa tat tind | 
process industries. us : - . | 











Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc. 


120 WALL ST., NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


* 


Plantation and Wild Rubbers 
Synthetic Rubbers 
Liquid Latex 


Balatas, Guayule, Gums 


* 


Distributor of 
GR-S Synthetic Latices 


By Appointment of Office of Rubber Reserve 





BRANCHES AND SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
Charles T, Wilson Co., Inc., United Bldg., Akron, Ohio 
Ernest Jacoby & Co., 79 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
Reinke & Amende, Inc., 1925 East Olympic Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Charles T. Wilson Company (Canada) Ltd., 406 Royal Bank 
Building, Toronto, Canada 
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_ “German-English Science Dictionary—for Students in Chem- 
istry, Physics, Biology, Agriculture and Related Sciences.” Louis 
de Vries, Professor of Modern Languages, Iowa State College, 
with collaboration of members of the Graduate Faculty. Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Second Impression. Published 
by McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York. Cloth, 51% inches 
by 7!2 inches, 572 pages. 

In his foreword to the latest edition of his dictionary, Pro 
fessor de Vries states that the voluree has been revised to 
make it more useful to chemists and that at the same time 
the number of terms in biology, physics, mathematics, geology, 
agriculture, and forestry has substantially been increased. The 
compiler has indeed succeeded in including a_ surprisingly 
wide range of technical expressions in his little book, to- 
gether with a sufficient number of every-day words to make 
the work a useful aid even to those with a very limited knowl- 
edge of the German language. Further to enhance the value of 
the work to the translator, an appendix has been added which 
includes conversion tables, atomic table, thermodynamic symbols, 
electric units of measure, abbreviations of German-language per- 
iodicals, list of measurements, geographic names, and a long 
list of the abbreviations usually abounding in German technical 
literature. 

The scope of the work in connection with its size imposes its 
own limitations, and the direct references tg rubber, for instance, 
must necessarily be few and concise. However, as long as spe- 
cific mention has been made of various rubber articles, it might 
not be amiss to point out that in the German rubber industry 
Cummnuldsung means rubber solution; aummieren is to rubberize ; 
Gumimistoff is rubberized fabric; Gummisauger is rubber nipple 
(for infants) and to suggest that these meanings should ben in- 
cluded with those given. 

On the other hand since botanical names have here and there 
been given, one would expect to find the name Hevea brasiliensis 
besides the translation of Heveabaum correctly given as Hevea 
tree, and less precisely as rubber tree—for all rubber trees are 
not Heveas, and of Ficus elastica besides the meaning rubber 
plant, rubber fig, for AKautschukfeigenbaum. 

The little book on the whole has so much to offer that it is a 
pity its value should be impaired by improper assembly of a 
number of pages and several typographical errors. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


“Heel and Sole Compounding with Philblack A.” Philblack 
Bulletin No. 9, January, 1948. Phillips Petroleum Co., Akron, O. 
3 pages. Typical formulations of natural rubber and GR-S for 
both high-grade and competitive-grade heels and soles are given, 
together with laboratory test data obtained on the vulcanizates. 


“Silastic Facts No. 5.” February, 1948. Dow Corning Corp., 
Midland, Mich. 16 pages. This publication replaces “Silastic 
Facts 1A.” It gives the properties of the 12 types of Silastic 
now available in commercial quantities, and describes in detail 
some of their more important uses. Many graphs and_ tables 
are included in the section on properties. 


“Taylor Electric Contact Controller.” Bulletin 98098. Tay- 
lor Instrument Cos., P. O. Box 110, Rochester 1, N. Y. 4 pages. 
This bulletin describes a new controller for applications in- 
volving temperature, pressure, flow, liquid level, or humidity. 
Photographs and drawings show how the controller can be 
applied to different problems. 


“Prevention of Sticking of Silene EF Loaded GR-I Com- 
pounds.” Columbia Chemical Division, Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 2 pages. The sticking of GR-I stocks 
loaded with Silene EF can be prevented by use of three parts 
or less of BxDC (butoxvethyl diglycol carbonate). Recom- 
mended formulations and acceleration are given for starting de- 
velopment work on non-black GR-I tubes. 


“Monex as an Activator of Thiaozles.” Compounding Re- 
search Report No. 8. Naugatuck Chemical Division, United 
States Rubber Co., Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 
8 pages. The properties of Monex are given together with for- 
mulations and test data illustrating its use as an activator for 
O-X-A-F, M-B-T-S, and M-B-T thiazole accelerators. 
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UNITED, 


Rubber Processing 


OMS 














For Natural 
or Synthetic Rubber 








Whether you need rolls for renewals in CRACKERS 


present equipment, or specially designed 
rolls for radically new processing re- 
quirements, consult UNITED engineers. 
The advantages of their metallurgical 
and technological research, obtained aT» 
through more than 30 years experience 
in design and manufacture of rolls for 
the rubber industry, are at your service. 


UNITED ENGINEERING AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


Subsidiary: Adamson United Company, Akron, Ohio 


Affiliates: Davy and United Engineering Company, Ltd., Sheffield, England 
Dominion Engineering Works, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q., Canada 


S.E.C.I.M., Paris, France 


REG 1M: 











Meyer & Brown Corp. 
Founded 1894 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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The term 


“COTTON FLOCKS” 


does not mean cotton fiber alone 
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EXPERIENCE 
over twenty years catering to rubber manufacturers 


CAPACITY 


for large production and quick delivery 


CONFIDENCE 


of the entire rubber industry 


KNOW LEDGE 


of the industry's needs 


acknowledged superior by all users are important 
and valuable considerations to the consumer. 
e 


Write to the country’s leading makers 
for samples and prices. 


CLAREMONT WASTE 
MFG. CO. 
CLAREMONT 


The Country's Leading Makers 
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“Engineering for the Rubber and Plastics Industry.’ 
Giftels & Vallet, Inc., and L. Rossetti, Industrial Engineering 
Division, 1000 Marquette Bldg., Detroit 26, Mich. 12 pages 
This bulletin describes the company’s services in developing 
new plants, plant modernizations, material handling systems, 
equipment designs for new operations, process developments, 
and consultations on new operations, equipment, and processes 
The company’s work in the rubber and plastics field is illus 
trated by photographs and lists of clients with work done for 
them, and by drawings of processes designed, including caler 

trains and tuber lines. 


“Truck-Bus Rims—How to Remove and Mount Tires Cor- 
rectly.” Rubber Manufacturers Association, 444 Madison Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 11 pages. Price 10¢. This publication ex 
piains and illustrates the proper technique for remoying and 
mounting truck and bus tires for the different types: of rims 
Phere 1s also a section on proper Care of rims and some notes 
on tire inflation methods. 


“Midco and M-461 in Two Mechanical Goods Compounds.” 
Report No. 9, February 2, 1948. Midwest Rubber Reclaiming 
Co., EF. St. Louis, Il. 4 pages. This bulletin compares Midco, 
# neutral-process whole tire reclaim, with M-461, a neutral 
process peel reclaim. Data given include properties of the tw: 
reclaims, their formulation in typical GR-S and natural rubber 

Is, and properties of the vulcanizates. 








Moods, and 


“Rubber in Textile Factories.” Colin Macbeth. The Britis! 
Rubber Development Board, Market Bldgs., Mark Lane, London. 
EC.3, Encland. 135 This profusely illustrated book 
comprises 11 chapters which cover power transmission in tex 
tile factories; the solid woven belt; cord construction belts; 
accessory belts in cotton mills; V-belts drives; vulcanized joints 
rubber in the weaving shed; rubber in bleaching, 
and finishing of piece goods; rubber used in 
with yarns in hank form; garments and ute1 
in the textile industry. 


pages. 


for , belts; 
printing, dyeing, 
factories dealing 
i and rubber-bonded metal 


Sils* 


“Partners in Research. Annual Report, 1947." Armour Re- 
search Foundation of Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago, 
Ill. 32 pages. This release covers the Foundation’s facilities 
and services during 1947 and reports on the various projects 
being investigated, including projects on \-belts, rubber bush- 

1 


ings, and golf balls. 


“Hazard Building Wires.” Bulletin H-408. Hazard Insul- 
ated Wire Works Division, Okonite Co., Passaic. N. J. 48 
pages. This illustrated bulletin gives complete engineering in- 
formation on the company’s different types of wire and cable 
for the building industry. Cable construction is illustrated by 
means of photographs, and tables show dimensions and weights 
all cable 


ot constructions. 


“A Study of Hevea (with Its Economic Aspects) in the 
Republic of Peru.” R. J. Seibert. 94 pages. This is a doctorate 
thesis, reprinted from finals of the Missouri Botanical Garden. 
34, 216 (1947). The subject matter covers morphology of the 
genus, pollination, cytology, intraspecific variation, the Peruviat 
species, natural occurrence and species range, historical ecology 
putative hybrids in Peru, economic aspects of current investiga 
Peruvian and Bolivian specimens studies 
index are included besides many p! | 


tions, and a list of 





tographs 





n of the different //czvea species 








*s Rubber Group 
In addi 
the Group s 


“Tlargi Year Book, 1948.” The Los Angel 
Inc., Mayfair Hotel, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


membership and officer list and reviews ot 





ntoa 








tec nnd social meetings during 1947, this edition of the 

\ also contains a table of organic colors and thei 

re s classification table of zinc oxides, a list of Pacific 

Ci rubber manutacturers and their products, a glossary 0! 
ing materials, a list of supplier companies. and 





and their properties. 


solvents 


“Protection for the Crude Rubber Manufacturer.” Cruck 
Rubber Inspection Bureau, Inc., 51 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y. 12 pages. This bulletin describes the Bureau's service t¢ 

Uacturers by inspecting for any defections or errors in qual 
rubber tendered to them by sellers 
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WHAT IT WILL DO 


Reduce breakdown time and save power. 
Increase production capacity. 
Produce softer Natural rubber or GR-S in a given milling time. 
Produce soft GR-S with plasticities which show no appreciable change on standing. 
Control GR-S gel build-up in hot processing. 
Plasticize reclaimed rubber, mixtures of reclaimed rubber and Natural rubber or GR-S, 
and also mixtures of Natural rubber and GR-S. 
Produce softer or more plastic Natural rubber or GR-S mixed stocks in direct mixing. 
Reduce heat developed in processing and thereby lower the processing temperatures. 
Improve processing qualities and reduce rejects. 
Give good physical properties. 

Excellent for Sponge Rubber 


WHAT IT WILL NOT DO 


It will not produce dermatitis or toxic effects. 

It will not discolor white or light-colored stocks. 
It will not bloom. 

It will not affect aging adversely. 


PEPTON 22 Plasticizer now can be supplied in unlimited quantities. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES AND WAREHOUSE STOCKS: Akron Chemical Company, Akron, 
Ohio ® Ernest Jacoby & Company, Boston, Mass. ® Herron & Meyer of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. ® 
H. M. Royal, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. © H. M. Royal, Inc., Trenton, N. J. © In Canada: St. 
Lawrence Chemical Company, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 








































NEW AND BETTER 
GAMMETER'S 
ALL STEEL 


CALENDER STOCK SHELL 


| CADIZ, OHIO 


ALL WELDED 





4°, 5°, 6°, 8, 10°, 12’ diameters, any length. 
Besides our well known Standard and Heavy Duty Constructions, 
we can supply light weight drums made up to suit your needs. 


THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 





| 











AKRON 14, OHIO 
Manufacturers of 


REINFORCING AGENT for 


New England Agents 


401 INDUSTRIAL TRUST BUILDING 
PROVIDENCE 3, RHODE ISLAND 





THE ALUMINUM FLAKE COMPANY 


ALUMINUM FLAKE 


A COLLOIDAL HYDRATED ALUMINUM SILICATE 


SYNTHETIC and NATURAL RUBBER 
Warehouse Stocks 


BERLOW AND SCHLOSSER CO. 

















ERNEST JACOBY & CO. 


Crude Rubber 
Liquid Latex 
Carbon Black 


Crown Rubber Clay 


Stocks of above carried at all times 


BOSTON 


Cable Address: Jacobite Boston 





FINELY PULVERIZED—BRILLIANT 


COLORS 


for RUBBER 


Chicago Representative Pacific ere Representative 
BROOKE MARSHALL DILL 


PRED L. 
San Francisco 


Manufactured by 


BROOKLYN COLOR WORKS, Inc. 


MASS. 


Morgan and Norman Aves. Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
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“Modern Management Practices and Problems. Prog- 
ress and Trends in Seven Fields of Management.” General 
Management Series Number 139. American Management Asso- 
ciation, 330 W. 42nd St.. New York, 18, N. Y. “How the 
Rotary Vacuum Filter Operates.” Filtration Engineers, Inc, 
Newark, N. J. 4 pages. “Worksaver Electric Trucks.” Bulle- 
tin P809. Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 4530 Tacony St., Philadelphia, 
24, Pa. 30 pages. “What Makes A Plant Fire-Safe?” Asso- 
ciated Factory Mutual Fire Insurance Cos., 184 High St. 
Boston 10, Mass. 12 pages. “Control Valves.” Sinclair-Collins 
Valve Co., 454 Morgan Ave., Akron 11, O. 19 pages. “The 
1948 Outlook for Manufacturers of Roofing, Wallboard, In- 
sulation, and Allied Building Materials.” E. \WW. Axe & Co. 
Inc., 730 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 
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COLORS for RUBBER 


Red Iron Oxides 
Green Chromium Oxides 
Green Chromium Hydroxides 
Reinforcing Fillers 
and Inerts 


C. K. WILLIAMS & CO. 


Easton. Pa.—E. St. Louis. Il.—Emeryville. Cal. 
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MOLDS 


WE SPECIALIZE IN MOLDS FOR 


Heels, Soles, Slabs, Mats, Tiling 
and Mechanical Goods 


MANUFACTURED FROM SELECTED HIGH 
GRADE STEEL BY TRAINED CRAFTSMEN, 


INSURING ACCURACY AND FINISH TO 
YOUR SPECIFICATIONS. PROMPT SERVICE. 


LEVI C. WADE CO. 


79 BENNETT ST. LYNN, MASS. 























CONSULTANTS & E NGINEERS | 








BERLOW AND SCHLOSSER CO. 
and Technical Service 
aper, Textile and Wringer Rolls—Mechanicals 
Molded Specialties—Cut Rubber Thread 
401 INDUSTRIAL TRUST BUILDING 
PROVIDENCE 3, R. I. 


onsultation 


PHILIP TUCKER GIDLEY 
NSULTING TECHNOLOGIST — RESEARCH IN RUBBER 


1 and physical tests, formulas, product 
construction, and engi- 


Chemica 
development, new plant 
neering. 


Fairhaven Massachusetts 





FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 
k t a and medical staff 


ared to render 





1 npletely yui 

Every Form of Chemi cal Service. 

Ask for Booklet No. 15, “The Chemical Consultant 
and Your Business” 

29 W. 15th St. New York 11, N. Y. 











The JAMES F. MUMPER Company 
ENGINEERS 
Plant location, examinations and reports. 


services engineered for economical operation. 
line production to REDUCE COSTS. 


313-14-15 Everett Bidg. 


Layouts, buildings, and 
Special machinery, 


Akron 8, Ohio 














Where the Compounding and Engineering problems of the 
Ma acturers may e€ solver 
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FOR RESISTANCE TO CUT AND CRACK 
GROWTH USE PHILBLACK A 


FOR FURTHER DETAILS, SEE AD ON PAGE 4 
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Thrills and chills raced up Grandpa’s spine when the thundering fire team careened down 
Main Street... It was about that time, 50 years ago, that the development of light 
fraction petroleum refining was going on at Standard Oil... study that has led to the 
wide variety of Esso Solvents grades that are serving industry today, from fireproof 


coatings to furniture polish! 





ESSO sovents \ 





are made to meet the exacting requirements of 
the paint, rubber and textile industries, among 
the many they serve. They are made with the 
correct chemical inertness to the material being 
used, with ample dissolving ability and a volatil- 
ity that permits easy removal by distillation or 
evaporation. 

There are many grades of high quality Esso 
Solvents for many purposes, and our technical 
staff will welcome a chance to study your particu- 
lar solvents requirements or problems. Call or 
write us at the nearest office. 














PETROLEUM SOLVENTS 


v 
SOLD IN THE STATES INDICATED 





ESSO STANDARD OiL COMPANY-Elizabeth, N. J.—Boston, Mass.—New York, N. Y.—Baltimore, Md.—Richmond, Va. 
—Charleston, West Va.—Charlotte, N. C.—Columbia, S. C.—New Orleans, La.—Little Rock, Ark.—Memphis, Tenn. 
ESSO STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA -Philadelphia, Pa. 


April, 1948 
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Market Reviews 


CRUDE RUBBER 


Commodity Exchange 


WEEK-Enp CLosinc PRICES 








Fe Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. 
\ 5 8 7 Z 
Ma 8 4 Z 52 
Jur 8 8.70 19.¢ 20.3 
lu R205 8.88 R.¢ 1 5 20.20 
Aug F349 76 30 8 1 0 
Sent 5 17.65 18.5 8 19.20 19,90 
e) 8.8 7.35 18 7 19.15 1.80 
N 8.75 17.25 18 7.80 19,1 1.80 
De go -15 18 7% 0 80 
Tan.-M : 8.7 L7,15-418 17.70 19.05 19.80 


HE crude rubber futures market on 

the Commodity Exchange was firm 
during March although the volume of 
trading declined from the levels of pre- 
vious months. Prices fluctuated irregu- 
larly through a narrow range during the 
first two weeks and then rose steadily for 
the remainder of the month. Substantial 
advances in the London and Singapore 
markets laid the basis for this advance. 
\dded support came from the report on 
Singapore rubber stocks indicating a drop 
of 10,246 long tons from the end of Janu- 
ary to the end of February. January 
stocks were estimated at 64,625 long tons; 
while February inventories were set at 
54.379 long tons. 

This reduction in Far Eastern stocks 
can be attributed mainly to the continued 
strong demand from Europe. This de- 
mand is probably the primary factor sup- 
porting prices in foreign markets and, 
indirectly, in the American market where 


1 
consumer buying has slumped since the 
start of the year. Other foreign factors 
speculative buying based on ex- 
pectations of a sterling devaluation, and 
the seasonal decline in rubber production. 
Fresh impetus to the advance in rub- 
given by President Tru- 
nan’s speecl n March 17 urging ex- 
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prices 
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ket showed the same initial fluctuation 
and later steady advance as prices on the 
Commodity Exchange, being influenced by 
the same factors. Such demand as was 
apparent centered in nearby and middle 
deliveries, although the proposed expan- 
sion of the Armed Forces did create 
some interest in the further deliveries. 
Purchases were generally of the small, 
fill-in type throughout the month. As with 
the futures market, the main support came 
from the advance in the London and Sing- 
apore primary markets, based on low 
Malayan stocks and European demand. 

rhe spot price for No. 1 Ribbed Smoked 
Sheets opened the month at 19.88¢, fluctu- 
ated between 20.13¢ and 19.50¢ tor the 
first two weeks, advanced quite steadily 
thereaiter, reaching a peak of 21.75¢ on 
March 30, its last day of trading. The ad- 
vance was confined generally to the No. 1 
R.S.S. rubbers. The No. 3 sheeets, No. 2 
ambers, and the flat barks, while showing 
some advance in the latter part of March, 
tended to fluctuate more irregularly and 
were not in appreciable demand. 


WeEEK-Enp CLosinc PRIcEs 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. 
31 28 6 13 20 27 

No. 1 Ribbed Smoked Sheets: 
Mar. .... 21.25 19.75 20.00 19.50 20.38 20.88 


Apr. 2.<. 2093; 19:13 19.13 20.25 20.75 
May .... 20.13 19.13 19.38 20.13 20.63 
Tune .... 20.13 19.13 19.25 19.25 19.88 20.50 
July- Sept. 19.50 18.25 18.75 18.75 19.75 20.38 
No. 3 Ribbed Smoked 

Sheets ... 20.63 19.00 19.25 18.50 19.13 18.88 
vo. 3. Ribbed 
Flat Park 








3.00 12.50 13.00 13.13 


Latices 
gg iledgiee Whe ag ot Hevea latex has 


been slowly but steadily increasing. 
Imports are still substantially higher than 
consumption, and the problem of over- 
supply continues unabated. Prospects for 
a solution of this over-supply are far 
irom bright in the near future despite re- 
duced production. According to F. D. An- 
druss, of Charles T. Wilson Co., Ine., 
producers and importers of creamed latex 
in Europe are engaging in price cutting. 
Some ot their offerings are expected to 
arrive here and further aggravate the over- 
supply problem. 

\ccording to Arthur Nolan, Latex Dis- 
tributors, Ine., writing in Lockwood's 
March Rubber Report, the periodic ex- 
cess in supplies of latex seems to be in- 
herent in the present manner ‘in which 
latex is produced, sold, and purchased. 
In order to achieve a more orderly flow 
ot latex, Mr. Nolan suggests the tollow- 
ing procedures: (1) wider use of for- 
ward contracts by latex users and_ the 
lessening of their dependence on suppliers’ 
stocks; (2) avoiding by buyers of doub- 
up their estimates of requirements 
wth more than one supplier; (3) more 
careful analysis of buyers’ requirements 
and general business trends by suppliers 
and producers; and (4) maintaining 
by users of longer physical inventories of 
rather than pursuing of the 
current practice of maintaining low inven- 
tories, a habit fostered in the past by the 
ease of drawing on government stocks. 

Mr. Nolan gives January imports and 
consumption of //evea latex as 4,130 and 








their own, 





2,090 long tons, dry weight, respectively. 
January month-end stocks are shown as 
7,202 long tons. GR-S latex production 
was 1,792 and 1,906 long tons in January 
and February, respectively. Total 1%47 
production of neoprene latex was 6,075 
long tons, with further production figures 
of 406 long tons in January and 471 long 
tons in February. 

Hevea latex prices continue firm at 
present levels, which have persisted for 
the past few months, despite fluctuations in 
solid rubber prices. Some uncertainty ex- 
ists as to whether current prices shoul 
be lowered to permit increasing consump- 
tion. Discounts for second-quality grades 
are expected to widen because of con- 
sumers’ insistence on high quality. GR-S 
latex prices also remain unchanged and 
are not expected to vary except as the 
price for solid GR-S changes. 


Fixed Government Prices* 


Guayule 





Guasule (cortodd 10ts)> oicesec ccc dscaes $0.17'4 
Latext 
Hevea, normal (tank car lots) ........ 30 
Centrifuged (tank car lots) ......... 32% 
GR-S, Type 2 (tank car lots) .......... 18% 
CE TY, ge OTS ee a ea 
(Less carload, Grums) ...6.00.00005 
Types 3 and 4 (tank car lots) ....... 1814¢ 
GR TS Cy er re -26 
(iless: parlodd, OGPTumns) os kc sa ses i 
Tepe 5. (tank oar: lots) a. ssc eaees 
TASVIGRA. “SINUSES: voce bye ho dja wa se 88 
(Less Oarload, AvuUsns) io icewcc cs 





Plantation Grades 


No. 1X Ribbed Smoked Sheets ........ 20 
1X Thick Pale Latex Crepe ......... .29 
1 Thick Pale Latex Crepe ........... .29 
2 Tiheck Pale Latex Crepe: ...icsscaes .28 
3 Thick Pale Latex Crepe ........... 2834 
ix Thin Pale Latex Crepe «.6 6.0 ss .29 
i “Thin Pale Latex Crepe «..... 06660084 29 
2 Thin Pale Latex Crepe .....060000% .28 
3 din Pale Latex ‘Crepe... 500 505% .28 


A 283% 
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Trimmings .... 
n Pale Latex Cre 5 28 
RNs ee saa an ies ws grate 21 
COS er ea oe 21 
Blankets (Amber) ...... 213 
Blankets AMBED) Siena 21 
Synthetic Rubber 
Gms CNeoprene GN). ...5..scsescseie 32 
GR-M-10 (Neoprene GN-A) ........... 3 
GR-S (Buna 5) ....... Sot ais Kote ale is 
ARE CU MSINAGO) (0% fog Vue aimee oe eww 18 
Wild Rubber 
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SCRAP RUBBER 


LTHOUGH tthe scrap rubber mar- 
ket maintained its steady undertone 
during March, business was conducted 
on a limited basis, and consumers 
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SCRAP RUBBER 
NATURAL RUBBER | 
PLASTICS 








TANNEY-COSTELLO 


INCORPORATED 


P. O. Box 1112 — 868 E. Tallmadge Ave. 
Akron 9, Ohio 
Cable Address ‘““COSTAN” Akron-Acme Code 





REPRESENTATIVES FOR: 


T.A. DESMOND & CO., INC. 


importers of Natural Rubber 


33 Rector Street — New York City 
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ARE THE PLIES ? 


*Scott Tester Model Z Flexing Tester 
































operates at a rate which destroys a high 
grade belt in several hours. Provides 
conditions comparable to those pertain- 
ing in service. Tests 5 specimens simul- 


taneously. 


**Adequate Testing Always Pays” 


SCOTT TESTERS, INC. 


dence, R. | 


90 Blackstone Street e Pro 
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did not show any wide interest in tires 
and tubes. The price for m xed auto tires, 
delivered Akron, fell from $14 to $13 a 
ton and now corresponds with the east- 
ern price. Inquiries for scrap tubes were 
few and spotty, particularly in the East. 


Toward the end of the month, tube prices 
fell off 


Mixed auto tubes dropped fron 
4.00¢ a pound both at Akron and 
In ‘the East, and black truck tubes de 
clined from 5.00¢ to 4.75¢ a pound at 
those points. The prices for red and black 
hanged trom 





passenger tubes remained un 
previous listings 

Che export situation continues fairly ac- 
tive, and exporters were said to be secur- 
readily. Traders ex- 
interest in the bill before 
Congress uch bans the Department. of 
Commerce's “price criteria” by which the 
Departmen 1 1 | ’ 


ing licenses quite 


pressed 





a license t it 





buying prices for 
] lelivered to 


lots « 
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Product 
+ + ] 1? 
otaled 25.12 0 
0 1 
; c < ‘ 
WS 91.395 lone tons: con- 
00 2QL | a ae 
-86,095 long tons; exports, 14,- 
ng tons; and vear-end stocks, 35,943 


preliminary 
25,634 long 
long tons, ex- 
end-of-month 





reclaimed rub- 


and current 
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COTTON AND FABRICS 


New York Cotton ExcHANGE 
WEEK-Enp CLosInG PRICES 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. 





Futures 31 28 6 13 20 27 
May 33.79 34.78 
eS 33.35 34.38 
Sept 31.86 32.49 
0.84 31.21 
1949 
Ma 29.11 29.71 29.80 30.34 30.64 
May 28.88 29.41 29.55 30.18 30.34 





HE cotton market was rather quiet 

during March, with a general atti- 
tude of watchful waiting. Trading was 
thin and erratic, with most activity in the 
near positions. No change in the market 
Was foreseen until definite news is_ re- 
ceived of passage of ERP and the approval 
of Japanese credit buying. A decision on 
the Japanese buying program had been 
expected early in the month. Both the 
\rmy and private banks involved in the 
program have reached agreement on all 
phases of the proposed credit plan, but 
approval by the Export-Import Bank and 
the National Advisory Council on Foreign 
Economic \ffairs is still needed. There 
Was some optimism among traders over 
improved prospects for early passage of 
ERP, but this optimism did not reflect 

li buying. An increased 
» come trom reenactment 
t the draft or passave of a universal mil- 
itary training bill, but observers tended 


increased 
would al 






urther developments. 
Phe 15/16-inch middling spot price fluc 

the 34.00¢ to 35.35¢ range for 
The Mi irch 1 price 
lv high of 36.20¢ 
29 and 30, and the 
ich 31 was 30.026. 
also. showed _ little 
month at 33.49¢, 
34.96¢ on March 30, 
© the month at 34.81¢. 

Phe Census Bureau reported that cot- 
ton consumed during February totaled 
t lint and 97,921 bales of 
rs, as comps with January totals 
SOoU.202 and 101.832. bales, respectively. 
1 he seven months end- 








785,231 bales 








( 
2 totaled 5,422,602. bales 
) bales of linters, com- 
are 8 and 578,357 bales, 

res corresponding period 
i Ve ago 

Fabrics 


Trading in the gray goods market was 
listless last month During the first week 
he rubber trade purchased substantial 
| tf chafer fabrics and hose and 
beltine ducks rr deliver | gh the 
eiting 1uCK for de Ivery througn the 


first half of June. For the remainder of 








March, the rubber industry stayed out of 
the c market and appeared content 
to continue its short inventory policy. 


Print cloths underwent a steady down 
ward trend during the month, and prices 
for fourth-quarter class A fabrics went 
below $1 a pound. Osnaburgs were rela 
tively quiet, and trading was slight, al 
though some interest developed toward 
the end of March. Sheetings were also 
stagnant, with most activ:ty centered in 
second-hand sales. The spotty demand for 
drills and twills served to point out the 
firmness in price of these fabrics over 
a period of several months in the face 
of a declining market for some of the 
other constructions. There was a consid- 
erable pick-up in inquiry for spot and 
nearby drills and twills during the last 
week of March as most buyers sought to 
shade mill prices. This interest was said 
to be motivated by the expected entry of 
the government into the market. : 


RAYON 


OTAL domestic shipments of rayon 

amounted to 90,200,000 pounds in Jan- 
uary and 80,600,000 pounds in February, 
because of fewer working days. Total de- 
liveries for the two months were 15% 
above those in the corresponding period of 
1947. January filament yarn deliveries to- 
taled 67,800,000 pounds, consisting of 45,- 
900,000 pounds of viscose and cupra and 
21,900,000 pounds of acetate. February 
yarn deliveries amounted to 60,700,000 
pounds, of which 41,100,000 pounds were 
viscose and cupra and 19,600,000 pounds 
acetate. Rayon stocks held by producers 
were 13,800,000 pounds at the end of Jan- 
uary and 13,700,000 pounds at the end of 
February. 

It was reported that production of vis- 
cose rayon tire yarn has begun at the 
new American Enka Corp. plant at Low- 
lands, Tenn. Full-scale operations, how- 
ever, are not expected until around mid- 
year. Schedules for this new plant. call 
for 90% of production to consist of high- 
tenacity viscose tire yarn. 





Rheological Congress 


HE 1948 International Rheological 
Congress will be held at the Kurhaus 
Hotel. Scheveningen (The Hague), Hol- 
land, September 21 to 24. This Congress 
vill be devoted to theoretical problems, 
iundamental experimental methods, rheo- 
ogical properties of various systems, rheo- 
ogical problems in biology, and industrial 
seat iediiahs. The four-day program will 
include eo assemblies sectional meet- 
ings, and a dinner on September 23. In ad- 
dition to scheduled meetings, both Septem- 
her 25 and 27 will be devoted to further 
spec alized group discussions and/or plant 
and other trips if sufficient interest is 
hown. An exhibition of rheological equip- 
ment is also planned. 

Manuscripts in) English or French of 
papers for delivery before sectional meet- 
ings must be received by R. Houwink, 
Postbox 6, Delft, Holland, before May 1 
must not exceed 2,500 words, inctud- 
r formulae and diagrams. Preprints of 
all papers will be forwarded to  partici- 
pants before the Congress, and discus- 
sional remarks will be included ‘n_ the 
tinal edition of the proceedings of the Con- 


I] 
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Compounding Ingredients Price 
Changes and Additions 








G.B light process 

Recla n! il 
ae plasticizers ....gal. 

itharge, Ff 2 l 
sent Cla te 
Picco 480 Oilproof Resin lb, 
Piccolastic R cnet 
Red lead, a 
Suprex Clay : tos 13 
White lead, E agle . Ay 
Zine oxide, -\zo Z7L-11, 














Trec 
50% leaded .... ry: 
Florence Green Seal-8 // 
Red Seal-9 ........ Ih, 





White Seal-7 
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STAMFORD “FACTICE” 
VULCANIZED OIL 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 





Our products are engineered to fill every need in 
natural and synthetic rubber compounding wher- 


ever the use of vulcenized oil is indicated. 


We point with pride not only to a complete line of 
solid Brown, White, “Neophax” and “Amberex” 
grades, but also to our aqueous dispersions and 
hydrocarbon solutions of “Factice” for use in their 


appropriate compounds. 


Continuing research and development in our labor- 
atory and rigid production control has made us the 


leader in this field. 


The services of our laboratory are at your disposal 


in solving your compounding problems. 


THE STAMFORD RUBBER 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


Stamford, Conn. 
Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
of 
“Factice” Brand Vulcanized Oil 
Since 1900 
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Regular and Special 
Constructions 


COTTON FABRICS 


Single Filling Double Filling 


and 


ARM Y 


Ducks 


HOSE and BELTING 


Ducks 
Drills 


Selected 


Osnaburgs 


CurraneBarry 
320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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Pyroxylin-Coated Fabrics and Paper 


ures for pyroxylin-coated fabrics and paper 
Lnited States Department oi Commerce. le Statistics are 
f processors who coat or impregnate 
separately or in combination with 


HE following are 
as-treported by the 


n re 





















the Light’ ¢ print cloths; “heavy” cotton fabrics 
r ‘ cks, s 7 figures are given in linear yards, 
except pyroxylin s 
I xcept ute Is Tuly \ugust September 
s ments 4,560,808 5,409,112 5,001,281 
l Ile rders 7°553,022 7.723,948 8,006,259 
| cs 
2 l 
ders 3 
} ti s 
49,265 1.638, 6¢ 
x 334,194 3.352.576 
A x 
36.118 870.827 
s 848,227 1,040,83 
N ta s 
S s 108, 35 148,342 
[ ‘ s $ 186,232 188,422 
Py spre 4,086,971 5,046,182 4,311,174 
M cr 16,970,347 16,970,347 16,970,347 
Data inc < ct i st non-tabric terials. 
O > 4 ‘ s¢ 1 ith, excl ping dates unspecified 
Dat brics ‘ q clude i disclosing data for indi 
al bee 
§ Base ss x coating, assumit hours per month of entire 
n s it t she eight of 1., assuming 40% solids 








Rims Approved and Branded by 


Summary of Exports of Rubber 
The Tire & Rim Association, Inc. 


From Malayan Union in 1947 





n Long Tor RiM Sizt 
' 15”"& 16" D. C. Passenger Feb., 1948 
eae 15x4.00E ; ; 19,752 
16x4.00E 308,634 
183,647 
106,036 
: 47,430 
tected 70,402 
16x5.50F 10,483 
Jes a 16x6.00F 8,220 
, im 40,087 
; 16,093 
16,254 





128/903 
64,966 





17° & Over Passenger 








5 18x2.15B 2120 

ak 481 a8) 570 19x2.15B 4,858 

it 9,640 9.640 18x4.00F : 1,376 
vt s 211,436 5,192 





Flat Base Truck 














China ,248 i» 
Australia 6198 3 17x4.33R 
New Zeala 161 10 20x4 33R 
Ir 400 17x5.0 
Finla » 020 18x5.0 
H 453 20x5.0 
Ch 236 20x5.00R 
E 203 15x5.00S 
C $8 17x5.00S 
A . 18.929 20x5.00S 
Venezue =) 24x5.00S 
Trieste 200 175.5 
l South Africa 1.871 1.871 15x5.50S 
Rus 8'9R8 g'9RR 20x5.50S 
Ur 633 633 74x9.905 
Col 310 210 17x6.0 
Be “4 vey 20x6.0 
Ira > . 20x6.00S 
Pal 1 0R6 1 O88 15x6.007 
Ire g “ 18x6.007 
Svr = S 20x6.00T 
Mor .) »Ro 20x6.5 
E fa besee 15x6.50T 
re 306 306 18x6.50T 
( 577 577 20x6.507 
Othe ( rie 
“ As 1.86 1,863 2 
.or A me 150 150 5 
= 4 23 233 558 
Euro) 13 1 14,782 
tal Foreign Expor 3,034 
1947. 431,088 6,103 437,191 9,032 
tal Exports t V 1,955 
Singapore, 1947 253,140 21,270 274,410 70x8.00V’ 3,171 
aL Exports, 1947 684,228 27,373 711.601 22x8-00\ 2,463 
t Ptiae Bhweinet 
1946 305,646 194 305,840 Semi D. ¢ k 
iar Sa gett 0E 19,953 
T 1946 2 84,589 HOF 60.867 
4 PORTS, 194¢ * 90,429 OF ~e4 
a ; 16x6.00G Ae gpk 
veparate hgure 16x6.50H 2 828 


tor the third quarter of 1947, 





Tractor and Implement 














12x2.50C ... : 30,973 
12x3.00D 18,06" 
15x3.00D : 10,09] 
16x3.00D : : 8,935 
18x3.00D ; 2,500 
19x3.00D tis 17,953 
30x3.00D ; 172 
36x3.00D pies 969 
16x4.25KA 4,556 
16x4.75KA : 1,019 
36x4.50E ; 750 
50F 7,353 
50F 10,484 
24x5.50R 918 
40x5.50R. 594 
24x8.00T 4,158 
28x8.00T ; 2,689 
36x8.00T 1,385 
2,159 
W5-40 2,827 
W6-24 5,434 
W7-24 oe 14,016 
W7-36. .. 554 
W8-24... 1,540 
W8-36 1,788 
W9-24 1,213 
W10-24 : 1,449 
W10-28 : 7,738 
W 10-38 3,565 
W11-24 1,159 
DW9-38 5,598 
DW 10-38 10,888 
DW11-26 625 
DW11-38 5,934 
DW12-26 : 2,790 
DW12-30 2,724 
DW 12-34 674 
DW 16-26 666 
Earth Mover 
2411.25 266 
24x13.00 345 
24x15.00 578 
25x15.00 162 
29x15.00 9 
29x17.00 33 
29x19.50 
22x19.50 60 
33x22.00 25 


Total 2,483,608 





FINANCIAL 


American Hard Rubber Co., New 
York, N. Y., and subsid ary. Year ended 
December 31, 1947: net income, $623,232, 
equal to $5.75 a common share, compared 
with $207,686, or 82¢ a share, in the pre- 
ceding year; net sales, $17,695,471, against 
$13,624,977. 


American Cyanamid Co., New York, 
N. Y., and subsidiaries. For 1947: net 
income, $9,156,249, equal to $2.96 a com- 
mon share, contrasted with $8,692,881, or 
$2.92 a share, a year earlier; net sales, 
$214.581,400, against $178,952.811. 


American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co., 
Columbus, O., and wholly owned subsidi- 
aries. For 1947: net profit, $997,127, equal 
to 98¢ a common share, contrasted with 
$695,136, or 52¢ a share, the year before; 
reserve for contingencies, $300,000, against 
$100,000. 


Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., and subsidiaries. For 1947: net 
profit, $1,579,556, equal to $3.21 a common 
share, compared with $1,654,288, or $3.38 


DeVilbiss Co., Toledo, O., and wholly 
owned subsidiary. For 1947: net. profit, 
$938,891, equal to $3.13 a share, against 
$910,942, or $3.01 a share, for 1946. 
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30,973 
18,06] 
10,09] 

8,935 


5,434 
14,016 


83,608 








VULCANIZED 
VEGETABLE OILS 


—RUBBER SUBSTITUTES— 


Types, grades and blends for every 
purpose, wherever Vulcanized 
Vegetable Oils can be used in pro- 
duction of Rubber Goods—be they 
Synthetic, Natural, or Reclaimed. 


A LONG ESTABLISHED AND 
PROVEN PRODUCT 





Represented by: 
HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL Co. 


Akron — Boston — Trenton — Chicago — Denver — Los Angeles 
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Gives us 
the answer 
Solving problems for people 1) yours 


in widely divergent fields is a 
specialty at Whittaker’s. 
Selling as many types of min- 
erals, colors, and pigments as they do, takes a lot 
of travelling. Surprisingly enough, however, prob- 
lems have a way of parelleling when your back- 
ground is as broad as Whittaker’s. Finding the 
answer for the rubber man and the farmer enables 
Whittaker to come up with the answer that pays 
dividends to you. For behind the excellence of 
Whittaker’s products and Whittaker’s service is an 
ability to distill from over-all experience the 
answer that’s individually yours. Whenever a prob- 
lem arises contact a Whittaker sales representa- 
tive, or write: Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc., 
260 West Broadway, New York 13, New York. 
MINERALS * COLORS © PIGMENTS 









ALUMINUM SILICATE + ASBESTOS +» BARYTES » BENTONITE + BLACKS + BLANC 
FIXE + CALCIUM CARBONATE + CALCIUM HYDROXIDE + CALCIUM OXIDE 
CALCIUM SULFATE + CHALK + CLAYS » COLORS +» CHROMIUM OXIDE GREEN 
DIATOMACEOUS EARTH + EARTH COLORS + GRAPHITE » HYDRATED LIME + IRON 
OXIDE +» KAOLIN + LIME + LIMESTONE » MAGALITE » MAGNESIUM CARBONATE 
MAGNESIUM OXIDE + LO- MICRON MAGNESIUM SILICATE « MICA « PARIS WHITE 
PUMICE STONE + PYROPHYLLITE + RED OXIDE + SERICITE + SILICA + SLATE 
SOAPSTONE + STEARATES + TALC + VENETIAN RED * WHITING + YELLOW OXIDE 


GATT. 
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Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., and domestic subsidiary. For 
1947: net profit, $1,878,629, equal to $3.09 
a share, against $2,568,720, or $5.04 a 
share, in the year; net sales, 


preceding 
$42,471,399, against $37,008,805. 


Columbian Carbon Co., New York, 
N. Y., and subsidiaries. For 1947: net 
profit, $6,604,196, equal to $3.76 a share, 
against $5,307,861, or $3.29 a share, in 
1946; sales, $41,100,104, against $34,363,- 
005; income taxes, $2,825,000, against $2,- 
100,000. 


Dayton Rubber Co., Dayton, O., and 
subsidiaries. Year ended October 31, 1947: 
net profit, $1,815,624, equal to $3.80 a 
common share, contrasted with $2,101,524, 
or $4.43 a share, in the preceding fiscal 
vear; net sales, $34,163,450, against $32,- 
624,567; federal income taxes, $1,095,000, 
against $1,720,000; current assets October 
31, 1947, $9,941,673, including $1,108,108 
cash, current liabilities, $3,590,638 ; respec- 
tive figures, October 31, 1946, $10,353,076, 
$1,620,403, and $4,064,477 ; inventories, $4.- 
958,747, against $4,485,740. 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. For 1947: consolidated net 
profit $671,086, equal to $2.18 each on 
307,215. common shares, compared with 
$663,342, or $2.16 a share, in 1946; net 
$14,260,096, a new hizh. 





sales, 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., and wholly owned subsidiaries, Wil- 
mington, Del. For 1947: net income, $120,- 
009,760, equal to $9.88 each on 11,122,190 
common shares, contrasted with $112,619.- 
706, or $9.44 each on 11,121,962 shares, in 
1946; net sales, $783,400,000, against $648,- 
700,000; federal income taxes, $68,720,000, 
against $61,550,000: reserve for excessive 


construction costs, $20,900,000, against SO. 


Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., 


Ltd., Toronto, Ont., Canada. For 1947: 
net profit, $388,497, against $442,940 in 
1946; taxes, $307,000 against $658,000; 


current assets, December 31, 1947, $4,586.- 


243, including $182,488 cash and $3,237,972 
inventories, current liabilities, $1,245,162; 
current assets end of 1946, $4,259,351, in- 
cluding $283,626 cash and $2,011,281 in- 
ventories, current liabilities, $1,054,974. 
Eagle-Picher Co., Cincinnati, O., and 
subsidiaries. Year ended November 30, 
1947: net profit, $3,605,842, equal to $4.05 
1 common share, against $2,102,196, or 
$2.36 a share in the preceding fiscal year; 


$77,668,421, against $40,989,398 ; 
reserve, $3,000,000, against $0; 
$4,000,000, against $825,000. 


net sales 
inventory 


income taxes, 


_ Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., Ansonia, 
Conn. For 1947: net income, $1,052,139, 


against $573,646 in 1946. 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. and consolidated affiliates. Year 
ended December 31, 1947: net earnings, 
$95,298,940, equal to $3.30 a common share, 


General 


compared with $43,008,850, or $1.49 a 
share, in the preceding 12 months; net 
sales, $1,330,776,375, against $768,863,313: 


federal income taxes, $64,798,572, against 


$3,893, 303. 





U. S. Imports, Exports, and Reexports of Crude 
and Manufactured Rubber 


Imports for Consumption of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 


UNMANUFACTURED, Lbs. 
Crude rubber... ; 
Rubber latex 

Guayule 
Balata... 
Jelutong or Pontianak. 
Gutta percha 

Chicle 

Scrap rubber 
Reclaimed rubber 


TOTALS 
MANUFACTURED 








Tires: auto, bus, truck. . no. 
BICVOIE. 2. s0 5 0s nc 
Other ‘ no 

Inner tubes..... . no. 

Rubber boots, shoes, and 
overshoes... --Prs. 

Rubber- soled canvas 
shoes ..prs 


Rubber heels, soles doz . prs. 


Athletic balls: om - no 
Lawn tennis no 


Other ... F ee) 
Rubber toys es 
Hard rubber products... 
Rubberized printing 


blankets... lbs. 
Rubber and cotton 

packing lbs. 
Rubber gaskets and valve 

packing ; 
Rubber belting lbs. 
—— and friction 

tap lbs. 
rank» sec hose, tubing ioe 
Rubber bands... lbs. 


Soft rubber: drug sundries 
Other products 

Other rubber products 

Gutta percha products /bs. 

Rubber substitute 
products.... lbs, 


TOTALS 


GRAND TOTALS, 
ALL RUBBER IMPORTS... 


Reexports of Foreign Merchandise 


UNMANUFACTURED, Lbs. 
Crude rubber. ‘ 
B ; 





yng and gutta percha. 


TOTALS 


MANUFACTURED 
Tire Casings ar nd re ubes - ne. 






ys and balls .... 
toplift 








TOTALS 
GRAND TOTALS 
ALL RUBBER REEXPORTS. . 


> “Quantity _ 
. 109,652,491 $16,962,935 154,914, 517 $: 5 458, 3: 23 


December, 1947 


Valu 


1947 
V ‘alue j 


Novem ber, 


~ Que antity 








Exports of Domestic ee we 


UNMANUFACTURED, Lbs. 
Crude rubber : 
Chicle 
Balata : 
Jelutong and gutta perc ha 
Synthetic rubber: GR-S 
Butyl : 
Neoprene 
Nitrile 
“Thiokol” 
Polyisobutylene 
Other 
Reclaimed rubber 
Scrap rubber 


TOTALS 





4.456.487 1.042.644 5,461,562 1,280,834 
 649,3 302,164 | 384,238 189,934 
106,443 922,070 240,023 
53,202 93,446 77,371 
347/845 246.516 776,656 614,161 
867,300 12/225 563,851 10.341 
116,449,098 $18,726,129 163,116,340 $26,870,987, 
618 $4,165 459 $3,467 
8,681 6,414 3,303 2'389 
"306 1,551 50” 151 
15,599 23,558 14,418 19,111 
52,195 86,750 113,723 119,103 
550 11¢ 
14,400 4,002 9,600 2,669 
1,878 618 a 50 
se 70 152 
190 2,549 
1,607 2,139 25 298 
toot 42 58 
12 14 78 126 
Fete os 194 
eee ee ie to "350 
fey i 7,572 11,741 
; 387 
1,294,010 197,442 1,633,263 261,582 
Riciaceet $336,842 $4: 24,38 386 
ceases. SI9002071 .......5 S27205:373 
November, 1947 December, 1947 
Quantity _ Value ( Qua antity : V alue 
1,151,995 $289,752 832,048 $215,958 
77,159 81.951 28,795 29/900 
set Te So ren 11,691 "9,600 
1,229,154 $371,703 871,534 254,858 
6 “TY Eee ES ere 
203 eee so 
1,572 $1,575 
300 62 
852 941 1,218 694 
eee ae Coe |! 
PAS IBIS ccaciccs  ABOT 
Pie fae DUTAS? heey, dake 
1,270 326 320 250 
ie ee, 120 °° 519 
chee) * eetc ht NG kNN ee 2,802 
2,290 3,956 7,304 702 
Pree $10,396 $8,344 
Nate MRSC NII Leite: $263,202 
2,125 $623 400 $260 
129/21 91,995 21,700 10,907 
Rs Fee ener 11,023 22/430 
"156,165 "115,367. —-—«-30,717 
pe 150 65 
230,942 174,590 
33,887 72,062 
200 3.708 
17,274 3,325 
4,440 1,900 
2,998,378 3,217,905 244'682 
8.821.494 5,547,048 177,450 
12,394,115 | $697,574 9,624,521 $742,096 


1947 Yearly Totals 


Quantity 
iy 5 7 de 7 ,997 
39, 697, 655 


11,162,423 
40,413 


1 630,645,210 


11,179 
32,877 


~ 
~~ 
o 

~ 
on 
te 


7,630 
22,610 


10,930 


to 


Value 
$306 919 "456 


$334, 837. 514 
$156,904 
38,973 

3,424 

97,884 

74,284 
1,685,180 


29,983 
30,174 


3,853 
11,214 


469,549 





$2,803,816 


$337 ,641,330 


1947 Yearly Totals 








"Quantity Value 
9,232,102 $2,354,494 
1,090,069 782,492 

134,930 120,765 
39,468 26,599 
10,496 569 $3, 284, 350 
3,317 $16,331 
9,082 8,539 
7,449 6,105 

546 277 

6,922 10,255 

660 273 

1,860 2,244 
Sasa 1,326 
12,220 11,061 

Sr 16,986 

avec tas 2,074 
1,590 576 
pacen 180 

163 342 

120 519 

60 60 

anes 11,136 
11,025 7,500 

77 983 24,431 
sesisssnee OS 
Re L $3,404,566 
80,170 $18,359 
1,604,493 

101,237 

5,463 

3,488,874 

27,500 

1,815,422 

715,158 

20,270 

46,561 

80,212 

32, 603, 943 2,557,631 
74,147,175 2) 364,933 
134,728,866 $12,846,113 
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WE HAVE BEEN MAK- 
ING ALL TYPES OF 
EXTRUDERS FOR THE 
RUBBER INDUSTRY 
SINCE 1879. 


34,837,514 
$156,904 
38,973 
3,424 
97884 





74,284 


Your enquiries will receive the 
benefit of over 65 years’ experi- 
ence. We also manufacture a 
wide range of other processing f 
plant for the Rubber and j 
Plastic Industries. 









An 8-inch Shaw 
Strainer 



















469,549 
803,816 


141,330 
R-140 


als 








alue 


782402 Service and Reliability — For Your Rubber Needs 


a CRUDE RUBBER 


oe PLANTATION * WILD * BALATAS * GUMS * GUAYULE 
234 In Akron LIQUID LATEX In New York 
E. P. LAMBERT CO. SOUTH ASIA CORP. 


11 Broadway New York 4, N. Y. 
Digby 4-2050 





2074 First National Tower Akron 8, Ohio 
180 HEmlock 2188 



























Top-Quality that never varies! 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO 

HUNTINGTON, W. VA. + WACO, TEXAS 

- PASADENA, CAL. 


WABASH, IND. + 
BAYTOWN, TEXAS «© BARNESVILLE, GA. 


Associated Factories: 





CANADA + MEXICO + VENEZUELA + CHILE + PORTUGAL 
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Exports (Cont'd) 








ibe 


1,: 











Value 


$59,833 








56,902 


28,270 
298,411 


121,992 
261,422 
47,967 
13,005 
3,935 


18,064 


48,268 
50,297 

9.946 
20,134 


354,280 
,991,724 


$44,500 


689,194 
351,646 


9,279 


25,935 
108,191 
36,415 
232,493 


402,063 


35,031 
592,612 
190,314 
249,157 

QO.874 

20,381 


4,645 


87,808 
448,271 


$12,864,563 


$13,606,659 




















POQOODTVOTPIUNVNAON TON we 





QO 


0.5614 q. 
0.50 

0.25 q 
0.12 % red. 
0.37 4 q. 
0.15 ext. 
0.15 q. 


0.30 q. 
5% stock 


16,431,803 


1947 Yearly Totals 


Value 
$1,034,259 


Qua ntity 
804,106 


980,053 684,926 
1,590,337 
1,994,809 
1,136,809 





1,191,038 
299,848 
890,259 


1,815,445 
667,830 
809,785 


1,611,859 400,007 


370,077 985,406 


870,490 506,644 


4,144,576 


2,601,909 
2,610,725 
716,007 


257,003 








a2 
073 196,034 
A te | 562,993 
555,793 488,657 
2,055,155 871,146 


114,685 116,274 


237,463 


1,930,331 


76,190,04 
095,679 AE 


27,432,227 
2,978,396 10,440,833 
.524 11,113,086 
490 6,717,979 
5 157,818 


6,888,664 
5,423,489 
1,419,502 


2,529,516 


1,692,256 
2,629,818 
807,441 
2,706,066 
15,102,977 





802,119 345,738 
12,397,100 8,234,728 
3,006,945 1,947,755 
7,705,695 2,399,908 
903,410 1,283,011 
164,257 410,570 
69,207 87,699 


3,763,669 








STOCK OF 
PAYABLE RECORD 
Mar. 31 
Mar. 31 
Apr. 
Apr. 20 
Apr. 1 
Apr. 1 
Apr. 8 
Apr. 8 
Apr. 1 
Apr. 1 
Apr. 1 
Apr. 20 
Mar. 31 
May 1 
Apr 1 
Apr 1 
Mar, 31 
Mz 31 
Mar. 31 
Mar. 26 
Mar. 31 
Mar. 26 
Apr. 1 
Mar. 26 
Mar. 26 
Mar. 26 
Mar. 20 
Apr 1 
Apr. 1 
Apr. 15 
Apr. 1 
Apr. 15 
Mar. 12 
Mar. 30 
Mar. 30 
Mar. 30 








General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 
Year ended November 30, 1947: consoli- 
dated net income, $5,872,472, equal to 
$9.08 a common. share, contrasted with 
$5,734,955, or $9.05 a share, in the pre- 
ceding fiscal year; net sales, $126,136,242, 
a new record, against $105,883,559. 


Intercontinental Rubber Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Y., and subsidiaries. For 
1947: net loss, $354,063, against net in- 


come of $135,629 in 1946; net sales, $91,- 
367, against $418,242; current assets at 
vear-end, $1,268,409, including $281,550 


cash, current liabilities, $48,338; current 
assets end of 1946, $1,797,851, including 
$414,804 cash, current liabilities, $204,579, 


Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. For 1947: 
net income, $7,016,042, equal to $8.68 a 
common share, contrasted with $4,443,280, 
or $5.50 a share, the year before; sales, 


Glenn L. Martin Co., Baltimore, Md. 
For 1947: net loss, $19,181,526, contrasted 
with net profit of $7,363,013 in 1946; net 
sales, $23,365,722, against $37,640,958. 


National Rubber Machinery Co., 
\kron, O. Year ended December 31, 
1947: net profit, $472,148, equal to $3.06 


each on 154,000 capital shares, against 
$333,941, or $2.17 a share, in 1946; net 
sales $6,127,006, against $4,948,027. 


National Lead Co., New York, N. Y. 
For 1947: net income, $12,180,132, a new 
high, equal to $3.27 a common share, 


against $9,677,084, or $246 a share, in 
1946; sales, $268,026,394, the greatest in 


the company’s history, against $167,447,- 
243. 


New Jersey Zinc Co., New York, N. Y. 
For 1947: consolidated net income $8,243,- 
305, equal to $4.21 a share, against $5,496,- 
938, or $2.80 a share, the year before. 


Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, 
Okla., and subsidiaries. For 1947: net 
income, $40,893,647 (a new peak), equal 
to $8.11 a share, contrasted with $22,625,- 
151, or $4.60 a share, in the preceding 
year; taxes, $22,321,223, against $11,430,- 


311. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and subsidiaries. For 1947: 
net income, $27,771,144, a record figure, 
equal to $3.11 a share, contrasted with 
$17,061,099, or $1.92 a share the year 
before; net sales, $262,529,489, a new high, 
against $184,660,940; income taxes, $25,- 
000,000, against $14,000,000. 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y. For 1947: net income, $97,- 
708,927, equal to $3.13 each on 31,178,317 
capital shares, against $58,310,569, or $1.87 
a share, the year before. 


Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, 
O., and consolidated subsidiaries. For 
1947: net profit, $11,124,252; equal to $4.59 
a share, against $5,502,518, or $2.27 a 
share, in the preceding year. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


ALL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE 
Effective July 1, 1947 
GENERAL RATES SITUATIONS WANTED RATES SITUATIONS OPEN RATES 
Light face type $1.25 per line (ten words) Light face type, 40c per line (ten words) Light face type $1.00 per line (ten words) 
Bold face type $1.60 per line (eight words) Bold face type 55c per line (eight words) Bold face type $1.40 per line (eight words) 


Allow nine words for keyed address. Replies forwarded without charge 
Address All Replies to New York Office at 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 




















“WANTED: POSITION AS COMPOUNDER OR ASSISTANT TO Established Rubber Manufacturer in Rhode Island 
sant. eipecmtendent. bber experience pees g 6 ComM- nm ; ‘ 3 ; _ 
oom too a et oats aaa. go eh cee . dire” needs Technical Superintendent fcr Dipped Goods 





SITUATIONS WANTED SITUATIONS WANTED (Continued) 
REGISTERED PATENT AGENT: CHEMIST, TWO SCIENTIFIC PLANT MANAGER FOR EXTRUSION OF INSULATED WIRE. 
Background of compounding, mixing: testing, extrusion and quality con 


legrees, extensive patent experience in’ chemical and mechanical arts, 
available for part-time work. Address Box No. 75, care of Inpria RUB- 1 I Lb ; 
BER WORLD. help. _ Location immateria n mus 

: Z Box No. 93, care of INptA RU B B I: R WORL D. 


trol of rubber and plastic mz — aah \-1 record of getting along witl 
be responsible. Address 


PLANT ENGINEER—WITH OVER 35 YEARS OF PRACTICAL 
diversified rubber and plastics mz mufacturing and production experience SITUATIONS OPEN 
with large and small companies, also foreign a te experience, Will SS es ss “ 





accept temporary or permanent employment on plant construction work, 
plant layout, power plant installation, moving, erection, and installation of 


production equipment, plant and equipment maintenance engineering. 
Will advise set-up necessary to produce any type of rubber or plastic 
products, versed in compounding and mold designing. At ei esige em] = nee 


as Plant Engineer of large company ; will go anywhere: desire to = con 


sulting work, Address Box No. 76, care of InpIA RUBBER WORL D. 


CONSULTING WORK: CHEMISTRY, PHYSICS, ENGINEERING, LATEX DIPPING 
organization, by an experienced CONSULTING ENGINEER, Address 


30x No. 77, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


ee Department. Extensive experience in Latex com- 
FACTORY MANAGER; 30 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, DESIRES 


connection with small or medium-size plant. Broad experience in com- pounding and dipping and good technical education 


pounding, milling, calendering, extruding, and molding = types of rub- a eer ay ace : solate “ani 2xperl e 
ber, including sponge. Capable of mold, die, and machine designing, required. State age. collegiate training. experience 
cost estimating, and have numerous trade contacts. Eastern location pre- . or ee a ae " . 
ferred. Address Box No. 78, care of Inpta RUBBER WORLD. and salary requirements. 


ITALIAN DOCTOR MECHANICAL ENGINEER, AGE 48, FIRST \ddress 


class references—-speaks fluently English, French, Spanish—last 24 years ? T | ore y / T ¥ 7 ) 

in charge of mechanical division of well-known Ytalian rubber concern Box No. ‘4, Care of INDIA RI BBER WORLD 

fully experienced in rubber machinery design and construction—familiar 

with up-to-date compounding and tire building machinery and equipment 
-has superintended new rubber plants in ‘eer France, Argentine— 











WANTED: CHEMIST, PREFERABLY WITH PRODUCTION EX 


desires responsible position U.S.A. or abroad, Idress Box No. 80. care perience on dipped goods, large producer. “xcellent opportunity. Ad- 
of Inpia RUBBER WORLD. 7 . vee dress Box No. 85, care of Inpra RUBBER WORLD. 

“ASSISTANT CONTROLLER COST ACCOUNTANT, ESTIMATOR. RUBBER TECHNOLOGIST BETWEEN 25-35 YEARS OF AGE 
15 years’ experience in Rubber Coated Trade, Knowledge govern- with some organic background for development work on molded pro- 
ment specifications, wage incentive, payroll. Address Box No. 81 ductions. Proposed development program will eventually involve ap- 
care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. plication of all types of commercially available elastomers; location 


— —_——— —__~ in New Jersey. Address Box No. 86, care of INDIA RUBBER 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENT—SALESMAN-—-SALES MANAGER WORLD. 


18 years’ complete Mechanical Rubber Sales experience. Large, lucra- : : TIPPER 
tive, most desirable Industrial and Tobies Scliowine. ‘Saas, aaeiag a FACTORY SUPT FOR MEDIUM SIZE D MEC H. \NICAL RUBBER 





count, Or commission to average $6,000.00 upwards. Age 39; college; goods plant. capable of taking co mple te of operations Must be 
single. Addre ss Box No. 82, care of Inpria RUBBE R WORL D. famili A with compounding, extruding, mo g. end | trim ming operations. 
Should have thorough knowledge of molding design and factory routine. 

RUBBER CHEMIST: Cc hE Ley AGE 34. EXCELLENT DIVERSIFIED Chemical background very de sirable, but not necessary. ss ite age, edu- 
experience with crudes, synthetics, and reclaims in nati win and mech- cation, and experience Salary cor it erience and 
anical application. Seeks responsible position in levelopment or _tech- ability. Address Box No. 90, care of peal RU B B E R “WORL D. 


ch 
nical service. Addre s Bo No. 83, care of Inpra R U BBER WORLD. = eens aaa 
ee poncbelaceasee acco a lbs WANTED: EXPERIENCED PLANT SUPERINTENDENT BE 


~ CHEMIST, B.S., 1932. SIXTEEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN RUB- tween 30 and 40 years’ old by expanding insulated wire manutacturer lo- 


ber testing, compounding, factory processing, and sales service, de- cated in suburban Metropolitan New York area. Good opportunity for 
sires permanent employment with progressive firm. Employed as the right man. Write full particulars and salary expected in confidence 
chief chemist small tire plant. Married. Family. Age 38. Address to Box No. 91, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


Box No. 89, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. ; aia = 
— ee a : é CHEMIST, EXPERIENCED WITH ACID AND DRY HEAT CURES, 





RUBBER CHEMIST, B.S., 6 YEARS OF DIVERSIFIED EXPERI on baby pants and allied lines. Position with advancement. Ad- 
ence in compounding, development, and factory processing on mechanicals, dress Box No. 96, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 
sponge, and small tires, desires position with a teriggee es a progressive = : 
company in labor: atory or technical sales. Good : rance and per- WANTED: MAN eperdiordig uc a ON TRIMMING AND FINISH: 
sonality. Address Box No. 92, care of Ixpia RUBB ER WORLD. ing small molded rubber parts. Must be able to make mechanical set-ups and 


Lag Sie rs ce at ars Sapeiwise department. MAYEAIR MOLDED PR DU CTS CORP., 444( 
C ‘HIEF C H EMIST, Now EMPLOYED, DESIRES POSITION AS N. Elston Avenue, Chicago 30, Ill 
assistant to technical director or sales engineer with reliable firm. 





Prefer New York location. 17 years’ experience in compound de- PLANT MANAGER: A MODERATE-SIZE INSULATED WIRE 
velopment and production of calendered, coated, and combined fa- manufacturing company desires the of a capable and experienced 
brics, utilizing pyroxylin, latex, vinyls, synthetic, and natural rub- PLANT MAN — Mus st By Ve gh knowledge of rubbe r and 
ber. Energetic and capable of handling laberatory and production plastic extrusi shielding, ete Address Box No. 98, care of 


br: 
problems, Address Box No, 100, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. INDIA RU BBE R WORT D. 


* SWING JOINT SAFETY with DEPENDABLE 


FLEXO JOINTS 


When moving feed lines are connected with durable Flexo Joints, you are assured of 
long life — minimum maintenance. Flexo Joints convey at even pressures, air, “p” 
fluids, gases, - vapors. Four styles to fit any requirement — each style carried in 
sizes 14" to 3”, for standard pipe. 360° Swivel movement. 

Write for complete information. 


FLEXO SUPPLY CO. Sf?\ouis's' mo: 11s‘dupont st, Toronto. 5, Ontario 


(Classified Advertisements Continued on Page 149) 
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Malayan Rubber Statistics 
















































Foreign Imports of Rubber in Long Tons 














. ; Dry Wet Rubber 
rhe following statistics for January, 1948, have been received from Singapore by way of Malaya House, Rubber (Dry Weight) 
57 Trafalgar Square, London, W. C. 2, England. Singapore Imports from 
Brunei 178 9 
Ocean Shipments from Singapore and Malayan Union—In Tons Dutch Borneo 1,257 258 
French-Indo China 167 12 
2 Java.. 668 
Latex, Conc entrated | Latex, i North Borneo 1,134 70 
Sheet and Crepe Revertex (Dry Rubber Cement Other Dutch Islands 58 3 
: hio Residency 890 21 
Malayan Union Malayan Union Sarawak 2,857 12 
ro Siam ; 170 
l'rans Direct _ Direct Sumatra 7,329 6,300 
shipped Shipments Shipments al 
170 9 Toral 14,708 6,797 
225 26 17 
149 759 13 Malayan Union Imports from 
375 1,366 Burma 1,264 80 
Siam 907 45 
Sumatra 836 731 
TOTAL 3,007 856 
61 60 
1 Dealers’ Stocks 
535 738 253 174 69 ; Tons 
595 646 60 20) Singapore . 44,960 
88 Penang & Province Wellesley 13,645 
235 509 38 12 TOTAL. 6 e5 ew Paes ‘ ; 58,605 
15 . 5 : 
52] 1.663 10 Port Stocks in Private Lighters and 
Railway Godowns 
15 § 
{ Penang & Province Wellesley....... 8,978 
Port Dickson. ; 140 
Port Swettenham 2,598 
Singapore. . ; 19,665 
25 Teluk Anson 284 
122 11 Total 31,665 
85 114 Production 
150 437 
3,205 8,127 659 64 111 Estates 34,668 
2.112 19,886 1,025 2 791 Small holdings (estimated) 27,321 
8,273 34,741 2,063 278 1,007 MIMI ais hess tok wave eteN ie Ole teenie 61,989 
of Production on Estates and Small Holdings in Malayan Union for the Year 1947 
Pe ng 
‘ Small 
ce , Treng- Total Holdings 
ley Johore Keda Perlis Kelantan ganu Estates Production* Total 
426 5,136 3,814 24 242 61 26,748 52,570 
346 5,686 3,394 23 331 104 23,370 50,003 
317 6,854 2: 21 368 139 31,230 58,782 
315 5,818 5 y+ | 438 162 24,323 49,623 
7,27 19 503 194 18,009 47,136 
7,141 19 483 171 22,028 52,745 
8,135 24 555 179 20,407 53,773 
6,448 26 512 166 20,537 49,051 
7,012 25 573 179 21,412 53,482 
7,712 2 28 558 170 31,844 64,922 
8,217 7 26 435 120 18,419 54,469 
7,630 4,556 30 270 105 31,636 27,037 58,673 
"1947 8,883 63.914 53,665 21,335 19,746 4.946 83,560 286 5,268 1,750 359,865 285,364 645,229 
1946 084 3198 22,795 11,413 11,283 3,079 31,450 162 2,300 584 173,515 += 229692 = 403,207 
*Estimate 
United States Rubber Statistics, December, 1947, and Year 1947 
All Figures in Long Tons, Dry Weight 
December, 1947 1947 Totals 
New Supply Distribution New Supply 7 2 = ‘Distribution : 
Con- ; Sos ar a5 ook 
Imports Total sumption Exports Stocks duction Imports Total sumption Exports Stocks 
a 0 69,135 54,418 371 124,005 0 670,679 670,679 548,752 4,026 124,005 
0 *2,279 1,866 0 5,033 0 17,675 17,675 13,909 75 5,033 
0 71,414 71,41 371 129,038 0 688,354 688,354 562,661 4,101 129,038 
136,703 455 38,589 358 62,366 | 4491,920 1,093 509,795 559,666 11,385 62,366 
71,431 $16,782 
428,644 455 29,533 52 40,606 405,496 1,089 408,858 448,589 7,951 40,606 
$454 $2,273 
+5,622 0 5,622 0 13,184  +62,820 4 62,824 68,838 62 13,184 
12,437 0 907 233 5,237 23,604 0 31,495 37,703 2,617 5,237 
1470 $7,891 
t507 0 507 434 73 3,339 16,618 0 6,618 4,536 755 3,339 
110,003 729 191,404 508,702 689,447 1,198,149 »122,327 15,486 191,404 
Reclaim 25,123 d 1,437 35,943 291,395 0 291,395 288,395 14,556 $44,893 
GRAND TOTALS 135,126 124,743 2,166 227,347 800,097 689,447 1,489,544 1,410,722 30,042 236,297 


* Includes adjustment of 
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Tons 
. M 
“ tabbes OUR NEW AR OUR 5-POINT SKROV 

MACHINERY Cc E REBUILDING PROCESS 
258 HYDRAULIC PRESSES N H B 1—INSPECTION 

, CUTTERS—LAB. MILLS E I U 2—DISASSEMBLY o 

3 BRAKES—LIFT TABLES ~~ 2e 3—-REBUILDING Sas 

12 MILLS—MIXERS RT 4—MODERNIZING 
6,300 SUSAN GRINDERS Y S—GUARANTEE 
6,797 

‘ L. ALBERT & SON 

45 
731 COAST-TO-COAST 
856 TRENTON. N. J.—MAIN OFFICE 
Tons ; _ | i S 
44,960 An International Standard of 
— CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS nee age 
58,605 nie 

si Hardness @ _ Elasticity 

a | Plasticity of Rubber, ete. 
Is the DUROMETER and ELASTOM- 
8,978 — = Siete 7 on ETER (23rd year) 

140 hese are all factors vital in the selection 
2,598 —— - of caw material and the control of your 
19,665 processes to attain the required modern 

284 MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE Standards of Quality in the Finished 
31 ae Pe ee ae a ee eee , Product. Universally adopted. 
as FOR SALE: 1—WATSON-STILLMAN HYDRO-PNEUMATIC AC. ee 

cumulator, low and high (3,000 pressure) with pumps and all acces out these instruments. Usec aoe egg = 
sories; 4-42” x 42”, 8-opening, Hydraulic Presses with 24” rams, pumps, in any position or on Bench Stands, con- 
34 668 and motors. 1—-48” x 48”, 3-opening, Hydraulic Press with 4—10” venient, instant registrations, fool proof. 
27391 rams, severa! other various — 1-5’ x 24’ Vulcanizer with quick- Ask for our Descriptive Bulletins and 
2(,dal opening door. 1 Royle nes Se. a er. Also Mills, Calenders. ete. Send Price List R-4 and R-5 
ya Gee us your inquiries. CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., INC., 13-16 ‘i . Ton 
61,989 Park Row, New York 7, N. Y. Telephone: : BArclay 7-0600. THE SHORE INSTRUMENT & MFG. CO. 
— —— —— , ake Agee. ., Ss MA NEW ; 
FOR SALE: NO, 3 BANBURY MIXER: RUBBER MILLS, LAB. Van Wyck a ae ape fin paasetame on 
size, 30”, 36”, 40”, 42”, 48”, 60”, 84” sizes; Rubber Calenders 30”, 54”, See ee 8 
and 60”; Rabber Tubers 2” to 6”; Large stock Hydraulic Presses from 12” 
x 12” to 42” x 48” platens, from 50 to 500 tons: Hydraulic Pumps and 
Accumulators; H.P.M. Injection Molding Machines 2 to 4 0z., other sizes 
up to 9 oz.; Stokes & Colton Single Punch and Rotary Preform Tablet . * oe 
. Machines, %” to 2”; Baker Perkins Jack. Mixers 9, 20, 50, and 100 Economical N E W Efficient 
0 gals.; Banbury Mixers; Kettles; Tanks; Rotary Cutters; Grinders and 
3 Crushers; Mixers; Pumps, etc. = 
: WE BUY YOUR SURPLUS MACHINERY Mill § d Ch 
5 STEIN EQUIPMENT CO, ; S- prea ers - urns 
5 90 WEST STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. e e 
WOOD FLOU R- 20 OR 80 MESH HARD WOOD. CAR LOTS. Mixers 5 Hydraulic Presses 
5 Also hard wood fibres. Write for prices. , Include, if convenient, 
) envelope sample of the size you would like to duplicate’ Address R. H. 
) eS ga COMPANY, 7 Willow Street, Lynn Mass., or telephone Lynn Calenders 
FOR SALE: 1—NEW 64” SPADONE VERTICAL BIAS CUTTER 
with expansion feed roll with two 3 H.P. 600/1200 R.P.M., 440-volt, eee GUARANTEED ees 
60-cycle, 3-phase motors with rheostat controls and switches. 1—64” a . ‘ 
single lining stripper. 1—64” fabric regulator. Address Box No. 87, Rebuilt Machinery for Rubber and Plastics 
care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 
~ TWO APPROXIMATELY 200-TON DOWN-STROKE HYDRAULIC 
presses fitted with two 24” square steam platens. Two-post type. Write 
Box 276, Elkton, Maryland. s 
ee 41 Locust Street Medford, Mass. 
HOWE MACHINERY CO... INC. AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 
30 SREGORY AVENUE PASSAIC, N. J. 
Designers and Builders of STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 
9 
7 "Vv" BELT MANUFACTURING EQUIPMENT MANDRELS 
Cord Lateving, Expanding Mandrels, Automatic Cutting, 
kiving, Fi'pping and Roll Drive Wrapping Machines. WATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE CO. 
Skiving, q Pping 
ENGINEERING FACILITIES FOR SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 868 WINDSOR ST. : HARTFORD, CONN. 
5 i ' Representatives 
3 Call or write. Akron San Francisco New York 
] < 2 
j 
GUARANTEED REBUILT MACHINERY 


IMMEDIATE a FROM STOCK 
MILLS, CALENDERS, TUBERS HYD. PRESSES, PUMPS, MIXERS 
VULCANIZERS, ACCUMULATORS CUTTING MACHINES, PULVERIZERS 


UNITED RUBBER 1 ace EXCHANGE 
319923 FRELINGHUYSEN AVE, CABLE “URME” NEWARK. W. } 


(Classified Advertisements Continued on Page 151) 
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United States Motor Vehicle Factory Sales 






Passenger Motor Motor een 
Cars Trucks Coaches Total 
2,148,699 930,760 10,091 3,089,550 
246,605 99,818 273 347,696 

105,042 303 373,360 
118,234 421 421,180 
106,984 650 423,399 


96,430 
91,620 
97,755 
86,486 
110,720 
118,365 
mbe 87,611 
December 366,939 101,569 


3,558,178 1,220,634} 18,838 4,797,650 





mt ped pet pt fd fed fom fd ph ed bed 











Carbon Black Statistics, Fourth Quarter, 1947 


OLLOWING statistics for the roductior shipments. producers’ 
stocks . rnorts ts unds f carbon black for the fourth « 





| Mines Na Gas P 
\ ss } g r the | te ¢ 
t ( ibl give t 
S \ g icing nts 
est “Say o 
\ctober November December 1947 Total 
Contact types 57,282 56,144 58,602 654,128 
56,639 56.813 57,040 *5664,346 


113,921 112,957 115,642 1,318,474 





aa, Se act types 58,552 55,647 5S '664,178 
rna tvI bs 50,953 48,972 53,57 7658,120 
109,505 104,619 112,832 1,322.298 

“a i Z 7.111 7,608 6,956 76,956 
Fur 54,145 61,986 65,448 465,448 
61,256 69,594 72,404 72,404 

yorts, total . , 20,625 16,145 22,251 319,076 











Estimated Automotive Pneumatic Casings and Tube 
Shipments, Production, and Inventory—January, 1948- 
December, 1947-January, 1947 

















Change fr 
assencer ( , la r Pre 
M 
11.23 
2.44 
29.3 
, 
464,553 418,978 
627,866 702,870 
89,509 124,514 J 
1,181,928 — 5.17 1,246,362 1,439, 
1,411,967 — 1.08 1, 1,6 
1,730,994 +15.00 1, 
( , 
n 768 2,337,565 
619 »S 
56,639 215,822 
9,026 —10.08 6,582,645 ‘ ve 
7,850,622 — 2.48 8,049,781 8,507,943 
8,805,916 +26.25 6,975,160 3,322,089 
ruck and Bus Tu 
ment.. 2,300,477 1,922,83 
2,771,438 4,524,678 
80,548 180,858 
5,152,463 — 3.23 6,628,424 
6, 651 — 4.86 7 ¢ 8,035,914 
9,115,605 +12.71 8,087,937 5,075,406 
' 
tive data on this report includes adjustments made in prior 
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Shipments and Consumpiion of Plastics and Resins 


HE following statistics represent the shipments and con- 
sumption, in pounds, of plastics and resins for the fourth 
quarter and the full year of 1947, as reported to the Bureau of 
the Census, United States Department of Commerce, by 83 man- 
ufacturing companies and company divisions. Data on synthetic 
resins for protective coatings are not included. 
: October November December 1947 Total 
Cellulose acetate and mixed 
lastics*........ 6.903.343 6,128,000 5,172,988 77,436,195 
se plastics*. 1,039,931 832,115 3) «12,885,511 
nd other tar acid 









3,477,013 3,241,623 3,513,157 40,590,711 
1,964.403 1,892,302 1,920,235 21,064,315 
17,886,441 15,415,038 17,160,488 194,235,872 
4,801,174 5,170,255 5,067,639 6 »,691 





g (dry basis) 
Adhesives (dry basis) 
Molding materials* 
All other (dry basis)t 









28,129,031 25,719,218 27,661,519 319,416,589 





dry basis 4,596,590 3,904,009 4,210,386 48,464,819 
Textile and paper treat- 
ing (dry basis 1,425,209 1,535,600 1,634,764 16,864,005 
All other, including lam- 
ing (dry basis)tt 698,165 559,647 719,421 





6,563,571 73,11 
11,455,593 94,985,418 





6,719,964 
10,930,918 





5,964,197 7,242,552 8,094,122 65,425,689 








"1,780,841 1,679,764 2,182,831 17,235,802 

, 7,671,098 5,759,749 7,828,786 72,913,605 

+. 2,623,490 2,155,408 2,297,927 27,062,369 

: 18,039,626 16,837,473 20,403,666 182,637,465 

resins#i€ 7,387,868 7,120,211 7,181,734 86,094,189 
Ls 79,050,681 73,229,570 79,280,629 846,569,058 


i extenders. 
coating resins. 
ne materials are included with miscellaneous molding 












acrylic acid, nd miscellanec us m<¢ ing 
acid ester resins, resin mixtures, and 








Plastic Toys 
(Continued from page 114) 


comprises three different animals; a pink elephant, a yellow 
horse, and a red donkey. Four animals are offered in the 
smaller size; a pink elephant, a red dog, a blue horse, and a 
vellow donkey. All-plastic construction is used throughout, ex- 
cept for the usual cotton stuffing and small wooden disks. set 
into the bottom of each leg to insure added wear. All seams 
are carefully sewn; the animal faces are gaily painted; metal 
buttons are used for decorative effect, and a small bell is 
attached to each animal. 

Two plastic strings with metal snaps attach to loops pro- 
vided on each animal. The strings are fastened to a plastic 
stick, and by proper manipulation of the stick the animals can 
be made to perform many amusing antics. Although this pup- 
pet feature would make the toy of interest to the older child, 
the versatility of the toys is such as to appeal to infants and 
children of all ages. 





Play-a-Puppet Toy Animals Made by Mayfair Products of Geon 
Plastic: Horse, Elephant, and Donkey 


inniA RUBBER WORLD 

















trou} 
cond 
ME? 

















QUALITY 


INTEGRITY 


67 YEARS WITHOUT REORGANIZATION 


BELTING 


‘| ransmission—Conveyor—Elev ator 


HOSE 


for every purpose 
Water—Fire—Air—Steam 





PACKING 


Sheet & Rod Packings 
for every condition 


Mechanical Specialties of Every Description 


HOME RUEBER 


COMPANY 


Factory & Main Office 
TRENTON 5, N. J. 


LONDON: 107 Clifton St., Finsbury 


CHICAGO: 168 North Clinton St. 


NEW YORK: 80-82 Reade St. 


SERVICE 
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_ MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE (Continiued) 





For SALE: 
jac 
burys, save time. 
exe 
Akron 11, 


BANBURY MIXER BODIES, NO. 9, SPRAY OR 
keted types, completely rebuilt. Interchange for your worn Ban- 
Write, wire, or phone Interstate Welding Service, 
lusive specialists in Banbury Mixer rebuilding, 914 Miami Street, 
Ohio. 


BANBURY MIXER; 1 


: FOR SALE: 1—2Z3.A\ FARREL MASTICA- 
tor; 2—42” Mills: 1-60” Mill: 6—200-gallon Churns; 2—40-gallon Pony 
Mixers; 6 Spreaders; 1 Doubling Calender: 1 Hot Facing Calender; 1 


Saturator; 


14 


Hydraulic Press; 1 PP Ae W & P Mixer; 
1 three-roll 48” 


Wwe 


F 
trough, 
condition; 
ME 


RU B B ER MIL L 36” 


Cloth Measuring Machines; 
12 Hydraulic Presses: 24 x 24 and 30 x 30 
1 Waldron Coating Machine: 


Address Box No. 95, care of InpiA RUBBER 


1 Steam Can I. — Machine; 


wooseneck Press: 7 


Calender. 
IR 

OR SALE: #1 BANBURY “MIXER, 
stellite-tipped blades, with 40 h.p. motor and_ starter: 
immediate shipment. Send for news ‘ioe. BRILL 


NT COMPANY, 225 West 34th Street, New York 1, N. ¥ 


CHROMIUM-PLATED 
excellent 


EQUIP 


MACHINERY & SUPPLIES WANTED 


TO 40”, GOOD CONDITION, WITH MOTOR. 


Give full ae y price, location. Address Box No. 88, care of INpta 
RU BBER W ORL 
W ANTED: EXTRUDER WITH APPROXIMA Lec C2” BORE: 


with or without drive. 


St, 


“Ww ANTED TO BU ¥: ONE 48” 


condition. 


WAN T ED: 
Sead Winding Machine, 1 Pull-otf 
sulating Machine. 


F 


consisting of 


Add 


\ 
Address NICHOLS ENGIN ING, 42 Drouve 


Bridgeport 4, Conn. 


THREE-ROLL CALENDER. GOOD 


Address Box No. 97, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLI 


INSULATING MACHINE ee DING 1 
and Festooner, 1 ubing or In 
Address Box No. 99, care of INDIA RU B BEI R WORLD. 


ONE Ww IRE 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
COATING PLANT IN CENTRAL 


Spreaders, Churns, Saturators, Embossing 
ress Box No. 94, care of InpIA RUBBER WORLD. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Calenders, etc. 


OR SAL E: 


anted 





CASH PAID 


FOR CAPITAL STOCK or ASSETS 
BY large financially powerful diversified organization 
zwtshing to add another enterprise to present holdings. 


Existing Personnel Normally Retained 


n 175 TATA » : 
s kK 


R U B BE R 
- >: & NH F 








GET MORE FOR YOUR 
SURPLUS EQUIPMENT 


List it with our bureau 
And Sell Directly to the next user. 


All Rubber Manufacturers Get Our Offerings 
Regularly. They need such units as 
RUBBER MILLS CALENDERS 
BANBURY and W & P MIXERS 
EXTRUDERS VULCANIZERS 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


For Quicker Action and Better Price 
Send Full Details and YOUR Price to 


EQUIPMENT FINDERS BUREAU 


6 Hubert Street 


New York 13, N. Y. 














RAND RUBBER CO. 


SINCE 1880 


GRANULATED CORK 


FOR EXTENDING RUBBER 
SOUTHLAND CORK COMPANY 


NORFOLK, VA. 


P. O. BOX 868 





RUBBER GOODS 


Ay, us Pat. wo ‘ 


DRESS SHIELDS RUBBER APRONS 

DRESS SHIELD LININGS STOCKINET SHEETS 

BABY PANTS RUBBER SHEETS 

BABY BIBS & APRONS RAINCAPES & COATS 

SANITARY WEAR RUBBER SPECIALTIES 

RUBBERIZED SHEETING DOLL PANTS, CAPES, ETC. 
RUBBER DAM & BANDAGES — SHEET GUM 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. U.S.A. 
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~ WANTED 
Chemicals — Colors — Pigments 
| Resins — Solvents — Glues — Plasticizers 


Other Raw Materials 


| CHEMICAL SERVICE CORPORATION 
80 Beaver Street, New York 5 





Hanover 2-6970 





INDUSTRIAL RUBBER GOODS 


BLOWN — SOLID — SPONGE 
FROM NATURAL. RECLAIMED. AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


THE BARR RUBBER PRODUCTS CO. SANDUSKY 








15] 

















Dominion of Canada Statistics 


REPRINTS Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 
January, , 1948 January, 1947 























UNMANUFACTURED "Quality Value Quantity : Value. 
ror ale ata lbs. 3,010 1,210 688 2,396 
OF ude Rubber lbs. 11,594,231 2,069,710 5,208 1,520 
ler percha lbs, + 3 1,751 a : 
Latex lbs, 35 110,317 7,67 
Rubber, powdered and i — 
waste lbs. 114,000 4,771 ; 300 25,122 
Recovered lbs. 2,135,900 157,640 1 832,100 147,034 
“tute Ibs. 211,300 67,150 436,600 103,790 
ToOTALs 14,421,851 $2,412,549 3,198,020 $287,536 
pale hard ru $ 1,805 $ 712 
t rd ru Tense |: 950 782 923 877 
Rubber thread, not cov- 
ered lb 6,597 10,066 3,018 3,174 
ToTaLs 7,547 §& 12,653 3,936 $ 4,763 
prs. 360 8 169 $ 
RELATING TO 77,693 75,216 
43,564 55,596 10,367 13,566 
pF 48 165 414 1,156 
34,384 30,722 
te 
3,694 
30,549 
rs 28,143 
joz. pr 1,361 4,275 1,375 
200 410 
? 5,644 »,064 
) 1,031 829 
, 9,11: 1,054 
1,884 181 
, 180 1,460 
BY LAW VOGE AND M. HOSEH , -e ee 
. ) 8,990 504 
] les 
i r ks.. 9 22: 





To 3 850.57! . ‘473 
Now TotaLt RUBBER IMPORTS : $3,275,781 $1,033,774 
Exports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 


I 











LNMANUFACTURED 
Crude rubber bs. 2.587.500 $ 488,799 7,406,119 $1,371,004 
s Waste Rubber hs, 635.100 6,156 1,634,300 29,999 
TorTas 3.222.600 S 494,955 9,040,419 $1,400,997 
PARTLY MANUFACTURED 
Soling slabs of rubber . ./hs. 1.970 § 445 11,319 $ 3,249 
{ ANT A [URE 
Bathing caps s $ 440) 
Belting, 1 I i 443,243 293,911 369,992 229,009 
28 PAGES AND COVER Belts, far 2.726 9,540 
Boots and shoes ot rubber, 
prs. 205,538 319,959 191,532 289,551 
Canvas shoes rubber 
soles a 51,677 53,647 178,335 202,787 
Clot ng f rubber and 
PRICE waterproofed clothing 25,684 44,559 
Heels prs. 3,150 219 97,263 11,509 
Hose 70,036 66,521 
Inner tubes for motor 
vehicles n 36,408 103,769 62,422 139,671 
Soles pr 49,487 7.618 
” Tires. pneumatic for 
motor vehicles no. 62,091 1,365,260 47,814 747,616 
the 1,619 Tj208 1,647 1,275 
Wi t { pp 
POSTPAID i i Ee 931 O12 78,684 
Ot} ber manufactures 24,544 63,873 
TOTALs $2,508,946 $1,892,648 
Totat RUBBER Exports $3,004,346 $3,296,894 


Remittance Must Accompany Order 





Special Discounts on Quantity Orders 


ADDRESS ORDERS TO 
“Longer Service from Off-the-Highway Tires.” The Rub- 


ber Manufacturers Association, 444 Madison Ave., New York 
INDIA RUBBER WORLD 22, N. Y. 44 pages. This manual is designed to help users 

understand the functions and care of off-the-highway tires. Many 
illustrations show the various types of tire damages, their causes 


386 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK 16 and avoidance. Driving instructions are inc luded together with 


full details on inspection, care, and storage of these tires. Tables 
of data on off-the-highway tires also appear, together with tables 
of weights of various haulage materials. 
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Black 
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We are now in the carbon black business. 


We're located deep in the heart of Texas, where our abun- 
dant natural resources and adequate, competent man- 
power assure our plant’s continuous, day-in-and-day-out 
operation. 


Everyone’s looking for a source of high quality, carbon 
black... with a dependable source of supply. We can ful- 
fill these demands. 


Sed Kichardsou CARBON CO. 


FORT WORTH CLUB BUILDING FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


inntiA RUBBER WORLD 
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SAE 
A.-SCHULMAN INC. 
‘CH 


SCRAP RUBBER 


e e 

















Ey Ged 


he average heap of Miscellaneous Scrap contains 
{ ety type of rubber article made — both synthetic 
d natural. Schulman scientific sorting quickly 
beaks the heap into component parts, readies it 
curately for the reclaimer. 









ke A te. eS see 


JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
Warehouse, New York Branch: 500 - 5th Ave. Office & Warehouse, 2340 E. Artesia St. 






















E. ST. LOUIS, ILLINOIS AKRON, OHIO 


Office & Warehouse, 14th & Converse Sts. Main Office and Plant, 790 E. Tallmadge Ave. 


OFFICES AND PLANTS THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES TO SERVE THE WORLD 





ik abel. 
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Bales of sorted Scrap Rubber, carefully classified and tagged, await 
shipment to the Reclaimer. 





fo fill reclaimers’ orders accurately, 
‘Schulman Inc. maintains complete 
esting facilities. Our laboratory 


Muipment and skilled technicians 
Kentify natural and synthetic 
tbber, determine whether rubber 
’s been cured and to what degree, 


le 8 ¥ 





Ss 


etform mill operations in minia- | ; 
2 AKRON. OHIO ¢ NEW YORK CITY o BOSTON, MASS. @ JERSEY CITY, W. 4. o E SY. LOWIS, ILL o LONG BEACH, CALIF 


He, enable us to classify every 
ce of scrap rubber... . 
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Mr. Ciimco 
ae 


“CLIMCO LINERS 


separate perfectly 


from 
the stock” 


Stock adhesions at any point in production 
mean time lost and extra expense. You can 
avoid such headaches by using Climco 
Processed liners that can be readily peeled 
from the stock without sticking. 


Climco Processing of your liners assures 
many other profitable advantages: Liner life 
is greatly increased, tackiness of the stock 
is preserved, and gauges are more easily 
maintained. Latitude in compounding is 
enlarged, lint and ravelings are eliminated 
and horizontal storage is facilitated. 


Since 1922 Climco Processed Liners have 
proved their worth to the rubber industry. 
Give them a trial in your plant. 


THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 
seg: 5508 Maurice Avenue * Cleveland 4, Ohio, U.S.A. 
/ ILLUSTRATED Cable Address: “BLUELINER” 
| 4 LINER BOOKLET 


Tells all about Climco Liners 
and Linerette and how to get 
better service from liners. 
Write for your copy now, 


CLIMCO 


PROCESSED LINERS 


Serving the Rubber Industry for 26 Years 








